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CuaprTer XI. 
THE DAY OF DESOLATION, 

™ the terrible day had come. Mary Marchmont roamed hither 

and thither in the big gaunt rooms, up and down the long dreary 
corridors, white and ghostlike in her mute anguish, while the under- 
taker’s men were busy in her father’s chamber, and while John’s widow 
sat in the study below, writing business letters, and making all neces- 
sary arrangements for the funeral. 

In those early days no one attempted to comfort the orphan. There 
was something more terrible than the loudest grief in the awful quiet of 
the girl’s anguish. The wan eyes, looking wearily out of a white hag- 
gard face, that seemed drawn and contracted as if by some hideous 
physical torture, were tearless. Except the one long wail of despair 
which had burst from her lips in the awful moment of her father’s death- 
agony, no cry of sorrow, no utterance of pain, had given relief to Mary 
Marchmont’s suffering. 

She suffered, and was still. She shrank away from all human com- 
panionship; she seemed specially to avoid the society of her stepmother. 
She locked the door of her room upon all who would have intruded on 
her, and flung herself upon the bed, to lie there in a dull stupor for hour 
after hour. But when the twilight was gray in the desolate corridors, 
the wretched girl wandered out into the gallery on which her father’s 
room opened, and hovered near that solemn death-chamber; fearful to 
go in, fearful to encounter the watchers of the dead, lest they should 
torture her by their hackneyed expressions of sympathy, lest they should 
agonise her by their commonplace talk of the lost. 
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Once during that brief interval, while the coffin still held terrible 
tenancy of the death-chamber, the girl wandered in the dead of the night, 
when all but the hired watchers were asleep, to the broad landing of the 
oaken staircase, and into a deep recess formed by an embayed window 
that opened over the great stone porch which sheltered the principal 
western entrance to Marchmont Towers. 

The window had been left open; for even in the bleak autumn weather 
the atmosphere of the great house seemed hot and oppressive to its living 
inmates, whose spirits were weighed down by a vague sense of something 
akin to terror of the Awful Presence in that Lincolnshire mansion. Mary 
had wandered to this open window, scarcely knowing whither she went, 
after remaining for a long time on her knees by the threshold of her 
father’s room, with her head resting against the oaken panel of the door, 
—not praying; why should she pray now, unless her prayers could have 
restored the dead? She had come out upon the wide staircase, and past 
the ghostly pictured faces, that looked grimly down upon her from. the 
oaken wainscot against which they hung; she had wandered here in the 
dim gray light : there was light somewhere in the sky, but only a shadowy 
and uncertain glimmer of fading starlight or coming dawn. And she 
stood now with her head resting against one of the angles of the massive 
stonework, looking out of the open window. 

The morning which was already glimmering dimly in the eastern sky 
behind Marchmont Towers was to witness poor John’s funeral. For 
nearly six days Mary Marchmont had avoided all human companionship ; 
for nearly six days she had shunned all human sympathy and comfort. 
During all that time she had never eaten, except when iorced to do so by 
her stepmother; who had visited her from time to time, and had insisted 
upon sitting by her bedside while she took the food that had been 
brought to her. Heaven knows how often the girl had slept during 
those six dreary days; but her feverish slumbers had brought her very 
little rest or refreshment. They had brought her nothing but cruel 
dreams, in which her father was still alive; in which she felt his thin 
arms clasped round her neck, his faint and fitful breath warm upon her 
cheek. 

A great clock in the stables struck five while Mary Marchmont stood 
looking out of the Tudor window. The broad gray flat before the house 
stretched far away, melting into the shadowy sky. ‘The pale stars grew 
paler as Mary looked at them; the black water pools began to glim- 
mer faintly under the widening patch of light in the eastern sky. The 
girl’s senses were bewildered by her suffering, her head was light and 
dizzy. 

Her father’s death had made so sudden and terrible a break in her 
existence, that she could scarcely believe the world had not come to an 
end, with all the joys and sorrows of its inhabitants. Would there be 
any thing more after to-morrow? she thought; would the blank days 
and nights go monotonously on when the story that had given them a 
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meaning and a purpose had come to its dismal end? Surely not; surely, 
after those gaunt iron gates, far away across the swampy waste that was 
called a park, had closed upon her father’s funeral train, the world would 
come to an end, and there would be no more time or space. I think 
she really believed this in the semi-delirium into which she had fallen 
within the last hour. She believed that all would be over; and that she 
and her despair would melt away into the emptiness that was to engulf 
the universe after her father’s funeral. 

Then suddenly the full reality of her grief flashed upon her with 
horrible force. She clasped her hands upon her forehead, and a low 
faint ery broke from her white lips. 

Tt was not all over. Time and space would not be annihilated. The 
weary, monotonous, workaday world would still go on upon its course. 
Nothing would be changed. The great gaunt stone mansion would still 
stand, and the dull machinery of its interior would still go on: the same 
hours; the samie customs; the same inflexible routine. John Marchmont 
would be carried out of the house that had owned him master, to lie in 
the dismal vault under Kemberling Church; and the world in which he 
had made so little stir would go on without him. The easy-chair in 
which he had been wont to sit would be wheeled away from its corner 
by the fireplace in the western drawing-room. The papers in his study 
would be sorted and put away, or taken possession of by strange hands. 
Cromwells and Napoleons die, and the earth reels for a moment, only to 
be “alive and bold” again in the next instant, to the astonishment of 
poets, and the calm satisfaction of philosophers; and ordinary people eat 
their breakfasts while the telegram lies beside them upon the table, and 
the ink in which Mr. Reuter’s message is recorded is still wet from the 
machine in Printing-House Square. 

Anguish and despair more terrible than any of the tortures she had 
felt yet took possession of Mary Marchmont’s breast. For the first time 
she looked out at her own future. Until now she had thought only of 
her father’s death. She had despaired because he was gone; but she had 
never contemplated the horror of her future life,—a life in which she was 
to exist without him. A sudden agony, that was near akin to madness, 
seized upon this girl, in whose sensitive nature affection had always had 
a morbid intensity. She shuddered with a wild dread at the blank pro- 
spect of that horrible future; and as she looked out at the wide stone 
steps below the window from which she was leaning, for the first time in 
her young life the idea of self-destruction flashed across her mind. 

She uttered a cry, a shrill, almost unearthly cry, that was notwith- 
standing low and feeble, and clambered suddenly upon the broad stone 
sill of the Tudor casement. She wanted to fling herself down and dash 
her brains out upon the stone steps below; but in the utter prostration 
of her state she was too feeble to do this, and she fell backwards and 
dropped in a heap upon the polished oaken flooring of the recess, striking 
her forehead as she fell. She lay there unconscious until nearly seven 
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o’clock, when one of the women-servants found her, and carried her off 
to her own room, where she suffered herself to be undressed and put 
to bed. 

Mary Marchmont did not speak until the good-hearted Lincolnshire 
housemaid had laid her in her bed, and was going away to tell Olivia 
of the state in which she had found the orphan girl. 

“Don’t tell my stepmother any thing about me, Susan,” she said ; “ I 
think I was mad last night.” 

This speech frightened the housemaid, and she went straight to the 
widow’s room. Mrs. Marchmont, always an early riser, had been up and 
dressed for some time, and went at once to look at her stepdaughter. 

She found Mary very calm and reasonable. There was no trace of 
bewilderment or delirium now in her manner; and when the principal 
doctor of Swampington came a couple of hours afterwards to look at the 
young heiress, he declared that there was no cause for any alarm. The 
young lady was sensitive, morbidly sensitive, he said, and must be kept 
very quiet for a few days, and watched by some one whose presence would 
not annoy her. If there was any girl of her own age whom she had ever 
shown a predilection for, that girl would be the fittest companion for her 
just now. After a few days, it would be advisable that she should have 
change of air and change of scene. She must not be allowed to brood 
continuously on her father’s death. The doctor repeated this last injunc- 
tion more than once. It was most important that she should not give 
way too perpetually to her grief. 

So Mary Marchmont lay in her darkened room while her father’s 
funeral train was moving slowly away from the western entrance. It 
happened that Mary’s apartments looked out into the quadrangle, and she 
heard none of the subdued sounds which attended the departure of that 
solemn procession. In her weakness she had grown submissive to the 
will of others. She thought this feebleness and exhaustion gave warning 
of her approaching death. Her prayers would be granted, after all. This 
anguish and despair would be but of brief duration, and she would ere 
long be carried to the vault under Kemberling Church, to lie beside her 
father in the black stillness of that dreadful place. 

Mrs. Marchmont strictly obeyed the doctor’s injunctions. A girl of 
seventeen, the daughter of a small tenant farmer near the Towers, had 
been a special favourite with Mary, who was not apt to make friends 
amongst strangers. This girl, Hester Pollard, was sent for, and came 
willingly and gladly to watch her young patroness. She brought her 
needlework with her, and sat near the window busily employed, while 
Mary lay shrouded by the pure white curtains of the bed. All active 
services necessary for the comfort of the invalid were performed by Olivia 
or her own special attendant—an old servant who had lived with the 
Rector ever since his daughter's birth, and had only left him to follow 
that daughter to Marchmont Towers after her marriage. So Hester Pol- 
lard had nothing to do but to keep very quiet, and patiently await the 
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time when Mary might be disposed to talk to her. The farmer’s daugh- 
ter was a gentle, unobtrusive creature, very well fitted for the duty im- 
posed upon her. 


CuapTerR XII. 
PAUL. 


OxiviaA Marcumont sat in her late husband’s study while Jvhn’s 
funeral train was moving slowly along under the misty October sky. 
A long stream of carriages followed the stately hearse, with its four black 
horses, and its voluminous draperies of rich velvet, and nodding plumes 
that were damp and heavy with the autumn atmosphere. The unas- 
suming master of Marchmont Towers had won for himself a quiet popu- 
larity amongst the simple country gentry, and the best families in Lin- 
colnshire had sent their chiefs to do honour to his burial, or at the least 
their empty carriages to represent them at that mournful ceremonial. 
Olivia sat in her dead husband’s favourite chamber. Her head lay back 
upon the cushion of the roomy morocco-covered arm-chair in which he 
had so often sat. She had been working hard that morning, and indeed 
every morning since John Marchmont’s death, sorting and arranging 
papers, with the aid of Richard Paulette, the Lincoln’s Inn solicitor, and 
James Gormby, the land-steward. She knew that she had been left sole 
guardian of her stepdaughter, and executrix to her husband’s will; and 
she had lost no time in making herself acquainted with the business 
details of the estate, and the full nature of the responsibilities intrusted 
to her. 

She was resting now. She had done all that could be done until 
after the reading of the will. She had attended to her stepdaughter. 
She had stood in one of the windows of the western drawing-room, 
watching the departure of the funeral cortége ; and now she abandoned 
herself for a brief space to that idleness which was so unusual to her. 

A fire burned in the low grate at her feet, and a rough cur—half 
shepherd’s dog, half Scotch deer-hound, who had been fond of John, 
but was not fond of Olivia—lay at the further extremity of the hearth- 
rug, watching her suspiciously. 

Mrs. Marchmont’s personal appearance had not altered during the 
two years of her married life. Her face was thin and haggard; but it 
had been thin and haggard before her marriage. And yet no one could 
deny that the face was handsome, and the features beautifully chisled. 
But the gray eyes were hard and cold, the line of the faultless eyebrows 
gave a stern expression to the countenance; the thin lips were rigid and 
compressed. The face wanted both light and colour. A sculptor copying 
it line by line would have produced a beautiful head. A painter must 
have lent his own glowing tints if he wished to represent Olivia March- 
mont as a lovely woman. 


Her pale face looked paler, and her dead black hair blacker, against 
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the blank whiteness of her widow’s cap. Her mourning dress clung 
closely to her tall, slender figure. She was little more than twenty- 
five, but she looked a woman of thirty. It had been her misfortune to 
look older than she was from a very early period in her life. 

She had not loved her husband when she married him, nor had she 
ever felt for him that love which in most womanly natures grows out of 
custom and duty. It was not in her nature to love. Her passionate 
idolatry of her boyish cousin had been the one solitary affection that had 
ever held a place in her cold heart. All the fire of her nature had been 
concentrated in this one folly, this one passion, against which only heroic 
self-tortures had been able to prevail. 

Mrs. Marchmont felt no grief, therefore, at her husband’s loss. She 
had felt the shock of his death, and the painful oppression of his dead 
presence in the house. She had faithfully nursed him through many 
illnesses ; she had patiently tended him until the very last; she had done 
her duty. And now, for the first time, she had leisure to contemplate 
the past, and look forward to the future. 

So far this woman had fulfilled the task which she had taken upon 
herself; she had been true and loyal to the vow she had made before 
God’s altar, in the church of Swampington. And now she was free. 
No, not quite free; for she had a heavy burden yet upon her hands; 
the solemn charge of her stepdaughter during the girl’s minority. But 
as regarded marriage-vows and marriage-ties she was free. 

She was free to love Edward Arundel again. 

The thought came upon her with a rush and an impetus wild and 
strong as the sudden uprising of a whirlwind, or the loosing of a moun- 
tain-torrent that had long been bound. She was a wife no longer. It 
was no longer a sin to think of the bright-haired soldier, fighting far 
away. She was free. When Edward returned to England by and by, 
he would find her free once more; a young widow,—young, handsome, 
and rich enough to be no bad prize for a younger son. He would come 
back and find her thus; and then—and then—! 

She flung one of her clenched hands up into the air, and struck it on 
her forehead in a sudden paroxysm of rage. What then? Would he love 
her any better then than he had loved her two years ago? No; he 
would treat her with the same cruel indifference, the same commonplace 
cousinly friendliness, with which he had mocked and tortured her before. 
Oh, shame! Oh, misery! Was there no pride in women, that there 
could be one among them fallen so low as her ; ready to grovel at the 
feet of a fair-haired boy, and to cry aloud, “ Love me, love me! or be 
pitiful, and strike me dead !” 

Better that John Marchmont had lived for ever, better that Edward 
Arundel should die far away upon some Eastern battle-field, before some 
Affghan fortress, than that he should return to inflict upon her the same 
tortures she had writhed under two years before. 

“God grant that he may never come back!” she thought. ‘“ God 
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grant that he may marry out yonder, and live and die there! God keep 
him from me for ever and for ever in this weary world!” - 

And yet in the next moment, with the inconsistency which is the 
chief attribute of that madness we call love, her thoughts ‘wandered 
away dreamily into visions of the future; and she pictured Edward 
Arundel back again at Swampington, at Marchmont Towers. Her soul 
burst its bonds and expanded, and drank in the sunlight of gladness, and 
she dared to think that it might be so—there might be happiness yet for 
her. He had been a boy when he went back to India,—careless, indif- 
ferent. He would return a man,—graver, wiser, altogether changed ; 
changed so much as to love her, perhaps. 

She knew that, at least, no rival had shut her cousin’s heart against 
her, when she and he had been together two years before. He had been 
indifferent to her; but he had been indifferent to others also. There was 
comfort in that recollection. She had questioned him very sharply as to 
his life in India and at Dangerfield, and she had discovered no trace of 
any tender memory of the past, no hint of a cherished dream of the 
future. His heart had been empty: a boyish, unawakened heart; a 
temple in which the niches were untenanted, the shrine unhallowed by 
the goddess. 

Olivia Marchmont thought of these things. Fora few moments, if only 
for a few moments, she abandoned herself to such thoughts as these. 
She let herself go. She released the stern hold which it was her habit 
to keep upon her own mind; and in those bright moments of delicious 
abandonment the glorious sunshine streamed in upon her narrow life, 
and visions of a possible future expanded before her like a fairy pano- 
rama, stretching away into realms of vague light and splendour. It was 
possible; it was at least possible. 

But, again, in the next moment the magical panorama collapsed and 
shrivelled away, like a burning scroll; the fairy picture, whose gorgeous 
colouring she had looked upon with dazzled eyes, almost blinded with 
overpowering glory, shrank into a handful of black ashes, and was gone. 
The woman’s strong nature reasserted itself; the iron will rose up, ready 
to do battle with the foclish heart. 

“T mill not be fooled a second time,” she cried. “ Did I suffer so 
little when I blotted that image out of my heart? Did the destruction 
of my cruel Juggernaut cost me so small an agony that I must needs 
be ready to elevate the false god again, and crush out my heart once more 
under the brazen wheels? He mill never love me!” 

She writhed ; this self-sustained and resolute woman writhed in her 
anguish as she uttered those five words, “ He will never love me!” She 
knew that they were true; that of all the changes that Time could bring 
to pass, it would never bring such a change as that. There was not one 
element of sympathy between herself and the young soldier; they had 
not one thought in common. Nay, more; there was an absolute anta- 
gonism between them, which, in spite of her love, Olivia fully recognised. 
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Over the gulf that separated them no coincidence of thought or fancy, no 
sympathetic emotion, ever stretched its electric chain to draw them to- 
gether in mysterious union. They stood aloof, divided by the width of an 
intellectual universe. The woman knew this, and hated herself for her 
folly, scorning alike her love and its object; but her love was not the 
less because of her scorn. It was a madness, an isolated madness, which 
stood alone in her soul, and fought for mastery over her better aspirations, 
her wiser thoughts. We are all familiar with strange stories of wise and 
great minds which have been ridden by some hobgoblin fancy, some one 
horrible monomania. 

Had Olivia Marchmont lived a couple of centuries before, she would 
have gone straight to the nearest old crone, and would have boldly ac- 
cused the wretched woman of being the author of her misery. 

“You harbour a black cat and other noisome vermin, and you prowl 
about muttering to yourself o’ nights,” she might have said. “ You have 
been seen to gather herbs, and you make strange and uncanny signs with 
your palsied old fingers. The black cat is the devil, your colleague; and 
the rats under your tumble-down roof are his imps, your associates. It 
is you who have instilled this horrible madness into my soul; for it could . 
not come of itself.” 

And Olivia Marchmont, being resolute and strong-minded, would not 
have rested until her tormentor had paid the penalty of her foul work at 
a stake in the nearest market-place. 

And indeed some of our madnesses are so mad, some of our follies are 
so foolish, that we might almost be forgiven ifwe believed that there was 
a company of horrible crones meeting somewhere on an invisible Brocken, 
and making incantations for our destruction. Take up a newspaper and 
read its hideous revelations of crime and folly, and it will be scarcely 
strange if you involuntarily wonder whether witchcraft is a dark fable of 
the middle ages, or a dreadful truth of the nineteenth century. Must not 
some of these miserable creatures whose stories we read be possessed ; 
possessed by eager, relentless demons, who lash and goad them onward, 
until no black abyss of vice, no hideous gulf of crime, is black or hideous 
enough to content them? 

Olivia Marchmont might have been a good and great woman. She 
had all the elements of greatness. She had genius, resolution, an indo- 
mitable courage, an iron will, perseverance, self-denial, temperance, chas- 
tity. But against all these qualities was set a fatal and foolish love for 
a boy’s handsome face and frank aud genial manner. If Edward Arundel 
had never crossed her path, her unfettered soul might have taken the 
highest and grandest flight; but, chained down, bound, trammelled by 
her love for him, she grovelled on the earth like some maimed and 
wounded eagle, who sees his fellows afar off, high in the purple empyrean, 
and loathes himself for his impotence. 

“ What do I love him for?” she thought. “Is it because he has blue 
eyes and chestnut hair, with wandering gleams of golden light init? Is 
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it because he has gentlemanly manners, and is easy and pleasant, genial 
and light-hearted? Is it because he has a dashing walk, and the air of 
a man of fashion? It must be for some of these attributes, surely ; for I 
know nothing more in him. Of all the things he has ever said, I can 
remember nothing—and I remember his smallest words, Heaven help me! 
—that any sensible person could think worth repeating. He is brave, I 
dare say, and generous; but neither braver nor more generous than other 
men of his rank and position.” 

She sat lost in such a reverie as this while her dead husband was 
being carried to the roomy vault set apart for the owners of Marchmont 
Towers and their kindred; she was absorbed in some such thoughts as 
these, when one of the grave, gray-headed old servants brought her a card 
upon a heavy salver emblazoned with the Marchmont arms. 

Olivia took the card almost mechanically. There are sume thoughts 
whick carry us a long way from the ordinary occupations of every-day 
life, and it is not easy to return to the dull jog-trot routine. The widow 
passed her left hand across her brow betore she looked at the name 
inscribed upon the card in her right. 

*¢ Mr. Paul Marchmont.’’ 

She started as she read the name. Paul Marchmont! She remem- 
bered what her husband had told her of this man. It was not much; for 
John’s feelings on the subject of his cousin had been of so vague a nature 
that he had shrunk from expounding them to his stern, practical wife. 
He had told her, therefore, that he did not very much care for Paul, and 
that he wished no intimacy ever to arise between the artist and Mary; 
but he had said nothing more than this. 

“The gentleman is waiting to see me, I suppose?” Mrs. Marchmont 
said. 

“Yes, ma'am. The gentleman came to Kemberling by the 11.5 train 
from London, and has driven over here in one of Harris’s flys.” 

“Tell him I will come to him immediately. Is he in the drawing- 
room ?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

The man bowed and left the room. Olivia lingered by the fireplace 
with her foot on the fender, her elbow resting on the carved-oak chim- 
neypiece. 

“Paul Marchmont! He has come to the funeral, I suppose. And he 
expects to find himself mentioned in the will, I dare say. I think, from 
what my husband told me, he will be disappointed in that. Paul March- 
mont! If Mary were to die unmarried, this man or his sisters would 
inherit Marchmont Towers.” 

There was a looking-glass over the mantelpiece; a narrow, oblong 
glass, in an old-fashioned carved-ebony frame, which was inclined forward, 
Olivia looked musingly in this glass, and smoothed the heavy bands of 
dead-black hair under her cap. 

“There are people who would call me handsome,” she thought, as 
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she looked with a moody frown at her image in the glass; “and yet I 
have seen Edward Arundel’s eyes wander away from my face to watch 
the swallows skimming by in the sun, or the ivy-leaves flapping against 
the wall.” 

She turned from the glass with a sigh, and went out into a dusky 
corridor. The shutters of all the principal rooms and the windows upon 
the grand staircase were still closed ; the wide hall was dark and gloomy, 
and drops of rain spattered every now and then upon the logs that smoul- 
dered on the wide old-fashioned hearth. The misty October morning had 
heralded a wet day. 

Paul Marchmont was sitting in a low easy-chair before a blazing 
fire in the western drawing-room, the red light full upon his face. It 
was a handsome face, or perhaps, to speak more exactly, it was one of 
those faces that are generally called “ interesting ;” the features were very 
delicate and refined, the pale grayish-blue eyes were shaded by long 
brown lashes, and the small and rather’ feminine mouth was oversha- 
dowed by a slender auburn moustache, under which the rosy tint of the 
lips was very visible. But it was Paul Marchmont’s hair which gave a 
peculiarity to a personal appearance that might otherwise have been in 
no way out of the common. This hair, fine, silky, and luxuriant, was 
white, although its owner could not have been more than thirty-seven 
years of age. 

The uninvited guest rose as Olivia Marchmont entered the room. 

“‘T have the honour of speaking to my cousin’s widow,” he said, with 
a courteous smile. 

“Yes; I am Mrs. Marchmont.” 

Olivia seated herself near the fire. The wet day was cold and cheer- 
less, the dark house dismal and chilly. Mrs. Marchmont shivered as she 
extended her long thin hand to the blaze. 

“‘ And you are doubtless surprised to see me here, Mrs. Marchmont,” 
the artist said, leaning upon the back of his chair in the easy attitude 
of a man who means to make himself at home; “ but believe me, that 
although I never took advantage of a very friendly letter written to me 
by poor John—” 

Paul Marchmont paused for a moment, keeping sharp watch upon the 
widow’s face; but no sorrowful expression, no evidence of emotion, was 
visible in that inflexible countenance. 

“ Although, I repeat, I never availed myself of a sort of general invi- 
tation to come and shoot his partridges, or borrow money of him, or take 
advantage of any of those other little privileges generally claimed by a 
man’s poor relations, it is not to be supposed, my dear Mrs. Marchmont, 
that I was altogether forgetful of either Marchmont Towers or its owner, 
my cousin. I did not come here, because I am a hard-working man, 
and the idleness of a country house would have been ruin to me. But I 
heard sometimes of my cousin from neighbours of his.” 

“ Neighbours!” repeated Olivia, in a tone of surprise. 
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“Yes; people near enough to be called neighbours in the country. 
My sister lives at Stanfield. She is married to a surgeon who practises 
in that delightful town. You know Stanfield, of course ?” 

“No, I have never been there. It is five-and-twenty miles from here.” 

“Indeed ! too far for a drive, then. Yes, my sister lives at Stanfield. 
John never knew much of her in his adversity, and therefore may be for- 
given if he forgot her in his prosperity. But she did not forget him. We 
poor relations have excellent memories. ‘The Stanfield people have so 
little to talk about, that itis scarcely any wonder if they are inquisitive 
about the affairs of the grand country gentry round about them. I heard 
of John through my sister; I heard of his marriage through her,”—he 
bowed to Olivia as he said this,—“ and I wrote immediately to congratu- 
late him upon that happy event,”—he bowed again here ;—“ and it was 
through Lavinia Weston, my sister, that I heard of poor John’s death, 
one day befure the announcement appeared in the columns of the Times. 
I am sorry to find that I am too late for the funeral. I could have wished 
to have paid my cousin the last tribute of esteem that one man can pay 
another.” 

“You would wish to hear the reading of the will?” Olivia said inter- 
rogatively. 

Paul Marchmont shrugged his shoulders, with a low, careless laugh ; 
not an indecorous laugh,—nothing that this man did or said ever appeared 
ill advised or out of place. The people who disliked him were compelled 
to acknowledge that they disliked him unreasonably, and very much on 
the Doctor-Fell principle ; for it was impossible to take objection to either 
his manners or his actions. 

“That important legal document can have very little interest for me, 
my dear Mrs. Marchmont,” he said gaily. “John can have had nothing 
to leave me. I am too well acquainted with the terms of my grand- 
father’s will to have any mercenary hopes in coming to Marchmont 
Towers.” 

He stopped, and looked at Olivia’s impassible face. 

“What on earth could have induced this woman to marry my cousin?” 
he thought. ‘John could have had very little to leave his widow.” 

He played with the jingling ornaments at his watch-chain, looking 
reflectively at the fire for some moments. 

“Miss Marchmont,—my cousin, Mary Marchmont, I should say,— 
bears her loss pretty well, I hope?” 

Olivia shrugged her shoulders. 

“T am sorry to say that my stepdaughter displays very little Chris- 
tian resignation,” she said. 

And then a spirit within her arose and whispered, with a mocking 
voice, “ What resignation do you show,—you, who should be so good a 
Christian? How have you learned to school your rebellious heart ?” 

“My cousin is very young,” Paul Marchmont said, presently. 

“She was fifteen last July.” 
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“Fifteen! Very young to be the owner of Marchmont Towers and 
an income of eleven thousand a year,” returned the artist. He walked 
to one of the long windows, and drawing aside the edge of the blind, 
looked out upon the stone terrace and the wide flats befure the man- 
sion. ‘I'he 1ain dripped and splashed upon the stone steps; the rain- 
drops hung upon the grim adornments of the carved balustrade, soaking 
into mozs-grown escutcheons and half-obliterated coats-of-arms. The 
weird willows by the pools far away, and a solitary poplar near the house, 
looked gaunt and black against the dismal gray sky. 

Paul Marchmont dropped the blind, and turned away from the gloomy 
landscape with a half-contemptuous gesture. “I don’t know that I envy 
my cousin, after all,” he said; “the place is as dreary as Tennyson’s 
Moated Grange.” 

There was the sound of wheels on the carriage-drive before the ter- 
race, and presently a subdued murmur of hushed voices in the hall. Mr. 
Richard Paulette, and the two medical men who had attended John 
Marchmont, had returned to the Towers, for the reading of the will. 
Hubert Arundel had returned with them; but the other followers in the 
funeral train had departed to their several homes. The undertaker and 
his men had made their way back to Marchmont by the side-entrance, 
and were making themselves very comfortable after the fulfilment of their 
mournful duties. 

The will was to be read in the dining-room; and Mr. Paulette and 
the clerk who had accompanied him to Marchmont Towers were already 
seated at one end of the long carved-oak table, busy with their papers and 
pens and ink, assuming an importance the occasion did not require. Olivia 
Went out into the hall to speak to her father. 

“You will find Mr. Marchmont’s solicitor in the dining-room,” she 
said to Paul, who was looking at some of the old pictures on « draw- 
ing-room walls. 

A large fire was blazing in the wide grate at the end of the dining- 
room. ‘The blinds had been drawn up. There was no longer need that 
the house should be wrapped in darkness. The Awful Presence had 
departed; and such light as there was in the gloomy October sky was 
free to enter the rooms which the death of one quiet, unobtrusive crea- 
ture had made for a time desolate. 

There was no sound in the room but the low voices of the two doctors 
talking of their late patient in under tones near the fireplace, and the 
occasional fluttering of the papers under the lawyer’s hand. The clerk, 
who sat respectfully a little way behind his master, and upon the very 
edge of his ponderous morocco-covered chair, had been wont to give 
John Marchmont his orders, and to lecture him for being tardy with his 
work a few years before, in the Lincoln’s Inn office. He was wondering 
now whether he should find himself remembered in the dead man’s will, 
to the extent of a mourning-ring or an old-fashioned silver snuff-box. 
Richard Paulette looked up as Olivia and her father entered the 
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room, followed at a little distance by Paul Marchmont, who walked at a 
leisurely pace, looking at the carved doorways and the pictures against 
the wainscot, and appearing, as he had declared himself, very little con- 
cerned in the important business about to be transacted. 

“We shall want Miss Marchmont here, if you please,” Mr. Paulette 
said, as he looked up from his papers. 

“Ts it necessary that she should be present?” Olivia asked. 

“Very necessary.” 

“‘ But she is ill; she is in bed.” 

“ Tt is most important that she should be here when the will is read. 
Perhaps Mr. Bolton”—the lawyer looked towards one of the medical men 
—‘“will see. He will be able to tell us whether Miss Marchmont can 
safely come downstairs.” 

Mr. Bolton, the Swampington surgeon who had attended Mary that 
morning, left the room with Olivia. The lawyer rose and warmed his 
hands at the blaze, talking to Hubert Arundel and the London physician 
as he did so. Paul Marchmont, who had not been introduced to any 
one, occupied himself entirely with the pictures for a little time; and then, 
strolling over to the fireplace, fell into conversation with the three gen- 
tlemen, contriving, adroitly enough, to let them know who he was. The 
lawyer looked at him with some interest,—a professional interest, no 
doubt; for Mr. Paulette had a copy of old Philip Marchmont’s will in 
one of the japanned deed-boxes, inscribed with poor John’s name. He 
knew that this easy-going, pleasant-mannered, white-haired young gen- 
tleman was the Paul Marchmont named in that document, and stood 
next in succession to Mary. Mary might die unmarried, and it was as 
well to be friendly and civil to a man who was at least a possible client. 

The four gentlemen stood upon the broad Turkey hearth-rug for 
some time, talking of the dead man, the wet weather, the cold autumn, 
the dearth of partridges, and other very safe topics of conversation. 
Olivia and the Swampington doctor were a long time absent, and 
Richard Paulette, who stood with his back to the fire, glanced every 
now and then towards the door. 

It opened at last, and Mary Marchmont came into the room, followed 
by her stepmother. 

Paul Marchmont turned at the sound of the opening of that ponder- 
ous mansion-door, and for the first time saw his second cousin, the young 
mistress of Marchmont Towers. He started as he looked at her, though 
with a scarcely perceptible movement, and a change came over his face. 
The feminine pinky hue in his cheeks faded suddenly, and left them 
white. It had been a peculiarity of Paul Marchmont’s, from his boy- 
hood, always to turn pale with every acute emotion. 

What was the emotion which had now blanched his cheeks? Was 
he thinking, “ Is this fragile creature the mistress of Marchmont Towers? 
is this frail life all that stands between me and eleven thousand a year?” 

The life which shone out of that feeble earthly tabernacle did indeed 
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seem a frail and fitful flame, likely to be extinguished by any rude breath 
from the coarse outer world. Mary Marchmont was deadly pale; black sha- 
dows encircled her wistful hazel eyes. Her stiff new mourning-dress, with 
its heavy trimmings of lustreless crape, seemed to hang loose upon her slen- 
der figure; her soft brown hair, damp with the water with which her 
burning forehead had been bathed, fell in straight disordered tresses 
about her shoulders. Her eyes were tearless, her small mouth terribly 
compressed. The rigidity of her face betokened the struggle by which 
her sorrow was repressed. She sat down in an easy-chair which Olivia 
indicated to her, and with her hands lying on the white handkerchief in 
her lap, and her swollen eyelids drooping over her eyes, waited for the 
reading of her father’s will. It would be the last, the very last, she 
would ever hear of that dear father’s words. She remembered this, and 
was ready to listen attentively; but she remembered nothing else. What 
was it to her that she was sole heiress of all that great mansion, and of 
eleven thousand a year? She had never in her life thought of the Lin- 
colnshire fortune with any reference to herself or her own pleasures, and 
she thought of it less than ever now. 

The will was dated February 4th, 1844, exactly two months after 
John’s marriage. It had been made by the master of Marchmont 
Towers without the aid of a lawyer, and was only witnessed by John’s 
housekeeper and by Corson, the old valet, a confidential servant, who 
had attended upon Mr. Marchmont’s predecessor. 

Richard Paulette began to read; and Mary, for the first time since 
she had taken her seat near the fire, lifted her eyes, and listened breath- 
lessly, with faintly tremulous lips. Olivia sat near her stepdaughter ; 
and Paul Marchmont stood in a careless attitude at one corner of the 
fireplace, with his shoulders resting against the massive oaken chimney- 
piece. The dead man’s will ran thus: 

“T John Marchmont of Marchmont Towers declare this to be my 
last will and testament Being persuaded that my end is approaching 
I feel my dear little daughter Mary will be left unprotected by any 
natural guardian My young friend Edward Arundel I had hoped 
when in my poverty would have been afriend and adviser to her if not 
a protector but her tender years and his position in life must place this 
now out of the question and I may die before a fond hope which I have 
long cherished can be realised and which may now never be realised I 
now desire to make my will more particularly to provide as well as I am 
permitted for the guardianship and care of my dear little Mary during 
her minority Now I will and desire that my wife Olivia shall act as 
guardian adviser and mother to my dear little Mary and that she place 
herself under the charge and guardianship of my wife And as she will 
be an heiress of very considerable property I would wish her to be guided 
by the advice of my said wife in the management of her property and 
particularly in the choice of a husband As my dear little Mary will be 
amply provided for on my death I make no provision for her by this my 
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will but I direct my executrix to present to her a diamond-ring which I 
wish her to wear in memory of her loving father so that she may always 
have me in her thoughts and particularly of these my wishes as to her 
future life until she shall be of age and capable of acting on her own 
judgment I also request my executrix to present my young friend 
Edward Arundel also with a diamond-ring of the value of at least one 
hundred guineas as a slight tribute of the regard and esteem which I 
have ever entertained for him . . . . As to all the property as well 
real as personal over which I may at the time of my death have any 
control and capable of claiming or bequeathing I give devise and bequeath 
to my wife Olivia absolutely And I appoint my said wife sole executrix 
of this my will and guardian of my dear little Mary” 

There were a few very small legacies, a mourning-ring to the ex- 
pectant clerk; and this was all. Paul Marchmont had been quite right. 
Nobody could be less interested than himself in this will. 

But he was apparently very much interested in John’s widow and 
daughter. He tried to enter into conversation with Mary; but the girl’s 
piteous manner seemed to implore him to leave her unmolested; and Mr. 
Bolton approached his patient almost immediately after the reading of 
the will, and in a manner took possession of her. Mary was very glad 
to leave the room once more, and to go back into the dim chamber where 
Hester Pollard sat at needlework. Olivia left her stepdaughter to the 
care of this humble companion, and went back to the long dining-room, 
where the gentlemen still hung listlessly over the fire, not knowing very 
well what to do with themselves. 

Mrs. Marchmont could not do less than invite Paul to stay a few 
days at the Towers. She was virtually mistress of the house during 
Mary’s minority, and on her devolved all the troubles, duties, and respon- 
sibilities attendant on such a position. Her father was going to stay 
with her till the end of the week; and he therefore would be able to enter- 
tain Mr. Marchmont. Paul unhesitatingly accepted the widow’s hospi- 
tality. The old place was picturesque and interesting, he said; there were 
some genuine Holbeins in the hall and dining-room, and one good Lely 
in the drawing-room. He would give himself a couple of days’ holiday, 
and go to Stanfield by an early train on Saturday. 

“TJ have not seen my sister for a long time,” he said; “ her life is 
dull enough and hard enough, Heaven knows, and she will be glad to see 
me upon my way back to London.” 

Olivia bowed. She did not persuade Mr. Marchmont to extend his 
visit. The common courtesy she offered him was kept within the narrow- 
est limits. She spent the best part of the time in the dead man’s study 
during Paul’s two days’ stay, and left the artist almost entirely to her 
father’s companionship. 

But she was compelled to appear at dinner, when she took her ac- 
customed place at the head of the table; and Paul therefore had some 
opportunity of sounding the depths of the strangest nature he had ever 
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tried to fathom. He talked to her very much, listening with unvarying 
attention to every word she uttered. He watched her—but with no ob- 
trusive gaze—almost incessantly ; and when he went away from March- 
mont Towers, without having seen Mary since the reading of the will, it 
was of Olivia he thought; it was the recollection of Olivia which interested 
as much as it perplexed him. 

The few people waiting for the London train looked at the artist as 
he strolled up and down the quiet platform at Kemberling Station, 
with his head bent and his eyebrows slightly contracted. He had a cer- 
tain easy, careless grace of dress and carriage, which harmonised well 
with his delicate face, his silken silvery hair, his carefully-trained auburn 
moustache, and rosy, womanish mouth. He was a romantic-looking man. 
He was the beau-ideal of the hero in a young lady’s novel. He was a 
man whom schoolgirls would have called “a dear.” But it had been 
better, I think, for any helpless wretch to be in the bull-dog hold of the 
sturdiest Bill Sykes ever loosed upon society by right of his ticket-of- 
leave, than in the power of Paul Marchmont, artist and teacher of draw- 
ing, of Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. 

He was thinking of Olivia as he walked slowly up and down the bare 
platform, only separated by a rough wooden paling from the flat open 
fields on the outskirts of Kemberling. 

“The little girl is as feeble as a pale February butterfly,” he thought; 
“a puff of frosty wind might wither her away. But that woman, that 
woman—how handsome she is, with her accurate profile and iron mouth ; 
but what a raging fire there is hidden somewhere in her breast, and de- 
vouring her beauty by day and night! If I wanted to paint the sleeping 
scene in Macbeth, I’d ask her to sit for the Thane’s wicked wife. Perhaps 
she has some bloody secret as deadly as the murder ofa gray-headed Dun- 
can upon her conscience, and leaves her bedchamber in the stillness of the 
night to walk up and down those long oaken corridors at the Towers, 
and wring her hands and wail aloud in her sleep. Why did she marry 
John Marchmont? His life gave her little more than a fine house to live in. 
His death leaves her with nothing but ten or twelve thousand pounds in 
the Three per Cents. What is her mystery ? what is her secret, I wonder? 
for she must surely have one.” 

Such thoughts as these filled his mind as the train carried him away 
from the lonely little station, and away from the neighbourhood of March- 
mont Towers, within whose stony walls Mary lay in her quiet chamber, 
weeping for her dead father, and wishing—God knows in what utter 
singleness of heart—that she had been buried in the vault by his side. 


CuapTer XIII. 
OLIVIA’S DESPAIR. 
Tue life which Mary and her stepmother led at Marchmont Towers 
after poor John’s death was one of those tranquil and monotonous exist- 
ences that leave very little to be recorded, except the slow progress of 
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the weeks and months, the gradual changes of the seasons. Mary bore © 
her sorrows quietly, as it was her nature to bear all things. The doctor’s 
advice was taken, and Olivia removed her stepdaughter to Scarborough 
soon after the funeral. But the change of scene was slow to effect any 
change in the state of dull despairing sorrow into which the girl had 
fallen. The sea-breezes brought no colour into her pale cheeks. She 
obeyed her stepmother’s behests unmurmuringly, and wandered wearily 
by the dreary seashore in the dismal November weather in search of health 
and strength. But wherever she went, she carried with her the awful burden 
of her grief; and in every changing cadence of the low winter winds, in 
every varying murmur of the moaning waves, she seemed to hear her dead 
father’s funeral dirge. 

I think that, young as Mary Marchmont was, this mournful period 
was the great crisis of her life. The past, with its one great affection, 
had been swept away from her, and as yet there was no friendly figure to 
fill the dismal blank of the future. Had any kindly matron, any gentle 
Christian creature, been ready to stretch out her arms to the desolate 
orphan, Mary’s heart would have melted, and she would have crept to 
the shelter of that womanly embrace, to nestle there for ever. But there 
was no one. Olivia Marchmont obeyed the letter of her husband’s 
solemn appeal, as she had obeyed the letter of those Gospel sentences that 
had been familiar to her from her childhood, but was utterly unable to 
comprehend its spirit. She accepted the charge intrusted to her. She 
was unflinching in the performance of her duty; but no one glimmer of 
the holy light of motherly love and tenderness, the semi-divine compas- 
sion of womanhood, ever illumined the dark chambers of her heart. 
Every night she questioned herself upon her knees as to her rigid per- 
formance of the level round of duty she had allotted to herself; every 
night—scrupulous and self-relentless as the hardest judge who ever pro- 
nounced sentence upon a criminal—she took note of her own shortcomings, 
and acknowledged her deficiencies. 

But, unhappily, this self-devotion of Olivia’s pressed no less heavily 
upon Mary than on the widow herself. The more rigidly Mrs. March- 
mont performed the duties which she understood to be laid upon her by 
her dead husband’s last will and testament, the harder became the or- 
phan’s life. The weary treadmill of education worked on, when the 
young student was well-nigh fainting upon every step on that hopeless 
ladder of knowledge. If Olivia, on communing with herself at night, 
found that the day just done had been too easy a one for both mistress 
and pupil, the morrow’s allowance of Roman emperors and French gram- 
mar was made to do penance for yesterday’s shortcomings. 

“This girl has been intrusted to my care, and one of my first duties 
is to give her a good education,” Olivia Marchmont thought. “She is 
inclined to be idle; but I must fight against her inclination, whatever 
trouble the struggle entails upon myself. The harder the battle, the 
better for me, if I am conqueror.” 
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It was only thus that Olivia Marchmont could hope to be a good 
woman. It was only by the rigid performance of hard duties, the patient 
practice of tedious rites, that she could hope to attain that eternal crown 
which simpler Christians seem to win so easily. 

Morning and night the widow and her stepdaughter read the Bible 
together; morning and night they knelt side by side to join in the same 
familiar prayers: yet all these readings, and all these prayers, failed to 
bring them any nearer together. No tender sentence of inspiration, not 
the words of Christ Himself, ever struck the same chord in these two 
women’s hearts, bringing both into sudden unison. They went to church 
three times upon each dreary Sunday—dreary from the terrible uniformity 
which made one day a mechanical repetition of another, and sat together 
in the same pew ; and there were times when some solemn word, some sub- 
lime injunction, seemed to fall with a new meaning upon the orphan girl’s 
heart; but if she looked at her stepmother’s face, thinking to see some 
ray of that sudden light which had newly shone into her own mind re- 
flected there, the blank gloom of Olivia’s countenance seemed like a dead 
wall, across which no glimmer of radiance ever shone. 

They went back to Marchmont Towers in the early spring. People 
imagined that the young widow would cultivate the society of her hus- 
band’s old friends, and that morning callers would be welcome at the 
Towers, and the stately dinner-parties would begin again, when Mrs. 
Marchmont’s year of mourning was over. But it was not so; Olivia 
closed her doors upon almost all society, and devoted herself entirely to 
the education of her stepdaughter. The gossips of Swampington and 
Kemberling ; the county gentry who had talked of her piety and patience ; 
her unflinching devotion to the poor of her father’s parish ; talked now of 
her self-abnegation ; the sacrifices she made for her stepdaughter’s sake ; 
the noble manner in which she justified John Marchmont’s confidence in 
her goodness. Other women would have intrusted the heiress’s education 
to some hired governess, people said; other women would have been upon 
the look-out fora second husband ; other women would have grown weary 
of the dullness of that lonely Lincolnshire mansion, the monotonous society 
of a girl of sixteen. They were never tired of lauding Mrs. Marchmont 
as a model for all stepmothers in time to come. 

Did she sacrifice much, this woman, whose spirit was a raging’ fire, 
who had the ambition of a Semiramis, the courage of a Boadicea, the 
resolution ofa Lady Macbeth? Did she sacrifice much in resigning such 
provincial gaieties as might have adorned her life—a few dinner-parties, 
an occasional county-ball, a flirtation with some ponderous landed gentle- 
man or hunting squire ? 

No; these things would very soon have grown odious to her; more 
odious than the monotony of her empty life, more wearisome even than 
the perpetual weariness of her own spirit. I said that, when she accepted 
a new life by becoming the wife of John Marchmont, she acted in the 
spirit of a prisoner who is glad to exchange his old dungeon for a new 
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one. But, alas, the novelty of the prison-house had very speedily worn off, 
and that which Olivia Arundel had been at Swampington Rectory, Olivia 
Marchmont was now in the gaunt country mansion,—a wretched woman, 
weary of herself and all the world, devoured by a slow-consuming and 
perpetual fire. 

This woman was for two long melancholy years Mary Marchmont’s 
sole companion and instructress. I say sole companion advisedly ;- for the 
girl was not allowed to become intimate with the younger members of 
such few county families as still called occasionally at the Towers, lest 
she should become empty-headed and frivolous by such companionship, 
Olivia said. Alas, there was little fear of Mary’s becoming empty-headed. 
As she grew taller and more slender, she seemed to get weaker and 
paler, and her heavy head drooped wearily under the load of knowledge 
which it had been made to carry, like some poor sickly flower oppressed 
by the weight of the dew-drops which would have revivified a hardier 
blossom. 

Heaven knows to what end Mrs. Marchmont educated her step- 
daughter. Poor Mary could have told the precise date of any event in 
universal history, ancient or modern; she could have named the exact 
latitude and longitude of the remotest island in the least navigable 
ocean, and might have given an accurate account of the manners and 
customs of its inhabitants, had she been called upon to do so. She was 
alarmingly learned upon the subject of tertiary and old red sandstone, 
and could have told you almost as much as Mr. Charles Kingsley himself 
about the history of a gravel-pit,—though I doubt if she could have con- 
veyed her information in quite such a pleasant manner ; she could have 
pointed out every star in the broad heavens above Lincolnshire, and could 
have told the history of its discovery ; she knew the hardest names that 
science had given to the familiar field-flowers she met in her daily walks ; 
—yet I cannot say that her conversation was any the more brilliant be- 
cause of this, or that her spirits grew any the lighter under the influence 
of this general mental illumination. 

But Mrs. Marchmont did most earnestly believe that this laborious 
educationary process was one of the duties she owed her stepdaughter ; 
and when, at seventeen years of age, Mary emerged from the struggle, 
laden with such intellectual spoils as I have described above, the widow 
felt a quiet satisfaction as she contemplated her work, and said to her- 
self, “In this, at least, I have done my duty.” 

Amongst all the dreary mass of instruction beneath which her health 
had very nearly succumbed, the girl had learned one thing that was a 
source of pleasure to herself. She had learned to become a very brilliant 
musician. She was not a musical genius, remember; for no such vivid 
flame as the fire of genius had ever burned in her gentle breast ; but all 
the tenderness of her nature, all the poetry of a hyper-poetical mind, 
centred in this one accomplishment, and, condemned to perpetual silence 
in every other tongue, found a new and glorious language here. The 
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girl had been forbidden to read Byron and Scott, but she was not 
forbidden to sit at her piano when the day’s toils were over, and the 
twilight was dusky in her quiet room, playing dreamy melodies by Beeth- 
oven and Mozart, and making her own poetry to Mendelssohn’s word- 
less songs. I think her soul must have shrunk and withered away had 
it not been for this one resource, this one refuge, in which her mind re- 
gained its elasticity, springing up, like a trampled flower, into new life 
and beauty. 

Olivia was well pleased to see the girl sit hour after hour at her 
piano. She had learned to play well and brilliantly herself, mastering all 
difficulties with the proud determination which was a part of her strong 
nature; but she had no special love for music. All things that com- 
pose the poetry and beauty of life had been denied to this woman, in 
common with the tenderness which makes the chief loveliness of woman- 
kind. She sat by and listened while Mary’s slight hands wandered over 
the instrument, carrying the player’s soul away into trackless regions of 
dreamland and beauty; but she heard nothing in the music except so 
many chords, so many tones and semitones, played in such or such 
a time. 

It would have been scarcely natural for Mary Marchmont, reserved 
and self-contained though she had been ever since her father’s death, to 
have had no yearning for more genial companionship than that of her 
stepmother. The girl who had kept watch in her room by the doctor’s 
suggestion, was the one friend and confidante whom the young mistress 
of Marchmont Towers fain would have chosen. But here Olivia inter- 
posed, sternly forbidding any intimacy between the two girls. Hester 
Pollard was the daughter of a small tenant farmer, and no fit associate 
for Mrs. Marchmont’s stepdaughter. Olivia thought that this taste for 
obscure company was the fruit of Mary’s early training ; the taint left by 
those bitter, debasing days of poverty, in which John Marchmont and 
his daughter had lived in some wretched Lambeth lodging. 

“ But Hester Pollard is fond of me, mamma,” the girl pleaded; “ and 
I feel so happy at the old farmhouse. They are all so kind to me when 
I go there,—Hester’s father, and mother, and little brothers and sisters, 
you know; and the poultry-yard, and the pigs and horses, and the 
green-pond, with the geese cackling round it, remind me of my aunt’s 
in Berkshire. I went there once with poor papa for a day or two; it 
was such a change after Oakley Street.” 

But Mrs. Marchmont was inflexible upon this point. She would 
allow her stepdaughter to pay a ceremonial visit now and then to Farmer 
Pollard’s, and to be entertained with cowslip-wine and pound-cake in the 
low old-fashioned parlour, where all the polished mahogany-chairs were 
so shining and slippery that it was a marvel how any body ever con- 
trived to sit down upon them. Olivia allowed such solemn visits as these 
now and then, and she permitted Mary to renew the farmer's lease upon 
sufficiently advantageous terms, and to make occasional presents to her 
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favourite, Hester. But all stolen visits to the farmyard, all evening ram- 
bles with the farmer’s daughter in the apple-orchard at the back of the 
low white farmhouse, were strictly interdicted; and though Mary and 
Hester were friends still, they were fain to be content with a chance 
meeting once in the course of a dreary interval of months, and a silent 
pressure of the hand. 

“You mustn’t think that I am proud of my money, Hester,” Mary 
said to her friend, “or that I forget you now that we see each other so 
seldom. Papa used to let me come to the farm whenever I liked; but 
papa had seen a great deal of poverty. Mamma keeps me almost always 
at home at my studies; but she is very good to me, and of course I am 
bound to obey her; papa wished me to obey her.”’ 

The orphan girl never for a moment forgot the terms of her father’s 
will. He had wished her to obey; what should she do, then, but be obe- 
dient? Her submission to Olivia’s lightest wish was only a part of the 
homage which she paid to that beloved father’s memory. 

It was thus she grew to early womanhood: a child in gentle obe- 
dience and docility ; a woman by reason of that grave and thoughtful 
character which had been peculiar to her from her very infancy. It was 
in a life such as this, narrow, monotonous, joyless, that her seventeenth 
birthday came and went, scarcely noticed, scarcely remembered, in the 
dull uniformity of the days which left no track behind them; and Mary 
Marchmont was a woman,—a woman with all the tragedy of life before 
her; infantine in her innocence and inexperience of the world outside 
Marchmont Towers. 

The passage of time had been so long unmarked by any break in its 
tranquil course, the dull routine of life had been so long undisturbed by 
change, that I believe the two women thought their lives would go on 
for ever and ever. Mary, at least, had never looked beyond the dull 
horizon of the present. Her habit of castle-building had died out with 
her father’s death. What need had she to build castles, now that he 
could no longer inhabit them? Edward Arundel, the bright boy she 
remembered in Oakley Street, the dashing young officer who had corfie to 
Marchmont Towers, had dropped back into the chaos of the past. Her 
father had been the keystone in the arch of Mary’s existence: he was 
gone, and a mass of chaotic ruins alone remained of the familiar visions 
which had once beguiled her. The world had ended with John March- 
mont’s death, and his daughter’s life since that great sorrow had been at 
best only a passive endurance of existence. They had heard very little 
of the young soldier at Marchmont Towers. Now and then a letter from 
some member of the family at Dangerfield had come to the Rector of 
Swampington. The warfare was still raging far away in the East, cruel and 
desperate battles were being fought, and brave Englishmen were winning 
loot and laurels, or perishing under the scimitars of Sikhs and Affghans, 
as the case might be. Squire Arundel’s youngest son was not doing less 
than his duty, the letters said. He had gained his captaincy, and was 
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well spoken of by great soldiers, whose very names were like the sound 
of the war-trumpet to English ears. 

Olivia heard all this. She sat by her father, sometimes looking over 
his shoulder at the crumpled letter, as he read aloud to her of her cou- 
sin’s exploits. The familiar name seemed to be all ablaze with lurid light 
as the widow’s greedy eyes devoured it. How commonplace the letters 
were! What frivolous nonsense Letitia Arundel intermingled with the 
news of her brother! “You'll be glad to hear that my gray pony has got 
the better of his lameness. Papa gave a hunting-breakfast on Tuesday 
week. Lord Mountlitchcombe was present; but the hunting-men are 
very much aggravated about the frost, and I fear we shall have no cro- 
cuses. Edward has got his captaincy, papa told me to tell you; Sir 
Charles Napier and Major Outram have spoken very lightly of him; but 
he—Edward, I mean—got a sabre-cut on his left arm, besides a wound 
on his forehead, and was laid up for nearly a month. I dare say you 
remember old Colonel Tollesly, at Halburton Lodge? He died last No- 
vember; and has left all his money to—” and the young lady ran on thus 
with such gossip as she thought might be pleasing to her uncle; and 
there were no more tidings of the young soldier, whose life-blood had so 
nearly been spilt for his country’s glory. 

Olivia thought of him as she rode back to Marchmont Towers. She 
thought of the sabre-cut upon his arm, and pictured him wounded and 
bleeding, lying beneath the canvas shelter of a tent, comfortless, lonely, 
forsaken. 

“ Better for me if he had died,” she thought; “ better for me if I were 
to hear of his death to-morrow.” 

And with the idea the picture of such a calamity arose before her so 
vividly and hideously distinct, that she thought for one brief moment 
of agony, “This is not a fancy, it is a presentiment; it is second sight; 
the thing will occur.” 

She imagined herself going to see her father as she had gone that 
morning. All would be the same: the low gray garden-wall of the 
Rectory; the ceaseless surging of the sea; the prim servant-maid; the 
familiar study, with its litter of books and papers ; the smell of old cigar- 
smoke; the chintz curtains flapping in the open window; the dry leaves 
fluttering in the garden without. There would be nothing changed ex- 
cept her father’s face, which would be a little graver than usual. And 
then, after a little hesitation, after a brief preamble about the uncertainty 
of life, the necessity for looking always beyond this world, the horrors of 
war,—the dreadful words would be upon his lips, when she would read 
all the hideous truth in his face, and fall prone to the ground, before 
he could say, “‘ Edward Arundel is dead.” 

Yes; she felt all the anguish. It would be this—this sudden para- 
lysis of black despair. She tested the strength of her endurance by this 
imaginary torture,—scarcely imaginary, surely, when it seemed so real, 
—and asked herself a strange question: “Am I strong enough to bear 
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this, or would it be less terrible to go on, suffering for ever—for ever 
abased and humiliated by the degradation of my love for a man who does 
not care for me ?” 

So long as John Marchmont had lived, this woman would have been 
true to the terrible victory she had won upon the eve of her bridal. She 
would have been true to herself and to her marriage-vow; but her hus- 
band’s death, in setting her free, had cast her back upon the madness of 
her youth. Itwas no longer a sin to think of Edward Arundel. Having 
once suffered this idea to arise in her mind, her idol grew too strong for 
her, and she thought of him by night and day. 

Yes; she thought of him for ever and ever. The narrow life to which 
she doomed herself, the self-immolation which she called duty, left her 
a prey to this one thought. Her work was not enough for her. Her 
powerful mind wasted and shrivelled for want of worthy employment. 
It was like one vast roll of parchment whereon half the wisdom of the 
world might have been inscribed, but on which was only written over 
and over again, in maddening iteration, the name of Edward Arundel. 
If Olivia Marchmont could have gone to America, and entered herself 
amongst the feminine professors of law and medicine,—if she could have 
set up a printing-press in Bloomsbury, or even written a novel,—I think 
she might have been saved. The superabundant energy of her mind 
would have found a new object. As it was, she did none of these things. 
She had only dreamt one dream, and by force of perpetual repetition the 
dream had become a madness. 

But the monotonous life was not to go on for ever. The dull, gray, 
leaden sky was to be illumined by sudden bursts of sunshine, and swept 
by black thunder-clouds, whose stormy violence was to shake the very 
universe for these two solitary women. 

John Marchmont had been dead nearly three years. Mary’s humble 
friend, the farmer’s daughter, had married a young tradesman in- the 
village of Kemberling, a mile and a half from the Towers. Mary was 
a woman now, and had seen the last of the Roman emperors and all 
the dry-as-dust studies of her early girlhood. She had nothing to do 
but accompany her stepmother hither and thither amongst the poor 
cottagers about Kemberling and two or three other small parishes within 
a drive of the Towers, doing good, after Olivia’s fashion, by line and rule. 
At home the young lady did what she pleased, sitting for hours together 
at her piano, or wading through gigantic achievements in the way of 
embroidery-work. She was even allowed to read novels now, but only 
such novels as were especially recommended to Olivia, who was one of 
the patronesses of a book-club at Swampington. 

The two women went to Kemberling Church together three times every 
Sunday. It was rather monotonous; the same church, the same rector 
and curate, the same clerk, the same congregation, the same old organ- 
tunes and droning voices of Lincolnshire charity-children, the same ser- 
mons very often. But Mary had grown accustomed to monotony. She 
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had ceased to hope or care for any thing since her father’s death, and was 
very well contented to be let alone, and allowed to dawdle through a 
dreary life which was utterly without aim or purpose. She sat opposite 
her stepmother on one particular afternoon in the state-pew at Kember- 
ling, which was lined with faded red baize, and raised a little above the 
pews of meaner worshipers ; she was sitting with her listless hands lying 
in her lap, looking thoughtfully at her stepmother’s stony face, and 
listening to the dull droning of the rector’s voice above her head. It was 
a sunny afternoon in early June, and the church was bright with a warm 
yellow radiance ; one of the old diamond-paned windows was open, and 
the tinkling of a sheep-bell far away in the distance, and the hum of bees 
in the churchyard, sounded pleasantly in the quiet of the hot atmosphere. 

The young mistress of Marchmont Towers felt the drowsy influence of 
that tranquil summer weather creeping stealthily upon her. The heavy 
eyelids drooped over her soft brown eyes, those wistful eyes which had 
looked so long wearily out upon a world in which there seemed so little 
joy. ‘The rector’s sermon was a very long one this warm afternoon, 
and there was a low sound of snoring somewhere in one of the shadowy 
and sheltered pews beneath the galleries. Mary tried very hard to keep 
herself awake. Mrs. Marchmont had frowned darkly at her once or 
twice already, for to fall asleep in church was a dire iniquity in Olivia’s 
rigid creed ; but the drowsiness was not easily to be conquered, and the 
girl was sinking into a peaceful slumber in the face of her stepmother’s 
menacing frowns, when the sound of a sharp footfall on one of the gravel 
pathways in the churchyard aroused her attention. 

Heaven knows why she should have been awoke out of her sleep 
by the sound of that step. It was different, perhaps, to the footsteps 
of the Kemberling congregation. The brisk, sharp sound of the tread 
striking lightly but firmly on the gravel was not compatible with the 
shuffling gait of the tradespeople and farmers’ men who formed the 
greater part of the worshipers at that quiet Lincolnshire church. Again, 
it would have been a monstrous sin in that tranquil place for any one 
member of the congregation to disturb the rest by entering at such a 
time as this. It was a stranger, then, evidently. What did it matter? 
Miss Marchmont scarcely cared to lift her eyelids to see who or what the 
stranger was; but the intruder let in such a flood of June sunshine when 
he pushed open the ponderous oaken door under the church-porch, that 
she was dazzled by that sudden burst of light, and involuntarily opened 
her eyes. 

The stranger let the door swing softly to behind him, and stood he- 
neath the shadow of the porch, not caring to advance any further, or to 
disturb the congregation by his presence. 

Mary could not see him very plainly at first. She could only dimly 
define the outline of his tall figure, the waving masses of chestnut hair 
tinged with gleams of gold; but little by little his face seemed to grow 
out of the shadow, until she saw it all,—the handsome patrician features, 
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the luminous blue eyes, the amber moustache,—the face which, in Oakley 
Street, eight years ago, she had elected as her type of all manly perfection, 
her ideal of heroic grace. 

Yes; it was Edward Arundel. Her eyes lighted up with an un- 
wonted rapture as she looked at him; her lips parted ; and her breath 
came in faint gasps. All the monotonous years, the terrible agonies of 
sorrow, dropped away into the past ; and there was nothing but the present, 
the all-glorious present. 

The one friend of her childhood had come back. The one link, the 
almost forgotten link, that bound her to every day-dream of those foolish , 
early days, was united once more by the presence of the young soldier. 
All that happy time, nearly five years ago,—that happy time in which the 
tennis-court had been built, and the boat-house by the river restored,— 
those sunny autumn duys before her father’s second marriage,—returned 
to her. There was pleasure and joy in the world, after all; and then the 
memory of her father came back to her mind, and her eyes filled with 
tears. How sorry Edward would be to see his old friend’s empty place 
in the western drawing-room ; how sorry for her, and for her loss! Olivia 
Marchmont saw the change in her stepdaughter’s face, and looked at 
her with stern amazement. But, after the first shock of that delicious 
surprise, Mary’s training asserted itself. She folded her hands,—they 
trembled a little, but Olivia did not see that,—and waited patiently, with 
her eyes cast down and a faint flush lighting up her pale cheeks, until 
the sermon was finished, and the congregation began to disperse. She 
was not impatient. She felt as if she could have waited thus peacefully 
and contentedly for ever, knowing that the only friend she had on earth 
was near her. 

Olivia was slow to leave her pew; but at last she opened the door 
and went out into the quiet aisle, followed by Mary, out under the sha- 
dowy porch and into the gravel-walk in the churchyard, where Edward 
Arundel was waiting for the two ladies. 

John Marchmont’s widow uttered no cry of surprise when she saw 
her cousin standing a little way apart from the slowly-dispersing Kem- 
berling congregation. Her dark face faded a little, and her heart 
seemed to stop its pulsation suddenly, as if she had been turned into 
stone; but this was only for a moment. She held out her hand to Mr. 
Arundel in the next instant, and bade him welcome to Lincolnshire. 

“T did not know you were in England,” she said. 

“Scarcely any one knows it yet,” the young man answered; “and 
I have not even been home. I came to Marchmont Towers at once.” 

He turned from his cousin to Mary, who was standing a little behind 
her stepmother. 

“ Dear Polly,” he said, taking both her hands in his, “I was so 
sorry for you, when I heard—” 

He stopped, for he saw the tears welling up to her eyes. It was not 
his allusion to her father’s death that had distressed her. He had called 
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her Polly, the old familiar name, which she had never heard since that 
dead father’s lips had last spoken it. 

The carriage was waiting at the gate of the churchyard, and Edward 
Arundel went back to Marchmont Towers with the two ladies. He had 
reached the house a quarter of an hour after they had left it for after- 
noon church, and had walked over to Kemberling. 

“T was so anxious to see you, Polly,” he said, “ after all this long 
time, that I had no patience to wait until you and Livy came back from 
church.” 

Olivia started as the young man said this. It was Mary Marchmont 
whom he had come to see, then; not her. Was she never to be any thing ? 
Was she to be for ever insulted by this humiliating indifference? A dark 
flush came over her face, as she drew her head up with the air of an 
offended empress, and looked angrily at her cousin. Alas, he did not 
even see that indignant glance. He was bending over Mary, telling her’ 
in a low tender voice, of the grief he had felt at learning the news of her 
father’s death. 

Olivia Marchmont looked with an eager, scrutinising gaze at her 
stepdaughter. Could it be possible that Edward Arundel might ever 
come to love this girl? Could such a thing be possible? A hideous depth 
of horror and confusion seemed to open before her with the thought. In 
all the past, amongst all things she had imagined, amongst all the cala- 
mities she had pictured to herself, she had never thought of any thing 
like this. Would such a thing ever come to pass? Would she ever 
grow to hate this girl—this girl, who had been intrusted to her by her 
dead husband—with the most terrible hatred that one woman could feel 
towards anotlier? 

In the next moment she was angry with herself for the abject foliy 
of this new terror. She had never yet learned to think of Mary as a 
woman. She had never thought of her otherwise than as the pale child- 
like girl who had come to her meekly, day after day, to recite difficult 
lessons, standing in a submissive attitude before her, and rendering obe- 
dience to her in all things. Was it likely, was it possible, that this pale- 
faced girl would enter into the lists against her in the great battle of her 
life? Was it likely that she was to find her adversary and her conqueror 
here, in the meek child who had been committed to her charge ? 

She watched her stepdaughter’s face with a jealous, hungry gaze. 
Was it beautiful? No! The features were delicate; the brown eyes soft 
and dovelike, almost lovely, now that they were irradiated by a new light, 
as they looked shyly up at Edward Arundel. But the girl’s face was wan 
and colourless. It lacked the splendour of beauty. It was only after you 
had looked at her for a very long time that you began to think the face 
rather pretty. 

The five years during which Edward Arundel had been away had 
made little alteration in him. He was rather stouter, perhaps; his amber 
moustache thicker; his manner more dashing than of old. The mark of 
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a sabre-cut under the clustering chestnut curls upon the temple gave hini 
a certain soldierly dignity. He seemed a man of the world now, and 
Mary Marchmont was rather afraid of him. He was so different to the 
Lincolnshire squires, the bashful younger sons who were to be educated 
for the Church. He was so dashing, so elegant, so splendid! From the 
waving grace of his hair to the tip of the polished boot peeping out of his 
well-cut trousers (there were no pegtops in 1847, and it was le genre to 
show very little of the boot), he was a creature to be wondered at, to be 
almost reverenced, Mary thought. She could not help admiring the cut of 
his coat, the easy nonchalance of his manner, the waxed ends of his curved 
moustache, the dangling toys of gold and enamel that jingled at his 
watch-chain, the waves of perfume that floated away from his cambric 
handkerchief. She was childish enough to worship all these external 
attributes in her hero. 

“Shall I invite him to Marchmont Towers?” Olivia thought; and 
while she was deliberating upon this question, Mary Marchmont cried 
out, “ You will stop at the Towers, won’t you, Mr. Arundel, as you did 
when poor papa was alive ?” 

‘Most decidedly, Miss Marchmont,” the young man answered. “I 
mean to throw myself upon your hospitality as confidingly as I did a long 
time ago in Oakley Street, when you gave me hot rolls for my breakfast.” 

Mary laughed aloud; perhaps for the first time since her father’s 
death. Olivia bit her lip. She was of so little account, then, she thought, 
that they did not care to consult her. A gloomy shadow spread itself 
over her face. Already, already she began to hate this pale-faced, 
childish orphan girl, who seemed to be transformed into a new being 
under the spell of Edward Arundel’s presence. 

But she made no attempt to prevent his stopping at the Towers, 
though a word from her would have effectually hindered his coming. A 
dull torpor of despair took possession of her; a black apprehension para- 
lysed her mind. She felt that a pit of horror was opening before her 
ignorant feet. All that she had suffered was as nothing to what she 
was about to suffer. Let it be, then. What could she do to keep this 
torture away from her? Let it come, since it seemed that it must come 
in some shape or other. 

She thought all this, while she sat back in a corner of the carriage 
watching the two faces opposite to her, as Edward and Mary, seated 
with their backs to the horses, talked together in low confidential tones, 
which scarcely reached her ear. She thought all this during the short 
drive between Kemberling and Marchmont Towers; and when the carri- 
age drew up before the low Tudor portico, the dark shadow had settled on 
her face. Her mind was made up. Let Edward Arundel come; let the 
worst come. She had struggled; she had tried to do her duty ; she had 
Striven to be good. But her destiny was stronger than herself, and had 
brought this young soldier over land and sea, safe out of every danger, 
rescued from every peril, to be her destruction. I think that in this 
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crisis of her life the last faint ray of Christian light faded out of this 
lost woman’s soul, leaving utter darkness and desolation. The old land- 
marks, dimly descried in the weary desert, sank for ever down into the 
quicksands, and she was left alone,— alone with her despair. Her 
jealous soul prophesied the evil which she dreaded. This man, whose 
indifference to her was almost an insult, would fall in love with Mary 
Marchmont,—with Mary Marchmont, whose eyes lit up into new beauty 
under the glances of his, whose pale face blushed into faint bloom as he 
talked to her. The girl’s undisguised admiration would flatter the young 
man’s vanity, and he would fall in love with her out of very frivolity and 
weakness of purpose. 

“He is weak and vain, and foolish and frivolous, I dare say,” Olivia 
thought ; “and if I were to fling myself upon my knees at his feet, and 
tell him that I loved him, he would be flattered and grateful, and would 
be ready to return my affection. IfI could tell him what this girl tells 
him in every look and word, he would be as pleased with me as he is with 
her.” 

Her lip curled with unutterable scorn as she thought this. She was 
so despicable to herself by the deep humiliation of her wasted love, that 
the object of that foolish passion seemed despicable also. She was for 
ever weighing Edward Arundel against all the tortures she had endured 
for his sake, and for ever finding him wanting. He must have been a 
demigod if his perfections could have outweighed so much misery; and 
for this reason she was unjust to her cousin, and could not accept him for 
that which he really was,—a generous-hearted, candid, honourable young 
man,—not a great man or a wonderful man,—a brave and honest-minded 
soldier, very well worthy of a good woman’s love. 


Mr. Arundel stayed at the Towers, occupying the room which had 
been his in John Marchmont’s lifetime; and a new existence began for 
Mary. The young man was delighted with his old friend’s daughter. 
Amid all the Calcutta belles whom he had danced with at Government- 
House balls and flirted with upon the Indian racecourse, he could re- 
member no one as fascinating as this girl, who seemed as childlike now, in 
her early womanhood, as she had been womanly while she wasa child. Her 
naive tenderness for himself bewitched and enraptured him. Who could 
have avoided being charmed by that pure and innocent affection, which was 
as freely given by the girl of eighteen as it had been by the child, and was 
unchanged in character by the lapse of years? The young officer had 
been so much admired and caressed in Calcutta, that perhaps, by reason 
of his successes, he had returned to England heart-whole; and he aban- 
doned himself, without any arriére-pensée, to the quiet happiness which 
he felt in Mary Marchmont’s society. I do not say that he was intoxi- 
cated by her beauty, which was by no means of the intoxicating order, or 
that he was madly in love with her. The gentle fascination of her society 
crept upon him before he was aware ofits influence. He had never taken 
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the trouble to examine his own feelings; they were disengaged,—as free 
as butterflies to settle upon which flower might seem the fairest; and he 
had therefore no need to put himself under a course of rigorous self-exa- 
mination. As yet he believed that the pleasure he now felt in Mary’s 
society was the same order of enjoyment he had experienced five years 
before, when he had taught her chess, and promised her long rambles by 
the seashore. 

They had no long rambles now in solitary lanes and under flowering 
hedgerows beside the waving green corn. Olivia watched them with 
untiring eyes. The tortures to which a jealous woman may condemn her- 
self are not much greater than those she can inflict upon others. Mrs. 
Marchmont took good care that her ward and her cousin were not too 
happy. Wherever they went, she went also; whenever they spoke, she 
listened ; whatever arrangement was most likely to please them was op- 
posed by her. Edward was not coxcomb enough to have any suspicion 
of the reason of this conduct on his cousin’s part. He only smiled and 
shrugged his shoulders; and attributed her watchfulness to an overstrained 
sense of her responsibility, and the necessity of surveillance. 

“ Does she think me such a villain and a traitor,” he thought, “ that 
she fears to leave me alone with my dead friend’s orphan daughter, lest I 
should whisper corruption into her innocent ear? How little these good 
women know of us, after all! What vulgar suspicions and narrow-minded 
fears influence them against us! Are they honourable and honest towards 
each other, I wonder, that they can entertain such pitiful doubts of our 
honour and honesty ?” 

So, hour after hour and day after day, Olivia Marchmont kept 
watch and ward over Edward and Mary. It was strange that love 
could blossom in such an atmosphere; it seems strange that the cruel 
gaze of those hard gray eyes did not chill the two innocent hearts, and 
prevent their free expansion. But it was not so. The egotism of love 
was all omnipotent. Neither Edward nor Mary was conscious of the evil 
light in the glance that so often rested upon them. The universe narrowed 
itself to the one spot of earth upon which these two stood side by side. 

Edward Arundel had been more than a month at Marchmont Towers 
when Olivia went, upon a hot July evening, to Swampington, on a brief 
visit to the Rector,—a visit of duty. She would doubtless have taken 
Mary Marchmont with her; but the girl had been suffering from a vio- 
lent headache throughout the burning summer day, and had kept her 
room. Edward Arundel had gone out early in the morning upon a 
fishing excursion to a famous trout-stream seven or eight miles from 
the Towers, and was not likely to return until after nightfall. There 
was no chance, therefore, of 1 meeting between Mary and the young 
officer, Olivia thought; no chance of any confidential talk which she 
would not be by to hear. 

Did Edward Arundel love the pale-faced girl who revealed her devo- 
tion to him with such childlike unconsciousness? Olivia Marchmont had 
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not been able to answer that question. She had sounded the young man 
several times upon his feelings towards her stepdaughter ; but he had met 
her hints and insinuations with perfect frankness, declaring that Mary 
seemed as much a child to him now as she had appeared nearly nine 
years before in Oakley Street, and that the pleasure he took in her society 
was only such as he might have felt in that of any innocent and confiding 
child. 

“Her simplicity is so bewitching, you know, Livy,” he said; “she 
looks up in my face, and trusts me with all her little secrets, and tells me 
her dreams about her dead father, and all her foolish, innocent fancies, as 
confidingly as if I were some playfellow of her own age and sex. She’s 
so refreshing after the artificial belles of a Calcutta ball-room, with their 
stereotyped fascinations and their complete manual of flirtation, the same 
for ever and ever. She is such a pretty little spontaneous darling, with 
her soft, shy, brown eyes, and her low voice, which always sounds to me 
like the cooing of the doves in the poultry-yard.” 

I think that Olivia, in the depth of her gloomy despair, took some 
comfort from such speeches as these. Was this.frank expression of regard 
for Mary Marchmont a token of love? No; not as the widow understood 
the stormy madness. Love to her had been a dark and terrible passion, 
a thing to be concealed, as monomaniacs have sometimes contrived to 
keep the secret of their mania, until it burst forth at last, fatal and irre- 
pressible, in some direful work of wreck and ruin. 

So Olivia Marchmont took an early dinner alone, and drove away 
from the Towers at four o’clock on a blazing summer afternoon, more 
at peace perhaps than she had been since Edward Arundel’s coming. 
She paid her dutiful visit to her father, sat with him for some time, 
talked to the two old servants who waited upon him, walked two or three 
times up and down the neglected garden, and then drove back to the 
Towers. 

The first object upon which her eyes fell as she entered the hall was 
Edward Arundel’s fishing-tackle lying in disorder upon an oaken bench 
near the broad arched door that opened out into the quadrangle. An 
angry flush mounted to her face as she turned upon the servant near 
her. 

“Mr. Arundel has come home?” she said. 

“Yes, ma’am, he came in half an hour ago; but he went out again 
almost directly with Miss Marchmont.” 

“‘ Indeed! I thought Miss Marchmont was in her room ?” 

“No, ma’am ; she came down to the drawing-room about an hour after 
you left. Her head was better, ma’am, she said.” 

“ And she went out with Mr. Arundel? Do you know which way 
they went ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am ; I heard Mr. Arundel say he wanted to look at the old 
boat-house by the river.” 

“ And they have gone there?” 
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“T think so, ma’am.” 

“Very good; I will go down to them. Miss Marchmont must not 
stop out in the night-air. The dew is falling already.” 

The door leading into the quadrangle was open, and Olivia swept 
across the broad threshold, haughty and self-possessed, very stately-look- 
ing in her long black garments. She still wore mourning for her dead 
husband. What inducement had she ever had to cast off that sombre 
attire? What need to trick herself out in gay colours? What loving 
eyes would be charmed by her splendour? She went out of the door, 
across the quadrangle, undera stone archway, and into the low stunted 
wood, which was gloomy even in the summer-time. The setting sun 
was shining upon the western front of the Towers ; but here all seemed 
cold and desolate. The damp mists were rising from the sodden ground 
beneath the trees. The frogs were croaking down by the river-side. With 
her small white teeth set, and her breath coming in fitful gasps, Olivia 
Marchmont hurried to the water’s edge, winding in and out between the 
trees, tearing her black dress amongst the brambles, scorning all beaten 
paths, heedless where she trod, so long as she made her way speedily to 
the spot she wanted to reach. 

At last the black sluggish river and the old boat-house came in sight, 
between a long vista of ugly distorted trunks and gnarled branches of 
pollard oak and willow. The building was dreary and dilapidated looking, 
for the improvements commenced by Edward Arundel five years ago had 
never been fully carried out; but it was sufficiently substantial, and bore 
no traces of positive decay. Down by the water’s edge there was a great 
cavernous recess for the shelter of the boats, and above this there was a 
pavilion, built of brick and stone, containing two decent-sized chambers, 
with latticed windows overlooking the river. A flight of stone steps with 
an iron balustrade led up to the door of this pavilion, which was sup- 
ported upon the solid side-walls of the boat-house below. 

In the stillness of the summer twilight Olivia heard the voices of those 
whom she came to seek. They were standing down by the edge of the 
water, upon a narrow pathway that ran along by the sedgy brink of the 
river, and only a few paces from the pavilion. The door of the boat- 
house was open; a long-disused wherry lay rotting upon the damp and 
mossy flags. Olivia crept into the shadowy recess. The door that faced 
the river had fallen from its rusty hinges, and the slimy woodwork lay 
in ruins upon the threshold of the dark recess. Sheltered by the stone 
archway that had once been closed by this door, Olivia listened to the 
voices beside the still water. 

Mary Marchmont was standing close to the river’s edge; Edward stood 
beside her, leaning against the trunk of a willow that grew close to the 
water. 

“ My childish darling,” the young man murmured, as if in reply to 
something his companion had said, “and so you think, because you are 
simple-minded and innocent, I am not to love you. It is your innocence 
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I love, Polly dear,—let me call you Polly, as I used five years ago,—and 
I wouldn’t have you otherwise for all the world. Do you know that some- 
times I am almost sorry I ever came back to Marchmont Towers ?” 

“ Sorry you came back ?” cried Mary, in a tone of alarm. “Oh, why 
do you say that, Mr. Arundel ?” 

“ Because you are heiress to eleven thousand a year, Mary, and the 
Moated Grange behind us; and this dreary wood, and the river,—the 
river is yours, I dare say, Miss Marchmont ;—and I wish you joy of the 
possession of so much sluggish water and so many square miles of swamp 
and fen.” 

“ But what then?” Mary asked wonderingly. 

“What then? Do you know, Polly darling, that if I ask you to 
marry me people will call me a fortune-hunter, and declare that I came 
‘to Marchmont Towers bent upon stealing its heiress’s innocent heart, be- 
fore she had learned the value of the estate that must go along with it? 
God knows they’d wrong me, Polly, as cruelly as ever an honest man was 
wronged ; for, so long as I have money to pay my tailor and tobacconist, 
—and I’ve more than enough for both of them,—I want nothing further of 
the world’s wealth. What should I do with all this swamp and fen, Miss 
Marchmont—with all that horrible complication of expired leases to be 
renewed, and income-taxes to be appealed against, that rich people have 
to endure? If you were not rich, Polly, I—” 

He stopped and laughed, striking the toe of his boot amongst the 
weeds, and knocking the pebbles into the water. The woman crouching 
in the shadow of the archway listened with whitened cheeks and glaring 
eyes ; listened as she might have listened to the sentence of her death, 
drinking in every syllable, in her ravenous desire to lose no breath that 
told her of her anguish. 

“Tf I were not rich!” murmured Mary ; “ what if I were not rich ?” 

“T should tell you how dearly I love you, Polly, and ask you to be 
my wife by and by.” 

The girl looked up at him for a few moments in silence, shyly at 
first, and then more boldly, with a beautiful light kindling in her eyes. 

“T love you dearly too, Mr. Arundel,” she said, at last; “and I 
would rather you had my money than any one else in the world; and 
there was something in papa’s will that made me think—” 

“He would wish this, Polly,” cried the young man, clasping the 
trembling little figure to his breast. “Mr. Paulette sent me a copy of 
the will, Polly, when he sent my diamond-ring ; and I think there were 
some words in it that hinted at such a wish. Your father said he left 
me this legacy, darling,—I have his letter still,—the legacy of a helpless 
girl. God knows I will try to be worthy of such a trust, Mary dearest; 
God knows I will be faithful to my promise, made nine years ago.” 

The woman listening in the dark archway sank down upon the damp 
flags at her feet, amongst the slimy rotten wood and rusty iron nails 
and hinges. She sat there for a ong time, not unconscious, but quite 
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motionless, her white face leaning against the moss-grown arch, staring 
blankly out of the black shadows. She sat there and listened, while the 
lovers talked in low tender murmurs of the sorrowful past and of the 
unknown future; the beautiful untrodden region, in which they were to 
go hand in hand through all the long years of quiet happiness between 
that moment and the grave. She sat and listened till the moonlight 
faintly shimmered upon the water, and the footsteps of the lovers died 
away upon the narrow pathway by which they went back to the house. 

Olivia Marchmont did not move until an hour after they had gone. 
Then she raised herself with an effort, and walked with stiffened limbs 
slowly and painfully to the house, and to her own room, where she locked 
her door, and flung herself upon the ground in the darkness. 

Mary came to her to ask why she did not come to the drawing-room, 
and Mrs. Marchmont answered, with a hoarse voice, that she was ill, 
and wished to be alone. Neither Mary, nor the old woman-servant who 
had nursed Olivia, and had some little influence over her, could get any 
other answer than this. 
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Why 2 





Came three of the Angels of God to my bed : 
Nothing I saw, but I felt them around, 
First in a silence, and then in a sound, 

For I wept—and they bade me be comforted. 


Confused in one sweetness, their voices at first 
Breath’d as one breath, like a cluster of bloom ; 
But, I tell you, I felt there were three in the room, 

God’s Angels, that spake to my grief at its worst. 


Not long together, but each after each, 
Nobly they spake, as the people of Heaven 
Speak, so they said, to the spirits forgiven, 
Faint souls whom they lead to the footstool and teach. 


Light shined in my prison of darkness and died,— 
Leap’d out a voice like the life of the light, 
And ‘I am that Angel” (it said) “ which by night 
Was sent to one chain’d, whom I smote on the side.” 


Another spake soft to my grief while I wept: 

“‘T am that Angel which troubled the Pool.” 

As the Red Sea o’er Pharaoh rush’d solemn and full, 
Then the deeps of a voice o’er my mutiny swept, 


And it spake to the silent rebellious Why, 

The bitter rebellious Why in my soul, 

And “I am that Angel” (it said) “ which did roll 
The stone from the tomb, with the dawn in the sky. 


“ God’s flower is not blown, but it opens, it glows ; 
Touch’d by that sunrise, its calyx was riven ! 
Resolv’d is the Why, here on earth, there in Heaven, 

Through wisdom of faith in the Great One that knows.” 


M. B. 
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Breakfast in Bed; 


OR, PHILOSOPHY BETWEEN THE SHEETS. 





No. VI. 
ON BEING BURNT ALIVE. 

We have all of us, I deferentially infer, dreamt some strange and curious 
and horrible things in our time,—not necessarily after a supper of under- 
done pork-chops, but often under calm and placid outward circumstances, 
which one might naturally assume to be conducive to the most balmily- 
tranquil slumbers. I went to bed the other night, with nothing particular 
on my conscience, and after no coenal meal heavier than three pills. I 
woke up in the gray of the morning in an agony of terror, for I had 
dreamt that I was Burnt Alive. 

Not merely condemned to the stake, or delivered over to the secular 
arm. No, no, no! I was actually and corporally (in my dream) con- 
sumed by Fire. A fearsome thing. 

In that heterogeneous medley of humour, buffoonery, eloquence, 
poetry, pathos, Scotch egotism and conceit, blind Toryism, abstract Re- 
publicanism, wit, gluttony, scurrility, philosophy, and drunkenness, the 
Noctes Ambrosiane, Professor Wilson makes the Ettrick Shepherd relate 
his experience, in a dream, of the gallows. Mr. Timothy Tickler expresses 
his opinion that to dream of being hanged is a luxury; but the Shepherd 
sees nothing at all luxurious in it. “It’s the warst job of a’,” says the 
mythical James Hogg, “and gars my. very sowl sicken wi’ horror for 
sake o’ the puir deevils that’s really hanged out and out, bond fide, wi’ a 
tangible tow, and a hangman that’s mair than a mere apparition; a par- 
doned felon, wi’ creeshy second-hand corduroy breeks, and coat short at 
the cuffs, sae that his thick hairy wrists are visible when he’s adjustin’ 
the halter; hair red, red, yet no sae red as his bleared een, glarin’ wi’ an 
unaccountable fierceness.” This is undeniably graphic, but too imagina- 
tive. The Shepherd had evidently never come in contact with the real 
hangman,—the demure, highly respectable, Methodist - parson - looking 
man, who executes with quiet decorum the dread mandate of sus per 
coll, and turns you off gingerly, for fear of spoiling your clothes, which he 
is going to sell to Madame Tussaud for the Chamber of Horrors. Mr. 
Hogg, however, was not satisfied with being hanged. It occurred to him 
to dream that he was beheaded. The ceremony took place on a scaffold, 
forty feet high, “a’ hung wi’ black cloth, and open to a’ the airts.” The 
headsman was “sax feet and some inches” high. He stood “ wi’ an axe 
over his shoulder, and his twa naked arms o’ a fearsome thickness, a’ 
crawlin’ wi’ sinews, like a yard o’ cable to the sheet-anchor o’ a man-o’- 
war.” The executioner, it appears, turned squeamish over the task of 
cutting Mr. Hoge’s head off. ‘The axe fell out o’ his hauns, and, bein’ 
sharp, its ain wecht drav’ it quiverin’ into the block, and close to my ear; 
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the verra senseless wud gied a groan. I louped up on to my feet. - I cried 
wi’ a loud voice, ‘ Countrymen, I stand here for the sacred cause of Liberty 
all over the world.’ . . . . I might have escaped; but I was resolved to 
cement the cause with my martyred blood. I was not a man to disap- 
point the people. They had come there to see me die,”—not James Hogg 
the Ettrick Shepherd, but Hogg the Liberator,—“ and from my blood, I 
felt assured, would arise millions of armed men, under whose tread would 
sink the thrones of ancient dynasties, and whose hand would unfurl to all 
the winds the standard of Freedom, never again to encircle the staff till 
its dreadful rustling had quailed the kings,—even as the mountain sough 
sends down upon their knees whole herds of cattle, ere rattles from sum- 
mit to summit the exulting music of the thunderstorm.” 

This is very fine and grand, and piles up the agony with a vengeance ; 
but still I don’t believe very strongly that worthy James Hogg ever had such 
a dream or dreams. The narrative was probably written by the eloquent 
Professor Wilson, not when “ aiblins fou” at Mr. Ambrose’sin Picardy Place, 
but with calm deliberation in his own study. Asa rule, you may make 
certain that the circumstances under which celebrated literary exercitations 
are said to have been composed are not those which actually occurred; 
and, equally as a rule, you may rest satisfied that the scenes and charac- 
ters most elaborately drawn and most minutely filled up are those with 
which the author has had the slightest personal acquaintance. 

For all that, I really am Breakfasting in Bed this morning, and I 
possibly did dream last night that I was being Burnt Alive. 

It was terrible. I really felt the crackling agony of the flames. 
‘Schoolboys often dream of being flogged ; but the bodily is not commen- 
surate with the mental pain, and the shadowy pedagogue’s blows fall 
lightly as those of a bladder filled with peas. I have dreamt of being 
devoured by wild-beasts, but always woke as they were beginning to 
craunch my bones, and before they got to the marrow ; of drowning ; of 
suffocation by charcoal; and especially of being buried alive. Arrah! 
that horrible hot atmosphere of the coffin, and the grave-clothes that swad- 
dle and hamper you as you kick for freedom, and the dreadful pressure 
of the coffin-lid on your nose; while all the while you are visually con- 
scious of the gravedigger smoking a pipe and drinking cold rum-and- 
water with your mother-in-law in the parlour of the Half-Moon and 
Seven Stars, the third house to the left round the corner as you leave the 
cemetery ! 

“He wa’n’t of much account,” says the gravedigger, burying his 
nose in the rum-and-water. 

“He was a black-hearted villain,” adds your mother-in-law, filling 
her second pipe. 

What a disturbance the old lady used to make if you ventured on a 
mild havannah in the back drawing-room! And then you begin kicking 
again in your shroud and cerements, and—you wake ! 

I didn’t wake for hours, so it seemed,—for hours, for weeks, for 
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months, for years, for centuries,—while I was being burnt alive. The 
Inquisition did it all, of course. “In half an hour from the first spark 
the hills glowed with fire unextinguishable by a waterspout. The crackle 
became a glow, as acre after acre joined the flames. Here and there a 
rock stood in the way, and the burning waves broke against it, till the 
crowning birch-tree took fire, and its leaves, like a shower of flaming 
diamonds, were in a minute consumed.” Well, it wasn’t like that. 
“ Millions and millions of sparks of fire in heaven, but only some six or 
seven stars. How calm the large lustre of Hesperus!” Certainly; only 
Hesperus didn’t shine when I was burnt alive. Not only sparks, but 
stars, whole constellations, with any number of suns, moons, and comets 
to boot, danced before my eyes. Not only my body, but my brain was 
on fire. I was bound to the stake, or the bedpost, or something of 
that sort. I think that at one stage of my agony I was a Hindoo 
widow in the performance of the rite of suttee, with plenty of flax and 
fresh butter to keep me blazing, and a Brahmin gentleman, with a fine 
yellow streak of caste on his forehead, to assure me of eternal felicity im- 
mediately after my reduction to a cinder. Then I was transformed 
into a cat, and an enormous gorilla held me tight in one hairy arm, while 
with the other he guided my unwilling paw to sweep some chesnuts 
off a red-hot hob. Then, of course, in the usual manner of digressional 
dreaming, I ran off at several tangents, and became Sir Edwin Land- 
seer, M. Paul du Chaillu, and the late Mr. Douglas Jerrold’s comedy of 
The Cat's-paw; but I was still burning, and so continued to burn, till 
I could feel and writhe no longer,—when I awoke. 

It is a gruesome thing to have undergone these torments even in a 
dream. Deja! Prince Talleyrand might have remarked, had I subjected 
my fiery feelings to the most obvious and most usual degree of com- 
parison. 

Of course I know what it all arose from. It wasn’t indigestion. It 
wasn’t liver. It wasn’t determination of blood to the head; and I don’t 
think it was conscience. ’Twas merely the incoherent embodiment of 
an imagination excited by the perusal of those dreadful accounts of young 
girls being burnt alive, of which we have had lately a melancholy succes- 
sion. I had been reading about the catastrophe at Nice; about the grim 
tragedy of the transformation-scene at the Princess’s Theatre; about the 
accident in Harley Street; about Doctor Lankester the coroner, and his 
indignant philippics against crinoline. I had gone to bed with my head 
full of the poor sufferers who had been burnt alive, and sleep had knitted 
up the ravelled skein of preoccupation into a dire fabric of disasters to 
myself. 

One has but to glance from column to column of the papers to breakfast 
—if you foreswear supping—full of horrors. Burnt alive! Burnt alive! 
Burnt alive! the catalogue goes on in lurid iteration. The poor have woes 
enough of their own, God knows; but this is an anguish to which the 
rich, so far from being exempt, seem the chosen and particular victims. 
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Youth and beauty, carriages and horses, liveried servants, rank, brave 
garments, lip-service and homage, shall not wrest Lady Clara Vere de 
Vere from the clutch of the Fire Demon. Let her paint an inch thick, 
and to the complexion of charred and greasy ashes she comes—comes 
through insensate vanity and recklessness. The music of the ball is yet 
rippling in soft waves of sound through her ears; the sugared compliments 
of her cavaliers still, half-melted, leave a dulcet velvet-pile on her lips ; 
she is spreading out the radiant finery in which she has fluttered through 
the festival. Poor little ephemeral fashion-gnat! The flounces and fur- 
belows which have made so many men enthusiastic, so many women 
jealous, still rustle round her, diaphonous and fluent, when all is changed 
toa dreadful flare and crackling. Like Facinata in her burning tomb, she 
writhes- in a shroud of flame. The milliner’s handiwork is beaten into 
powder by the Cinder Fiend. There is nothing left but scorched and 
naked limbs. 

And when the Fire comes, reprehending no vanity, placing his brand 
of interdict on no preposterous frenzy of fashion, but dipping his finger 
into the family wine-cup and setting it flaming, starting up from the 
cozy hearth, leaping like a treacherous beast of blood from out the bars 
of the grate,—how is it then? When we were children, we used to nick- 
name the live cinders that fell from the fire, to the imminent peril of the 
hearth-rug, “ purses” or “coffins.” The first, when cold and shaken, 
had a pleasant money-jingling sound. The last had an ugly longitudinal 
form, and the morbid-minded among us declared we could discern on the 
surface ominous little specks and spots, that were at once assumed to re- 
present a coffin-plate and nails. Those leaping biers are grimly common 
just now. They disdain to smoulder in the woollen rug before the hearth. 
Their favourite resting-place is in the gauzy folds of the lady’s dress. 
The coffins gape, they have grown into sepulchres, and folly falls into 
them. 

I said the rich seemed marked out specially for such torment. Ah, 
vain and presumptuous assertion! Ah, crudest of dogmatisms! Who is 
exempt from aught? That workhouse pauper is a martyr to the same 
lumbago which makes rigid the loins of the million-rich banker. The 
Fire may ofttimes seem spitefully faithful to affluence, as though he said, 
“Aha! I will show them that money-bags shall not avail against live coals. 
Oho! I will prove that my furnace has a redder hue than Burke’s Peer- 
age. Ai! ai! I will teach them to have balls and banquets and junket- 
ings.” But he comes back at last to the stern impartial rule, and he who 
is own brother to Death proclaims himself, like Death, mighty and just. 
Question not the equity of the Fire-King’s dispensation. All he touches 
with red-hot sceptre: you, and me, and all the world. Who of us, in his 
calendar of griefs, cannot recall some horrible red-letter days? When this 
old hat was new, it was encircled by a crape: and for whom worn ?—the 
little, little kinsman, with his dark eyes and merry laugh and bright face, 
that made us remember, half-joyfully, half-tearfully, the lineaments of the 
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dear dead that had gone before him. And he was playing before the 
fire in the upper room, when, with that cruel carelessness which makes us 
almost think some girls to be fiends, the servant had left him—left him 
on some idle chattering errand. And his pinafore caught fire; and 
there was an inquest—a grave judicial investigation—on that poor little 
morsel of humanity. And—look you here, my brother. If we were all to 
mourn for ever and aye, and to refuse to be comforted, and to parade our 
griefs before all the world, do you think this same world could go on? do you 
think that He, whose wisest creature told us that “joy cometh in the morn- 
ing,” would not have cause to cast us away as selfish and ungrateful? We 
read in the Book to which Dr. Cocker-Colenso has taken so many arith- 
metical objections, that when the child that Uriah’s wife bare to David 
was stricken with sickness, the king besought God for the child, and 
fasted, and went in and lay all night upon the earth, refusing to eat 
bread, or to be raised up by the elders of his house ; when on the seventh 
day the child died, and his servants feared to tell him. He nevertheless 
discovered, from their scared looks, that the little one was lost; and then 
“arose from the earth, and washed, and anointed himself, and changed 
his apparel, and cume into the house of the Lord and worshipped: then 
he came to his own house ; and when he required, they set bread before him, 

and he did eat ;’ answering, when his servants marvelled at the strange — 
change in his behaviour, “ While the child was yet alive, I fasted and 
nept ; for I said, Who can tell whether God will be gracious to me, that 
the child may lice? But now heis dead, wherefore should I fast? can I 
bring him back again? TI shall go to him; but he shall not return to 


me.” 


These awful accidents by fire, which, with terrible similarity of occur- 
rence, have made us all tremble and stand amazed, have, through that odd 
yet usual propensity of the English people for imitating the procedure of a 
bull running at a gate, been laid at the door of crinoline. If ladies did 
not persist in wearing exaggerated hoop-petticoats, urge the Bull-Run phi- 
losophers, there would be no catastrophes from fire. I don’t think such 
nonsense was ever talked out of Bedlam; yet you find plenty of people, 
ordinarily supposed to be sensible and even sagacious, whojoin in this parrot- 
cry. Tis on a par, for common sense, with the silly dogmatists among the 
“practical” penal philosophers, who are for having all criminals, whatsoever 
may be their offence, starved, flogged, and worked in chain-gangs, merely 
because their own cowardice and avarice have been aroused and alarmed by 
the street-outrages of a couple of score garotters. I am not about to cry up 
crinoline. I am not favoured with the acquaintance of any manufacturers of 
steel-springs and horsehair-petticoats, and have no wish to puff the dealers 
in such articles. Nor am I disposed to deny that unduly bulging skirts 
have been the cause of numerous accidents by fire or otherwise. But do 
you think that young, middle-aged, or old ladies wouid cease to be burnt 
alive if petticoats were reduced to the circumference in fashion forty years 
ago, when a lady’s dress fell in a perpendicular line close to her limbs 
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from hip to ancle; when the gown was, in faet, but “a pantaloon on 
one leg”? Bah! dilated crinoline is a nuisance to men, and makes some 
women very ridiculous; but the real root of the evil in fire-casualties 
is not crinoline. When ironmongers abandon the abominable practice 
of building fashionable grates, of which the topmost bars are scarcely balf 
a foot from the ground, and which present an ever-yawning fiery furnace, 
from which immaculate virtue would scarcely have saved Shadrach, Me- 
shach, and Abednego; when masters of families sternly insist uponevery grate 
in every room being permanently protected by wire-guards; and when, 
above all, mothers of families exert their authority to prohibit their 
daughters’ wearing sleezy gauze and muslin dresses in winter-time,—we 
may look for a surcease of suttee in drawing-rooms and parlours. I say 
this last is a matter which concerns Materfamilias, and her alone. I 
suppose the British mother has still some power left, notwithstanding the 
very fast manners of the rising generation. I don’t want any cruelty, 
oppression, tyranny, to carry out the gauze-and-muslin taboo. I only 
call for a calm and determined expression of maternal will. Whea the 
unsophisticated old lady from Kentucky first saw some New- Yor kyoung 
ladies indulging in the vagaries of the valse a deux temps, she very un- 
compromisingly stated how she would treat her daughters if they betook 
themselves to such terpsichorean devices. “I'd give ’em the hickory,” 
this Spartan parent exclaimed, “if they were as big as Goliath and as old 
as Methusalem.” We know what equally rigid discipline was prescribed 
by one of the interlocutors in George Colman’s Vight-gown and Slippers 
for boarding-school misses who addicted themselves to the pernicious 
practice of novel-reading. Well, we don’t want such a Brownrigge sys- 
tem of procedure as this. Only let Mamma say to her daughters, “My 
dears, you sha’n’t be burnt alive, if I can help it ; and therefore I won’t 
allow you to wear gauze, tarlatans, or muslins in winter-time.” 

As for crinoline itself, I am afraid that prohibitions, satiric, nay fierce, 
denunciations, will, for a time, be powerless against it. The ladies, old 
as well as young, have nailed their crinoline to the mast; and, if they 
are determined to wear a certain thing, who shall gainsay them? The 
Duke of Tantivy’s daughters wear top-boots,—tops, madam; mahoganies ; 
bottes a revers ; “ pickle-jars,”—precisely as you choose to employ one or 
the other more or less euphuistic (I mean slangy) locution. These fair pilas- 
ters, whose sire is a pillar of the state, enclose their slender shafts and pe- 
diments in the leathern coverings of which the use is ordinarily supposed 
to be confined to fox-hunters, post-boys, and farmers of the old school. 
I have it on authority. There is not the slightest compromise in the 
Duke’s daughters’ tops. They are not gaiters. They are not Balmorals 
prolonged upwardly to preternatural proportions. My informant is ac- 
quainted with the Crispin employed to manufacture these articles for 
the Duke’s daughters. Any fine afternoon during the full Brighton sea- 
son you may see these young patricians, with their governess, Malle. de 
Cuirbouilli, on the sea-highway between the Battery (or where, at least, 
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the Battery used, and the new hotel is, to be) and Pool Valley. If the 
wind be indulging in even the smallest puffs of his chartered libertinism 
(and he is scarcely ever on thoroughly good behaviour at Brighton), the 
demurest eye must glance perforce at the shining tops I allude to, pha- 
roses, so to speak, in the surging sea of crinoline. This is a wonderful 
age, and we are a wonderful people, and the River Amazon has astound- 
ing tributaries in our country. 

When I laid out my annual half-a-crown last Christmas—and the 
outlay is one I trust to be permitted the indulgence of for some years to 
come—in the purchase of Punch’s Pocket-book, and surveyed Mr. John 
Leech’s panoramic etching of “Sea-side Fashions for 1863,”—and when 
I came upon the group of the fox-hunting-looking belles, in orthodox 
“pink,” leathers, boots, and whips,—I could scarcely help exclaiming, 
“Mr. Leech, Mr. Leech, this is not character, but caricature. This is 
a madness of the pencil, a frenzy of the etching-needle, the hallucination 
of a humorous draughtsman embracing his chimera.” But, behold, Janu- 
ary was yet young, and Nature had hardly manifested her abhorrence for 
the vacuum caused by the abstraction of the above-mentioned half-crown 
from my pocket, when, on undeniable authority, I was told that the Leech- 
ian cartoon was the graven embodiment, not of a myth, but of a literal 
truth, and that the Duke of Tantivy’s daughters really wore top-boots, 

And why not? This is a free country. Sumptuary laws have been 
abolished for ever so many centuries. Where is the use of having a 
Habeas Corpus, if portions of the feminine corporate body are not to be 
thrust with impunity into such boots as caprice may suggest, or conveni- 
ence dictate, or fashion warrant? I see ladies driving in the Park in pale- 
téts made by Poole. Our wives are ceasing to employ mantle-makers, and 
beginning to order their coats from their husbands’ tailors ; this ingenious 
contrivance having a double purpose,—that of increasing your own sar- 
torial accounts, and of giving the dear creatures an opportunity for spend- 
ing on other finery the ready money which, either by passionate entreaty 
or gentle coercion, they will extract from you, whether coats or mantles, 
hats or bonnets, are the wear. 

Why not? I repeat. Some years since, our - charmers used to wear 
shaggy pilot-jackets, with mother-o’-pearl buttons of alarming circumfer- 
ence, into the pockets of which (the jackets, not the buttons) they were 
wont to thrust their tiny hands. Don’t you remember, again, the waist- 
coat mania among the ladies,—when they discovered that long gold 
chains were utterly useless, and had, consequently, to be provided with 
Albert or breguet guards—including, of course, a quantity of “ charms”— 
to secure their watches in their side-pockets? What kind of habiliments 
did Queen Christina of Sweden patronise? Why, she dressed like a 
grenadier. And Joan of Arc? Why, she wore corslet and greaves, 
gauntlets and surcoat, like a man-at-arms. To be sure they burnt her 
alive (or are said to have done so, for many French archeologists main- 
tain that Joan lived to a good old age) for wearing too much crinoline— 
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or plate-armour. Ihave read in the autobiography of the Czarina Cathe- 
rine II., that her predecessor, Elizabeth, when a fat, passée dame, very 
unwieldy, and very fond (too fond) of champagne, was addicted to ap- 
pearing at the court-balls en cavalier; that is to say, in a tightly-fitting 
hussar uniform. A squabby, elderly woman in tights is neither a very 
edifying nor a very delectable spectacle; but who was to question the 
sovereign will and pleasure of Elizabeth, the Supreme Empress of all 
the Russias, Great Duchess of Moscow, Protectress of the Republic of 
Novgorod, and so forth? The fashions vary, and the ladies please them- 
selves. Vive la mode,—et la bagatelle! Who shall say that Semiramis 
didn’t wear top-boots; and that Ninus, that celebrated prototype of the © 
henpecked husband, was not county-courted for the account by the Run- 
ciman of the period? More than a hundred years ago the beautiful Miss 
Gunnings were the reigning “ sensational” toasts in London; and they 
appeared at the drums and routs of the nobility and gentry attired, or 
unattired, in the manner of which the female artistes attached to the poses 
plastiques have now, without rivalry, a monoply. A great French 
painter once told me that the wrinkled, snuffy old woman who swept out 
his studio was gazing one day upon a picture on his easel, representing 
Venus (costume en chair, buff trimmings) rising from the sea. “ Ah,” 
she murmured, “les beaux jours! on se montrait ainsi, quasi-nue, au 
ciel, hein ? Moi aussi j’ai posée dans le temps.” She had filled the 
part (for a gratuity of ten francs nine sols) of Goddess of Reason in 
Maximilian Robespierre’s famous Bedlamite pageant, and had been drawn 
on a triumphal car through the streets of unbelieving Paris. ‘“ What 
costume did you wear?” asked the painter. “ Dam! queg’ chose comm’ 
ca” (“ Something like that’’), replied the snuffy old sweeper, pointing to 
the Venus with nothing to wear. You see, it was the fashion of those 
Republican times. The French, in liberty, equality, fraternity, and other 
things, outstripped all their contemporaries. There is a queer story 
about the Empress Josephine, when she was the citoyenne Beauharnais, 
going to a ball at Madame Tallien’s in a full suit of fleshings, and 
nothing else besides a diaphonous and spangled scarf. It was the fashion. 
The greatest proficients in made-dishes in the world began to dress au 
naturel. In 1848 there was a brief feverish attempt to revive the God- 
dess-of- Reason modes ; and M. Cham de Noé, I recollect, gave the Cha- 
rivart a humorous sketch, depicting the Commissary of Police present- 
ing a blooming young-lady candidate for the office of coryphée at the 
approaching festival with her official costume. It was a fig-leaf. 

I am inclined, then, to think, on the whole, that we men-folks talk a 
great deal of nonsense in our denunciations of crinoline. It is certain 
that ladies were burnt to death centuries before crinoline was ever heard 
of; to say nothing of accidents by fire during the periods when hoop- 
petticoats were in abeyance. It is equally certain that the victims to 
fire-casualties are not the wearers of silk or woollen-stuff over crinoline ; 
but those silly women, young and old, who, through meanness or through 
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vanity, persist in wearing their widely-distended framework with sleezy 
muslins and tarlatans in lieu of stouter fabrics. But the crinoline itself, 
accepting it as the generic term for hencoops either of horsehair, steel- 
springs, wire-gauze, cane, or basket-work, I hold to be harmless. The 
ladies declare it to be eminently pleasant and convenient. The physi- 
cians say that it is healthy. There used to be no more painful sights in 
the streets on rainy days than the ladies holding up their poor, flaccid, 
drooping, splashed, and draggled coats, in a vain attempt to protect them 
from the mud-lava and the freshets of the gutter. I suppose ladies are 
as liable as other folks to rheumatic affections of the limbs, through damp 
garments clinging to them. I apprehend, the rather, that from this very 
cause thousands of hapless women have suffered year after year ex- 
cruciating agonies, of which we, coarse, selfish, exigent, intolerant men, 
have never recked. The ladies have a habit of squealing out about 
trifles, and saying nothing about real ailments, which last they endure with 
heroic fortitude and resignation. Ah, me! how often the cheek is quiv- 
ering underneath the violet-powder! How often the radiant English 
belle is undergoing the anguish of an Indian at the stake ! 

The lady who wrote in Queen Anne’s time to the editor of the Spec- 
tator, and asked ,him, with crushing curtness, what business petticoats 
were of his, denied, @ priori, the right of the ruder sex to meddle in the 
criticism of feminine costume at all. Indeed, I question whether we 
have any right to discuss those articles of costume which we merely see ; 
but we are entitled to say a word or two in praise or dispraise of those 
we really feel. For example, when the Sheritf of Middlesex comes down 
upon us, apropos of Madam’s point-lace, parasols, double-width glacés, 
and innumerable bonnets. We feel that. Again: when our shins are 
in astate of permanent ecchymosis, from the bobbing and rasping of 
watch-spring crinolines thereagainst, every time we walk with the adored 
one of our heart down Regent Street. We feel that, don’t we? And 
when we are stifled in omnibuses, or hustled out of our stall at the 
theatre, or put to the peine ferte et dure at dinner-tables, the inconve- 
nience we suffer becomes to a certain extent palpable and tangible. Not 
long ago, in the wilds of Yorkshire, I went to church one Sunday morn- 
ing with a charming family of young ladies, of whose worthy papa I 
was the unworthy guest. (Please not to insert this in the Vew York 
Lavesdropper, to the intent of my being branded six months afterwards, 
in the columns of the Asafatida Review, as a dastardly betrayer of the 
secrets of the Lares and Penates.) The church was open, you see, to every 
body, although I went in the family-pew; and ninety-nine hundredths of 
the females among the congregation wore crinoline. A nice time I had of it. 
My four fellow-worshippers made as many “ cheeses” of crinoline around 
me. There was no way out of it. Oh, for Lord Ebury to have shortened 
this one particular morning service ! There was so much distended whale- 
bone about me, that I felt myself off the coast of Greenland ; a mere tub, 
thrown out to four young whales. I couldn’t move; I couldn’t feel my 
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hassock or my pocket-handkerchief. It was a continual uprising and 
down-plumping of crinoline. I was a miserable man. The sermon was 
an excellent one ; but I couldn’t hear it. The singing was unusually 
good, for a country church; but it grated on my ears. I shall never 
forget the agony of that experience of the Litany under the influence of 
exaggerated crinoline. I could enlarge on my woes; but desist, for fear 
of being Spurgeonesque. Hircius, who is most orthodox, and was a 
church-rate martyr in 1836, just before he was bankrupt in the corn- 
and-coal line, would be shocked at my profanity; and Spungius, who 
married a pew-opener when the secularist cheesemonger’s widow had 
thrown him over, would never forgive me. 

But, granting the aches and pains, pecuniary and personal, which 
may afflict the descendants of Adam through the addictedness to prepos- 
terous skirts of the daughters of Eve, I say boldly that the old garments 
of the ladies were quite as productive of mental and physical discomforts 
to us and to themselves. How about the frocks of 1830, worn high up 
above the ancles? How about the monstrous ladies’ hats, that knocked 
our own off, and took up all the room inside the Brighton “ Highflyer” ? 
Discourse unto me, I pray thee, concerning those hideous bishop and leg- 
o’-mutton sleeves, for ever flapped in our faces, or dabbed in the gravy at 
dinner? Conjure up again the shawls you were always called upon to 
pin behind, the sandal shoe-strings that were always becoming untied ; 
to say nothing—well, there can be no harm in mentioning it. Every 
gentleman whose wife has not kept a lady’s-maid has been called upon, in 
the old time, to lace a lady’s corset. In Haydn’s song a young lady is 
desired by her mamma to “ lace her boddice blue” herself; but in married 
life Benedict used to be, with perfect propriety, called upon to perform 
that cheerful office. I say, used to be; for the days of stay-tyranny are 
happily gone by. Many ladies have abandoned the use of corsets alto- 
gether; while, for those who still adhere to these adjuncts to feminine 
symmetry, cunning Parisian corsetiéres have devised, on anatomico-phy- 
siologico-hygienic principles, natty little structures, of elastic nature, which 
are hooked-and-eyed, or buttoned or strapped, and slipped on and off, with 
the extremest comfort and despatch. Benedict is not called upon to lace 
Beatrice’s stays now. Let us be joyful. Young English ladies used to 
kill themselves in the attempt to have wasp-waists. Dreadful stories 
used to be told of English mothers forcing their daughters to wear suffo- 
cating, chest-compressing, rib-crushing stays, by night and by day, or 
strapping them up to the bedpost, to get a better purchase while they 
laced them. And how hideous, after all, were the hour-glass boddices, 
the wasp-waists! A very famous English artist made the other day, I 
am told, par fantaisie, a drawing of the Venus de Medicis as she stands 
in Florence,—“ to enchant the world,”—and the Venus in stays and cri- 
noline. Under the last-named aspect she looked frightful. Hogarth tried 
an analogous experiment in one of his prints ; and you may see a Venus in 
a hoop in the background of the picture of “ Modern Polite Conversation.” 
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Every schoolgirl knows that the rage fur hoops, paniers, or mar- 
quiseles, as they were distinctively called, was quite as fierce a century 
and a half ago as in our own time. The ladies’ brocaded sacks were quite 
as ample, if not ampler, than our own moire antiques. But just dwell 
for a moment on the very long duration of the huge-skirt mode. Hoops 
in some form or another lasted from the time of Queen Anne to the mid- 
dle of the reign of George the Third—for at least seventy years. And 
don’t suppose that crinoline in good Queen Anne’s time was quite a new 
thing. The portraits of Titian and Parmegiano show that the dames of 
the middle ages understood to its very base the secret of exuberant 
skirts. Look at Zucchero’s picture of Queen Elizabeth, and consider the 
kirtles and farthingales of her maids-of-honour, all stuffed and bombasted 
out with silk and wadding. Crinoline in some guise or another will en- 
dure, I am afraid, for years after I have been measured for my last sur- 
tout,—elm, plain, richly studded with japanned nails,—and skirts will be 
worn @/a— Halloa! what’s that? Silence that dreadful bell! I know 
it too well; and the dubious female party with the mysterious parcel 
(shaped and pinned as no other parcel on earth is pinned and shaped), 
who glides upstairs and looks at me askance, as a creature to be loathed 
and scorned until it is time for him to pay a certain little bill, Thank 
goodness, I am safe in Bed, and at Breakfast-time she cannot blight me 
with her baleful glances. Skirts are worn @ da Ruination ; and that con- 
founded ring at the bell must be from Somebody’s Dressmaker. 
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Caught in the Uight. 


Amonc the mysterious in life, taking rank with the more elusive pro- 
cesses of the movements of our being, sorely perplexing alike to the 
ordinary thinker and the deeper metaphysical reasoner, are dreams; 
strange compounds of the consistent and the incongruous, of wildest 
wanderings and simple rational imaginings, arising within and bounded 
by the little circle of a day’s experience, or reaching far heyond time 
and carrying us instantly to the limits of the known; producing often 
turbulent commotion in the minds of the wakefully calm, or stilling with 
quiet thoughts and peaceful scenes the tossed and troubled soul. 

In the present Article I would touch upon that remarkable feature of 
dreams,—the admission they occasionally give us to powers of mind 
otherwise almost or entirely unknown. Many persons have doubtless, 
like myself, been sometimes startled at the sudden insight afforded us to 
creative abilities unaccessible in waking hours. A few instances which 
have occurred to me, and which struck me therefore forcibly, I would 
adduce as leading to thoughtful consideration of this mysterious mind- 
power. Dwelling upon one or two remarkable cases of this singular 
faculty, which force themselves to my reflection since they occurred to 
myself, it does appear to me that, had we equal access at any time to the 
mental capabilities sleep shows us to possess, many would prove poets 
who never satisfactorily completed a stanza, many who never fixed a 
musical idea would be seen masters of song. How far, by cultivation of 
moments of abstraction, access may be gained to the more retired and 
subtle capacities of the mind,—how far we may search into and success- 
fully bring out of our inner being the things there shown to be,—it 
would be difficult to determine. 

The title of the present Paper, and the inducement to attempt to write 
upon the subject, came to me after a peculiar case of the kind I have been 
speaking of,—the instant power of mind thus revealed causing me some 
thought. It was a dream, common enough in one sense, yet certainly 
remarkable in another. I was somewhere, I think in a train, with a 
brother, who gave me a number of Punch to look at; receiving this, I 
well remember turning over the leaves, finding there four or five sketches 
by Doyle, like those admirable drawings of his he amused us with several 
years ago, and which, from one or two little bits lately given, we have 
been hoping to see again. Beside these were some engravings by John 
Leech, in his excellent style, and quite different in character from the 
former. One of these last was a scene near the sea, like some this master 
has treated us with, but which yet appeared to me quite original. In 
addition to these illustrations were some bits of poetry quite in Punch’s 
style, and one the ending of which I thought a very pointed climax. 
All these I enjoyed as thoroughly as when expectantly turning over 
those unusually good sketches we all look for at Christmas in the “ Al- 
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manac,” as regularly as we anticipate the Christmas meeting or expect 
the Christmas plum-pudding. 

Now, it seems to me remarkable that you should enjoy with the 
freshness of something out of yourself, and as presented to you for the 
first time, that which begins, and often, we must regret, ends, in your own 
mind; which originates with yourself, yet which you receive as something 
very new to you. It must occur to any one as something strange, this 
sudden insight into the capable of one’s own mind; and we are naturally 
led to inquire, If I possess powers of this creative-imaginative kind, why 
cannot I gain access to these when awake, and so bring out of the inner 
recesses of my nature thoughts and pictures which might possibly do 
good to and help some one,—might perbaps comfort some, or, it may be, 
amuse others? It is a curious thing to reflect that the thoughts passing 
through the mind, could they but be retained and transmitted, might 
possibly be gladly received by many. 

It is now some years since the following “ vision of the night” oc- 
curred to me, but the circumstance I remember well. I thought of it for 
some days afterwards, and mentioned the dream to friends, who agreed 
as to the singular faculty brought into exercise. The scene was some 
drawing-room, and the time evening: three of us were in the cozy room 
lit by a social lamp and comfortable fire, and two were at the piano, the 
sister playing the accompaniment to a duet which she and her brother 
sang. The union of the two voices moving in separate melodies, one 
now sustaining a note while the other changed its position and the suit- 
able Haydn-like accompaniment went on, now again the two joining in 
the beautiful harmony, seemed to me, as I listened, one of the most touch- 
ing things I had ever heard. I remember we (I seemed much attached 
to the singers) had this duet once more, and looking over the music and 
following the notes I listened delighted, though affected, at the sweetly 
plaintive strains, as they sang that air I shall never hear again. I re- 
member asking for the piece and copying the title-page, but I am afraid 
the great music-sellers cannot find me that piece! When waking, I 
could bear in mind for a time the leading air, and fancy I heard once 
more the union of those two clear and quiet voices; but the memory 
soon faded, and has not yet returned. The strange thing is that I, who 
have never writt.n a single musical phrase worth retaining, should thus 
with such entire ease, and without any indication of effort, instantly pro- 
duce a complicated and variously moving duet, with its accompaniment 
of treble and bars quite apart from the principal melody, and at the same 
time should appear listening to and enjoying all this as an original com- 
position, heard, perfectly rendered, for the first time. Cases like this are 
singular, and strike one very much when vividly remembered. Whence 
comes the key which, when the system generally is at a low ebb of vi- 
tality, should set free the more imaginative powers within us, unlocking, 
as it were, the secret recesses of the mightier abilities whose exercise 
then is as the easy play of fancy, effortless and free? I thought much of 
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this for a while, the dream being a vivid one, and I could not but dwell 
upon the ability thus shown to be in some secret, unapproachable corner 
of my mind. It was peculiar, too, the real and great enjoyment taken 
from thus listening to that original air sung by those soft voices; when 
waking, I felt a certain loss. It is wonderful the rapidity with which all 
this is done,—the whole, as it were, something brought to the mind at 
the instant, and not given out with any process of thought,—as there 
certainly would be were I capable of calling up and retaining in waking 
hours like sweet sounds and pleasant scenes. 

Who has not had visions, too, of angel-forms —earth’s angels — 
little ones such as we occasionally see and turn to look after in 
crowded streets, whose bright eyes and calm clear forehead and face of 
passing loveliness, set, it may be, in golden hair, win our hearts as we 
pass, to see them again no more? Seeing such tripping gleefully along, 
and, as they look up to speak to some dear one beside them, throwing 
back a cluster of wavy curls, we say to ourselves, “Yes.” I can think 
of some such, who in dreams loved me,—whom I loved, and to part with 
the idea of whom was a real loss; when going about the common work 
of the next day, the sweet faces would rise up once more, and their 
individual loveliness “make me glad.” It is not difficult to call up the 
memory of dreams when these were with us, and we went out towards 
them with strong heart-feelings, as we moved among them. It is a 
suggestive thing, the strength with which we occasionally dream of a 
feeling, the intensity of which leaves behind, when we rise up to daily 
duties, that same peculiar sensation of the spirit, so to speak, we know 
after strong emotion. This, I think, should be an argument that all 
dreams are not with us mere movements, uncontrolled spasmodic move- 
ments of that part of us less capable of sleep, as must be the dreams of 
dogs, and which some would have us believe. The source whence spring 
thoughts and feelings that leave a known and felt impression upon the 
spirit must, I think, lie deeper than this. 

And have not great revelations and wondrous scenes been shown to 
men in dreams,—in “visions of the night, when deep sleep falls on 
men ;” 

“Tn sleep’s soft scenes, the moonlight of the mind” ? 


I think of an astonishing and influencing dream which came to a certain 
lonely man in earth’s earlier days, as he, the solitary wanderer, lay on the 
bare ground, having but a stone for a pillow; a dream perhaps the most 
marvellous that ever occurred to man. I call to mind, too, that dream 
of Socrates just before his lamentable death, that vision of one in woman’s 
form, beautiful and fair, “having robes of white,” and calling and fore- 
warning the great philosopher. From these we know there are dreams 
pertaining to, and taking place in, the inner spirit, not bounded by ma- 
terial intelligence. And if such there are, may we not conclude that 
many of our dreams are of this deeper kind, having their seat beyond 
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mere sense, and taking rise from the more powerful within us? The 
strange power of which we are speaking must, I think, tell us this. 

Never having composed a stanza which I believe worthy of general 
reception and transmission, I yet can call to mind once thus imagining 
I had given me a piece of poetry written by a brother, the subject a 
serious one, and the lines containing deep thoughts well and powerfully 
expressed, as I should have expected in any thing written by that 
brother. In cases of this kind they are the personal instances happening 
to oneself that impress us, such having of course most force with us, as 
many can well remember, I doubt not. I thought it a marvellous thing, 
I remember, after dreaming of being with a certain friend, who was 
showing me an original article of his, having a singular antithetical title, 
rather novel. I had a distinct recollection of reading this paper (such a 
one as Iam sure I could not write), and the freshness which I enjoyed 
in the novelty of ideas as I conned the manuscript. 

The most remarkable feature in cases of this kind (and no doubt the 
reader can think of several in his own personal experience equally or 
more singular) is the perfect and simple ease with which you do things 
impossible to you when awake, or only the result of long thought and 
careful preparation, possibly of much study, and which involves a slow 
process. 

And are not many of the best thoughts of the greatest writers thus 
spontaneous? Those accustomed to give from their own minds for others’ 
benefit know -how their happiest passages come to them instantly, their 
best thoughts not being the result of thought, but arising in their com- 
pleteness, and needing but to be recorded as something received. It is 
very true, as the admirable author of Zhe Recreations says, who can 
tell, when he sits down to write, what his mind will turn off? The mind 
is not like a machine, it moves not inflexibly; and great thoughts are 
often suggested by a most insignificant object, as the accidental catching 
of the fragrance of pines we knew on the hill visited in infancy, or the 
calm and certain and irresistibly quiet movement of clouds seen on a 
summer evening as golden bars across the west. The noblest thoughts 
of the poet,—the best conceptions of the artist,—the sweetest strains of 
the great masters of song,—must many of them have been, as it were, 
presented to the minds of their authors, or rather of those through whom 
transmitted, as one and complete. As of the poet, it is equally true of 
many of his best productions,—they are born, not made; and so of the 
works of other master-minds. Thus far I have written of some cases of 
this striking faculty, adducing instances that occurred to myself, as 
showing the great fact I have started with,—that there is often a strength 
of mind somewhere slumbering in the inner recesses of our nature, to be 
called into and available for exercise, doubtless, at the fitting time. 

In this lonely room I have sat and written these several hours. 
Books are on the table where I write, the silent companions whose over- 
tures of reconciliation with “solitary days” you cannot always receive 
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when absent ones are in the thoughts, and mind rests not in the little 
room. Sitting, I hear the night-wind passing fitfully by, and think of a 
certain hill, not far off, whereon are. stumps of old pines,—trees who, in 
companies of sevens or more, have borne the storms of years on the bleak 
and lonely uplands,—where four great stones, like four sentinels, mark 
the meeting of four or more counties. I think it would be impressive to 
be up there this moonlight night, listening to the seething, “soughing,” 
breathing of breezes sweeping through the spires of those solemn pines. 
At such a time, in the stillness of night, on the lonely hills, to watch the 
moon in majestic quietude, and so calmly mount the sky, as the wind 
moves by us on its long flight, we feel more the grandeur of the move- 
ments in this present system of things; and it seems strange that so 
much evil and so much sorrow could be in a world watched and lighted 
by so peaceful a moon. This night I think of some few spots in this fair 
England where loved ones are, and this same moon is lighting up their 
homes. How much we miss of the beautiful features our world assumes 
by seeing so little of the moonlight! Out upon the sea, with dancing 
ripples sparkling in the splendour, the grand mountains lying and stretch- 
ing away in the fainter light, looking vast and solemn; on those moun- 
tains, looking down to desolate lakelets at rest in the shadow of mighty 
headlands, or seeing from this height the peaceful expanse whitening in 
the beautiful light;—-we lose much by seeing so little of these,—scenes so 
common on a night like this. England in the calmness of evening lies 
sleeping now in this fair light. I wonder whether any, now so variously 
engaged, will ever read the writing here traced, —friends scattered 
throughout this broad and lovely England, which old ocean is lapping 
round, while the tone of the waves as they rise and fall makes solemn 
music to the solitary watcher near the sea : 
“Unto the waves’ low moan, 
Who lists that quiet undertone, 


And on the gleaming sands alone 
Does slowly move.” 


I know those who are now near the sea, and upon whom that gentle, 
constant, monotonous tone is not lost,—who feel the power of the qguietude 
of majestic waves as they ebb and flow constantly, and the solemn 
sound goes on. We are moving on as constantly, but not with such con- 
stancy, such willing, unchanging regularity as the sea yields ever. Man 
must become, like those waves, perfectly acquiescent, moving only as his 
Creator wills. Possibly they of whom I speak may now be near the sea- 
side, and possibly thinking of me. 
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Che Dest and the Worst Side, 





THEY were coming ‘in to take a cup of tea, our two friends, Bright and 
Grim, were, one of these dull evenings. 

“ Detestable weather !” said Mr. Grim, shivering himself into the room, 
shrugging his shoulders, rubbing his hands, and making unpleasant 
faces. 

“Tt is a trifle foggy,” observed the present writer. 

“Trifle! you could cut it with a knife, or sweep it into a corner. 
Ugh! my lungs are full of it. It’s a nasty night.” 

There was just then a cheerful rat-t-t-t-tat, and in came Mr. Bright, 
rubbing his hands also, but with a cheery smile, and saying, 

“ Good evening, all. Fine seasonable weather.” 

“ Seasonable—yes,” I agree with him. ‘“ We must expect short days, 
fog, and mud at this season.” 

“Fog and mud!” grunted Mr. Grim. “Say smoke and drizzle, 
east wind andrheumatism. There is not such a detestable climate on the 
face of the earth. But what could you expect ofa bleak little island 
away up here between fifty and sixty degrees north latitude, with the 
winter nights sixteen hours long, and the sun seldom visible when he is 
above the horizon. I got a glimpse of him yesterday at noon, just over 
the Surrey hills, like a dull disk of copper.” 

“Yes, yes,’ cheerily responded Mr. Bright; “ but you must remem- 
ber that this is in winter. What do we want ofthe sun in winter? Our 
crops are all ripe and gathered, you know; and now, while he is doing his 
good work at the Cape and New Zealand and Australia, we get along 
just as well with cheap gas and our cheerful coal-fires. Then look at our 
long bright summer days, when it is light from three o’clock in the 
morning till nine at night. I tell you, my boy, England has the very 
finest climate in the world. It is neither too cold nor too hot. How 
would you like to live in India, with the thermometer running up to 120 
degrees? or at Quebec, where it goes down to 40 below zero? Seventy- 
a degrees below the freezing point! How would you like that, my 

oy ?” 

“Like it! I should be glad to compromise for a little clear sky and 
sunshine. Besides, there are other places neither so hot as India nor so 
cold as Labrador. But a clear cold winter, with plenty of snow and ice, 
would be better than this infernal fog and drizzle, with the gas lighted at 
noon, the air a mixture of fog and smoke, streets a nasty slippery muck, 
and garotters lying in wait for you up every alley.” 

“Garotters! so you are afraid of garotters?” said Mr. Bright, as 
cheerily as ifno one had ever been choked, robbed, or had his teeth 
knocked out, or his skull fractured by ticket-of-leave ruffians. : 

“And why shouldn’t I be afraid? Law! Police! Public security !” 
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scornfully responded Mr. Grim. “ Here is an army of desperate crimi- 
nals, living in the midst of society, ready for any thing, from picking 
pockets to murder. What are laws worth that foster, tolerate, protect, and 
educate a criminal class? We breed up an army of criminals, and, of 
course, no man’s property is safe, and every man’s life is in danger. And 
this is what you call civilisation !” 

“That is the dark side of it,” said Mr. Bright, as cheerful as sunshine 
in Utopia. “Let us make a little calculation, and see what the danger 
really amounts to.” 

“Yes, go into the figures in Bishop-Colenso fashion,” interrupted 
Mr. Grim. 

“ We'll see about that, by and by. But now for those terrible garotters. 
Here is the Metropolis with a population of, say, in round numbers, three 
millions, which, including visitors and the floating population, is not too 
large anestimate. Well now, suppose there are a hundred street-robberies 
in a month, that is only one person robbed in thirty thousand. So it is a 
fair wager of thirty thousand to one you will not be garotted for a month. 
Why, you would take that odds all day. Do you suppose I am going to 
trouble myself at such chances? A chimney-pot may fall on me just as 
likely ; or I may be run over, or struck with lightning. What is the use 
of worrying about such chances? We always have assaults, and we always 
have robberies or picking of pockets. Just now they happen, by some ca- 
price of the hard-fisted and light-fingered gentry, to be combined. One 
chokes or knocks you down, while another takes charge of your small 
valuables; and there is a great row about the combined operation, when, 
if done separately, nothing would be thought of either. Then, as to the 
property question—a_dozen words from Earl Russell, or a New-Year’s 
speech from the Emperor, may send stocks up or down, and take more 
money out of some people’s pockets and put more into others than all the 
rascals in London could do for ten years together.” 

The present writer must candidly confess that he thought Mr. Grim 
well answered, and that it might not be necessary to stay at home so much 
in the evenings, or to pay so much in cab-hire; also that a ponderous, 
double-headed, ugly-looking, inconvenient life-preserver need not always 
be lugged about in one’s overcoat-pocket. Mrs. P. W. also looked up 
from her sewing with a gleam of comfort, as if she might bear my absence 
for an evening at the club now and then, without the danger of fidgets 
and hysterics. 

“ All very fine,” grumbled the pessimist; “ but the whole system is 
bad. Why should ‘we have a criminal class? Why should men and 
women, who get their living by plunder, be suffered to live in a civilised 
community? We used to hang them. Then we got tender-hearted, and 
sent them to Botany, Bay. The rascals got rich and respectable there, 
and protested against having any more sent. They had got a good 
country, and wanted it all to themselves, I suppose. Now we keep them 
at home, send them to prison for short terms, keep them in more comfort 
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than our honest workers, and let them out on tickets-of-leave to plunder 
us.” 

“ But what would you do with them?” I ventured to ask. ‘We 
cannot punish a man until he is caught and convicted; and cruel or un- 
usual punishments are against the law. We must give the poor fellows 
a chance to reform and get honest livings.” 

“Do with them? I'll tell you what I would do. In the first place, 
I would set a watch upon every person known to the police as not getting 
an honest living. I would enforce the law against vagrants, and persons 
having no visible means of support. I would have thieves, burglars, 
and robbers watched so closely that they could not commit a crime 
without detection. Half as many sharp fellows in plain clothes as we 
see sauntering about in uniforms would hunt them out. I would give 
a lenient sentence for a first offence, and have the offender taught some 
way to get his living. When he came out of prison, I would see that he 
went abroad or had employment at home. It might be well to make 
some allowance for peculiar temptations at the second offence; but for 
the third, which would show that he was irreclaimable, and a member 
of the criminal class, I would either banish him to a penal settlement for 
life, or keep him safely at home for the same period; and I would go on 
doing this until the whole class of rascals was hunted out and extermin- 
ated. Let them out? I would just as soon let out the tigers of the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens; and when they ate a man up, put them in their cages for three 
months, and then let them out again on tickets-of-leave to eat another.” 

“ All very nice,” said Mr. Bright, who, I wish it to be understood, 
is not in the least related to the Liberal politician of that name ; “ but 
where would you find prisons for so many ?” 

“ Build them, of course. It would cost less to house, clothe, and feed 
them in prison, than it does at large. They live on the community any 
way. They produce nothing, and waste a great deal.” 

“That,” I ventured to suggest, “ may be said of many others, besides 
criminals.” 

“True, sir; quite true; and more shame to a government that per- 
mits it,” said Mr. Grim, who never lets slip a chance to grumble. “ But 
when the whole criminal class is weeded out, and set to work digging in 
mines or bringing waste lands under culture, or something that will pay 
for watching and keeping them, there will be a good beginning of some 
of the other reforms that are needed.” 

“But, Mr. Grim,” interpolated our more satisfied friend, “would 
there not be a continual production of criminals, as long as the causes of 
crime remain in society? As long as there is poverty, there will be crime. 
When people are needy, they must be helped. The only difference be- 
tween the pauper and the criminal—the beggar and the thief—is, that 
one waits for you to help him, while the other, who is more enterprising, 
helps himself; you put your hand into your pocket for one, the other 
puts his hand in, and saves you the trouble.” 
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“Yes, or chokes me, or knocks me down senseless, while he empties my 
pockets.” 

“ Essentially it amounts to about the same. The pauper puts his hand 
into your pocket, through the medium of the poor-law authorities; the beg- 
gar appeals to your sympathies. Give to each a certain amount of unscrupu- 
lousness and enterprise, or recklessness, and they will prefer to help them- 
selves. In other words, a certain percentage of paupers will become thieves. 
Every society has its parasites. Drive away or kill off one swarm of flies 
or mosquitoes, and you will be attacked by another. Poverty, crime, and 
disease are necessary evils, from which no community ever escaped.” 

“There I disagree with you,” said Mr. Grim. ‘ They are incidental 
to the kinds of society that produce them. Some communities have less 
poverty than others; in some it is scarcely known. I do not believe itis 
necessary any where. Provide work for all who are willing to work, 
make those work who are unwilling, and help those who are unable. Of 
course the sick, lame, and aged must be cared for; for these there should 
be hospitals, endowed by the rich or the government. But able-bodied 
pauperism, and rampant theft—bah !” 

There was a world of scorn in that “bah!” but Mr. Bright came to 
the rescue. 

‘What have you to say about such a calamity as this of Lancashire?” 
he asked. 

“Say to it? Why, that a wise government would have provided 
against any such emergency, either by securing the growth of cotton 
where the supply could not be cut off, or by not allowing the manufac- 
turer to be cut off from the grower. Haven't our statesmen been predict- 
ing a dissolution of the American Union ever since the States united ? 
Didn’t they know that there would be a fight about it? They allowed 
the Southern ports to be blockaded from motives of policy—national po- 
licy, sir. Well, sir, if the government has a policy to carry out which 
deprives half a million of people of work, and consequently of bread, it 
was the government’s, or the nation’s, business to feed them, sir,—just as 
they would feed an army, sir. Do you take up contributions for the 
army or the navy, sir? do you ask little boys to give their pennies? No, 
sir. These Lancashire operatives are the victims, first, of a want of 
statesmanlike foresight, sir; secondly, of a miserable cowardice, sir. 
They were afraid of getting into a war and losing Canada, and of losing 
popularity by increasing the income-tax. And what did they do, sir? 
Lord Derby told the story the other day at Manchester. They let the 
frugal workmen draw their savings out of the savings-banks, and then 
pawn and sell down to their last stick and their last rag; and then they 
went to begging for them all over the empire, even allowing the Ameri- 
cans, who had made all the mischief, to insult them with their alms.” 

“Well, and what a noble spectacle of charity and humanity it is!” 
said Mr. Bright. “The heart of the nation has been opened. Every 
body gives, from the Queen on the throne,—God bless her pitying heart ! 
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—and the young Prince just come to manhood—God bless his generous 
spirit!—down to the workman at his bench and the schoolboy at his 
lesson. The Yankees send them money on one side, and the Pope on 
the other. It is a grand spectacle of human brotherhood, and worth all 
it has cost—worth all the more, too, for being voluntary.” 

“ All very fine, sir,” said Mr. Grim; “ but where is the principle— 
where is the honesty of it all? Are we to let a man tumble into a ditch, 
that we may indulge in the benevolence of pulling him out again? Are 
we to let people be run over in the streets, that they may be pitied and 
helped ?” 

“Very true,” I interposed ; “ but you will allow, Mr. Grim, that when 
people do fall into misfortunes, it is our duty to help them.” 

“Duty? come now, let us see about this duty. Have not we a law 
against beggary? If it is right for me to give, how is it wrong for any 
body who needs to ask? And why has not a poor wretch as good a 
right to hold out his hand in the streets, and ask charity for God’s sake, 
as a clergyman in the pulpit, or any body in the Zimes newspaper ? 
Why may not an individual ask for alms as well as a society? I tell 
you, there is no end of these contradictions and stupidities. A man either 
has a right to a support, or he has not. If he has a right, it should be 
given to him out of the common fund, to which every one contributes 
according to his means, in a regular and lawful manner,—in rates and 
taxes; and if he has no right to a support, what do you mean by duty ? 
If the men of Lancashire had a right to be fed, why did the authorities 
wait until all their clothes and furniture were in the pawn-shops? Is 
that the way to give men their rights? If society ought to bear such a 
burden, let it fall equally. When you pass round the hat, the man who 
ought to drop in a sovereign drops a bright halfpenny instead, and the 
man whose just share would be a penny puts in a shilling.” 

“But, Mr. Grim, excuse me,” said I; “‘ what would you have done? 
Government cannot do every thing. While waiting for it to act, we 
must not let these poor people starve. That must be hindered, at all 
events.” 

“Then why isn’t it?” said he, with exasperated bitterness. “The 
authorities return four persons starved to death in London for the month 
of November. If people starve to death in London, why not in Lanca- 
shire? When you hear of four cases, how many do you suppose there 
are that are never heard of? I tell you, sir, when a government un- 
dertakes that every man shall have a living, it ought to see that he 
has it; and it ought to see that he earns it, if he is able, as well. That 
would be something like a government. If that were the case, there 
would be no paupers except the old and feeble, no beggars, and no 
thieves; or, if there were, there would be no excuse for them, and they 
could be sent off, and made to get an honest living. But see what a 
mess we are in; always some trouble. One year it is an Irish famine ; 
then Coventry is starving, because people will not buy watches or ribbons; 
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then comes distress in Lancashire, because there is too much cotton, or 
not enough. So we go on, blind and stupid, with one calamity after an- 
other, with no foresight to guard against them, and no wisdom to meet 
them.” 

‘Come, now, Mr. Grim,” said Mr. Bright, “ you have gone on heap- 
ing up the agony about long enough. I have a word to say about all 
this. And I say that, allowing all these drawbacks, England was never 
so rich, never so great, never so happy, as now. Never was there so great 
a production, or so general a distribution of wealth. The people, as a 
whole, never had so good wages, and never wore so good clothes, as now; 
they were never so intelligent, orderly, and contented. The public reve- 
nue was never so large; nor the burdens of taxation so easily borne. 
England is not Utopia; the climate is not all sunshine; the people are 
not all rich; the government is not all that might be desired. But we 
are making substantial progress, and even this Lancaslire business is 
doing us good, and will place our prosperity on a firmer foundation. It 
is all for the best, Mr. Grim. You like to grumble; but you would not 
live in any country but England, and you know it, because you can have 
more freedom, more comfort, and more enjoyment here, than any where 
else in the world. Come, old fellow, that is the fact; but as you won't 
own it, I vote that Miss Ladybird here give us a little music. Come, 
now, suppose we all join and sing, 

‘There's a good time coming, boys! 
A good time coming.” 


So we sang it, and harmony was restored; but I could not help 
noticing that Mr. Grim, at every chorus, bore down with a perfect vim 
upen the refrain : 


« Wait a little longer !” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
DR. GURWOOD’s PATIENT. 


Tue handsome barouche rolled away from Burchell Hall down the long, 
hot, dusty lane, and regained the high-road. The ’coachman had received 
his instructions beforehand ; he was still driving countrywards, with his 
back upon London. ‘wo miles along the highway, he turned sharply to 
the right, entering a narrow cross-road, pleasantly shaded with beech- 
trees. 

Clare prattled ever, greatly pleased with her boat. Her companion 
was engaged with a magazine, cutting the leaves as he read. But he 
often stopped to look at her, sometimes even putting down his book alto- 
gether, to laugh and talk with her. It was as though there existed in 
the bright music of her voice, the silvery ring of her laugh, the sheen of 
her childish beauty, a spell it was not possible to withstand for any long 
time. It might be struggled against and overcome for a span, but in the 
end it was sure to return and reassert itself. Indeed, there was about 
the little lady a certain imperiousness, which would not be gainsaid. 

“T like that boy,” she said, with a simple yet decisive air, after a few 
moments’ silent meditation. ‘* When shall I see him again, papa?” 

“ Indeed, Clare, I can’t tell you,” papa answered. 

“ Noel Reeve, he said his name was; I sha’n’t forget it.” A pause 
then. “ Papa, will you have him to come and play with me in the gar- 
dens at home ?” 

“No, my dear; it wouldn’t do at all. And you mustn’t want to play 
with every dirty little boy that you see. Besides, you’ve plenty of little 
boys and girls to play with in the gardens already.” 

Clare looked rather hurt. Then she said, with a laugh, 

“ Well, he was dirty. But I like him. Perhaps it wasn’t his fault 
he was so shabby. He was very kind to me, and I sha’n’t forgethim. I 
should like him to come and play with me.” 

“ What would Herbert say, do you think, at your playing with such 
a dirty little boy ?” 

“T don’t care what Herbert says. I’ve seen Herbert just as dirty, 
often. And he couldn’t make me such a nice boat as this, Herbert 
couldn’t.” 

“He shall buy you a beautiful new boat at the toy-shop, much better 
than that; all sorts of colours, with all its sails set.” 

“Ah, but that isn’t like making it himself. He’s not so clever as 
Noel Reeve, not nearly.” 
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“There, there, Clare ; that’s quite enough about the boy and the boat. 
Don’t be tiresome. Talk about something else.” 

Papa spoke with somé irritation, and then resumed his magazine. 

Clare opened wide her blue eyes, with alook of surprise and reproach. 
Then she was silent; closing tightly her red lips, as though from some 
unexpressed determination not to speak again, since her remarks had 
met with so indifferent a reception. Meanwhile she watched the stern 
dark face of her companion, with that fixed gaze of intense wondering 
which only children are capable of. (Who has not longed to know what 
absorbing matters are occupying the brain of a child looking its very 
gravest and wisest ?) 

There was quiet for a little while, the barouche passing rapidly down 
the cool shady cross-road. 

Suddenly Clare’s companion, looking up from his book, called to the 
coachman to stop. 

“What's the matter, papa?” asked Clare. 

His attention had been arrested by the figure of a man perched upon 
a gate leading into a field by the side of the road; a small man, dressed 
in black, powdered with dust,—his boots quite white with it. 

“ Ah, John Moyle!” cried Clare’s papa. ‘“ How do you do?” - 

The man so addressed had touched his hat respectfully at first, and 
seemed disinclined to descend from his resting-place. Now, however, 
and as though there was no help for it, he came down and approached 
the carriage, but with evident reluctance in his manner. 

He was short, broad, stout, with small bright, though light-coloured 
eyes, and a large hooked nose. Yet there was little of the eagle in his 
face ; which, indeed, possessed rather the characteristics of the parrot or 
the turkey-cock. His complexion was coarse and very red. Wisps of 
unkempt gray hair straggled from under his hat. He wore no gloves, 
his hands being generally thrust deep into his trouser-pockets. His whole 
appearance was rather vulgar. 

“ You’re some miles out of London, John Moyle,” remarked Clare's 
papa. 

“Yes, sir. I like a country walk now and then ; it does me good. 
And the day’s very fine.” 

“Can I give you a lift home? We shall be turning back shortly.” 

“No, thank you, sir; much obliged, but I’d sooner walk back in the 
cool of the evening.” 

There was to be remarked a patronising, condescending tone in the 
observations addressed to the man called John Moyle, not less than a cold 
unwilling civility in his manner of reply. This last was perhaps increased 
by the resolute way in which he kept his eyes averted from the person 
speaking to him. Now his glance seemed engrossed by the bright silver 
of the handle on the coach-door, and now he was contemplating the pretty 
interested face of little Clare, listening attentively to the brief colloquy 
between her papa and the stranger. 
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“She grows a tall girl, doesn’t she, John ?” 

“Miss Gray? Yes, of course. I ought to have known her. But 
she grows apace, and she’s altered so.” 

Papa took off the child’s hat, and smoothed her rich ripply golden 
hair tenderly with his hand. 

“T think some day, John Moyle,” he said, “I must get you to carve 
this little head in marble for me. What do yousay? A pretty subject, 
I think ?” 

John Moyle looked at Clare curiously ; placing a coarse brown hand 
upon her head, to turn, as it were, her face into different lights, to regard 
it from a variety of points of view. 

Clare smiled, then laughed aloud, at the serious gaze of the little red- 
faced man. 

“Yes, a pretty subject, certainly,” he said slowly, meditatively ; “ but 
almost too pretty for marble,—too young. We can’t render all that 
lovely colour, you know, sir. You wouldn't be satisfied. You'd go toa 
portrait-painter, after all. It’s more in his way than mine, as yet. Wait 
a few'years before you think of marble. The features will grow more 
set. Zhen, we might make a beautiful thing of it. I could please you 
then, I know, and do justice to the subject and to myself.” 

He released Clare’s golden head, and resumed his examination of the 
coach-handle. 

“ You're doing well, John Moyle, I hear. Getting on, eh ?” 

“Yes, sir; thank you. I’ve worked very hard for a good many years. 
I’ve a right to expect some harvest now.” 

There was silence for a few moments; and John Moyle took a step 
back, and, touching his hat again, was about to resume his seat on the 
gate, and let the carriage pass on, when another question stopped him. It 
was put in rather a low veice. 

“You've been farther down this road? You've called at The Lau- 
rels ?” 

“Yes, sir, I have,”—looking away more than ever now, so as to turn 
quite his profile to his questioner. ‘I like to call there when I take a 
walk out of town. You said you had no objection.” 

“ Certainly not, John Moyle. I am now going on there myself. You 
have no remark to make? You found no change? ‘The poor invalid is 
no better ?” 

“No, sir; I found no change,” said the sculptor, almost sullenly. 

“ Tf you have any thing to suggest, John,—any complaint to make—” 

“T have none, sir.” 

“‘T am glad to hear it. I am glad to think, as you may well believe, 
that all that is possible has been done for the poor soul. I am especially 
interested in this being so. You will please remember as much, should 
any questions arise out of the present subject; not that I think any will 
so arise. And now I wish you a pleasant walk back to London,—if, in- 
deed, you won't think better of your plan, and ride back with us. No? 
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Well then good by, John Moyle, good by. Give your hand, Clare, my 
dear, and say good by.” 

John Moyle took their hands severally, with a reluctance that was 
something like repugnance. Slowly he went back to his gate. Arrived 
there, he stood watching the retreating carriage. Then he took a large 
pinch of snuff cut of a coffin-shaped tortoise-shell box. He went through 
the operation of snuff-taking in a violent, angry, defiant sort of way, dis- 
torting his nose, disturbing it, wrestling with it almost, as though he had 
a long-standing spite against it, and was at last at liberty to wreak his 
vengeance upon it. 

“T hate that man,” he said at last, savagely; “ Ihate him. Can’t he 
see it? Doesn’t he know it? Why won't he let me alone? Doesn’t he 
know that I would sooner starve than take a crumb of his giving? Does 
he think that I am blind? that I’ve lost my memory? am afool? Well, 
well, perhaps I am a fool,” Le went on in a gentler tone; “ perhaps I've 
been a fool all my life,—likely enough.” 

He thrust his hunds deep into his pockets with angry impatience, and 
shook his head several times, with a sort of self-deprecatory frown upon 
his forehead. 

The barouche rolled on, and soon a turn in the road took it out of 
sight of John Moyle. 

‘What a funny little man! and what a red face he had!” Clare re- 
marked, with a laugh. 

“A clever little man, though, Clare,” said her companion. And he 
continued abstractedly, “ At least, so the world says; and I’m not able 
to contradict it. A clever sculptor, at any rate; there can be little doubt 
about that. But an artist away from his art is—” 

However, he left unfinished his definition of an artist so circum- 
stanced. It is not probable that, as a matter of compliment, the sculptor 
lost much by the sentence being incomplete. 

Half a mile farther, and the carriage turned out of the road and en- 
tered the gates ofa large garden. Thick shrubs and a tall screen of 
trees hid the view on either side ; and it was almost with a cry of sur- 
prise that Clare suddenly found herself in front of a tall, square, stuccoed 
block of a house, slate-roofed; with numerous large windows, and a 
classical portico to denote the entrance. The carriage stopped. 

“ Do we get out here?” asked Clare. 

“No. Sit still, my dear,” was the answer; “I shall not be long.” 

And Clare was left alone in the carriage, as her companion passed 
into the house. It might have been remarked that he was a little more 
nervous and disturbed in manner than was usual with him. He had 
taken off his hat, and passed his white-silk handkerchief across his fore- 
head, his hand shaking visibly; and there was a certain breathlessness 
affecting his pleasant-toned voice, as he addressed an inquiry to the ser- 

vant in livery he encountered in the hall. 
“Can Isee Mr. Gurwood? Will you take him my card?” 
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“ This way, sir.” 

He was led into a large library, crowded with books, and handsomely 
furnished. But the object in the room perhaps the most likely to arrest 
the attention of any one entering was a long row of plaster casts placed 
upon the muntelpiece. These bore all the appearance of having been 
taken after death, from heads presenting certain peculiarities or deficien- 
cies in their conformation, and a certain ghastliness attached to this 
collection uf strangely-shaped skulls, with their closely-shut eyes, their 
bare foreheads, their harshly-lined lips, some down-drawn, some fixed in 
a simper, others in a rigid grin. Any one with nerves readily trifled 
with might torment himself strangely by gazing protractedly at these 
heads, until he brought himself to fancy that the eyes opened every now 
and then and winked, or that the muscles of the faces twitched, or that 
the lips parted in the act of utterance. 

In the present case, however, the visitor was hardly permitted time 
to indulge in these fancies. Footsteps were heard; a tall man entered 
the room, closing the door after him. This was Mr. Gurwood, the pro- 
prietor of The Laurels. The gentlemen shook hands rather ceremoniously. 
Mr. Gurwood took possession of a massive arm-chair, and motioned his 
visitor to be seated. 

Mr. Gurwood was about fifty years of age; his face was large and 
fleshy, and his complexion of a sallow tint. His hair was gray, curly, 
and carefully arranged. He had large bright eyes, with heavy beetling 
brows, a protruding under lip, and strong decided jaws. His manner 
was calm, thoughtful, observant. He had a habit of keeping his large 
white fingers wide apart, as though they were sticky, and of sometimes 
raising them to touch lightly his broad forehead, as if from an idea that 
he possessed thereabout an octave of pianofurte-notes, which required to 
be played upon at intervals. But there was a peculiar significance 
attaching to this action of his, when Mr. Gurwood’s profession was con- 
sidered. He was a medical man, undertaking the charge of the insane. 
When he touched his head in speaking, it was as though to save himself 
from tautological difficulties. No one could understand the gesture to 
mean any thing else than mental aberration; and it supplied, therefore, 
the repetition of words to that effect. And mental aberration was neces- 
sarily the staple of Mr. Gurwood’s conversation; he was ca!led upon to 
make very frequent mention of it. 

“You received a line from me? You expected me?” inquired the 
visitor. 

“T did so,” Mr. Gurwood answered very calmly and deliberately. 
“Tt was not necessary, however, to write. Iam always here. I am 
prepared to receive the visits of my patients’ friends at all hours. It is 
sometimes a satisfaction to them to come unexpectedly and find that 
they are none the less welcome; that we are none the less prepared to 
receive them.” 

“You are not able to report any improvement, however ?” 
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“No. I regret to say that the state of our poor patient remains very 
much the same;” and he raised his hand and touched his forehead very 
tenderly with his extended fingers. 

“ And there is little hope of any improvement ?” 

“‘T should be wrong, perhaps, to encourage any strong hopes.” 

“ As time goes on without change, so the chances of amendment be- 
come the less, I presume ?” 

“That is true, to a great extent; but we are very loth to despair in 
even the worst of cases. And it is so seldom that time brings no change. 
We have but rare instances of the disease” (he touched his forehead 
again) “ proceeding with no sort of variation. In the present case, indeed, 
since it has come under my notice,—now some years,—there has been 
very decided alteration. The suicidal monomania, for instance, has so 
much abated that I am under little apprehension of its return, as far as its 
more violent symptoms are concerned, at any rate. Of acute dementia 
Ihave for some time past been unable to discover any trace. I need not 
remind you that when the case was first submitted to me for curative 
treatment, I found much to be apprehended on that account. The pre- 
sent form of our patient’s malady is that of settled melancholia, in its 
most difficult and distressing form; and this is aggravated by great 
physical depression. The chances in favour of the restoration of the mind 
are sadly diminished by the extreme prostration of bodily strength under 
which the patient is at present suffering. While the constitution remains 
in its present shattered condition, we can have little hope of rousing the 
mind.” 

“ And there are no intervals of reason ?” 

“T may say that there are none. I have endeavoured, according to 
my invariable practice in cases of this class, to bring our patient within 
the operation of the most kindly domestic and social influences. I have 
removed as far as was possible all restraint and surveillance. I have aban- 
doned isolation and seclusion; but I must confess that the results have 
disappointed me. The treatment adopted has seemed, indeed, rather to 
ageravate than ameliorate the condition of the patient. So I have of late 
given over the attempt in this case to derive benefit from mental stimuli. 
It is often our most beneficial measure to leave nature to work oui her 
own ends, unassisted. But you will judge for yourself. You will take 
lunch? No? Nota glass of sherry even? No? One moment, then, 
and I will conduct you up-stairs.” 

Mr. Gurwood rang a bell, then placed to his ear the mouthpiece of 
a coil of flexible tubing at the side of his desk. He afterwards, through 
the same medium, issued some brief directions, and then led his visitor 
from the room up the staircase, to the door of an apartment on the 
second-floor. In answer to a light tap, a plain stout woman appeared 
in the door-way, and ushered in obsequiously Mr. Gurwood and the 
visitor, who was again passing nervously his silk handkerchief across his 
forehead. 
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It was a small neatly-furnished apartment, with two windows, the 
sunblind of one being drawn down, looking into a large garden and 
orchard at the back of the house. There were flowers on the window- 
sills and mantelshelf, with red curtains, and a bright carpet of a striped 
pattern. 

“We find, as a rule, that colour possesses a highly curative influence,” 
whispered the doctor; “though I admit, in the present instance, it bas 
had little good effect.” Then aloud: “ Well, nurse, what have you got 
to say to us?” 

“Tt is not one of our good days, sir, by any means,” the nurse an- 
swered. She then turned, and said, in a sharp and slightly commanding 
tone, “ Now, then, my dear, look; here’s some one else come to pay 
you a visit.” 

These words were addressed to a frail pallid figure by the side of 
the window with the blind drawn, reclining in an arm-chair; a figure 
of a woman, simply dressed, her hands stretched out before her, her head 
bowed so that her chin rested upon her breast. She made no answer; 
did not even glance in the direction the voice came from. 

“She is terribly changed!” said the visitor, in a low strained voice. 
“Ts she always thus ?” 

At a nod from the doctor, the nurse answered : 

“Nearly always, sir, now. We can’t rouse her much. I was in 
hopes once I should have got her to take to needlework; and she did a 
bit of sewing one day,—that’s the best I can tell you of her; but she 
wouldn’t do any more; and I couldn’t persuade her to, do and say all I 
would. She'll sit like that from day’s end to day’s end; never so much 
as saying a word or opening her mouth. Indeed, it’s as much as one 
can do to get her to eat or drink any thing.” 

Mr. Gurwood advanced to the patient, and placed his finger upon her 
wrist. She remained apparently unconscious of the proceeding ; she did not 
change her position. Her eyes were fixed upon a particular spot in the 
carpet a few feet before her, and she did not remove them; her large 
gray eyes, which sickness had robbed of light and brilliancy, and al- 
most of colour, encircled with a dark cloud. Her features were regular, 
but looked sharp and rigid from attenuation. Her complexion was a 
waxen white. Indeed, the way in which all trace of colour had gone 
from her, as from a withered flower, was one of the most striking charac- 
teristics of her appearance. Even her lips were without hue, except of 
a neutral sort; while from her hair all gloss and lustre had wholly de- 
parted. It had once probably been a soft rich brown, and of a silky 
texture. It had grown harsh and dry in quality, and not so much gray 
as pale and colourless from its utter fading away. Yet what was pro- 
bably the most distressing trait in her appearance, was the absolute blank 
presented by her expression. Upon her face there was something even 
more painful than the vacancy, the miserable unintelligence of death. 
She was like one brought back from the grave to a sort of artificial life 
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by some process of galvanism. She was living, breathing, although the 
mind had already quitted the body, and she bore prematurely the sem- 
blance of a corpse. 

“She is very weak,” said the doctor, as he let go her hand; “we 
must administer port-wine, Mrs. Thomson.” (This to the nurse.) “ Her 
food must be as nourishing as possible; and, if necessary, she must be 
constrained to take it.” He turned to his companion. “The dislike to 
nutriment, however, no longer arises from suicidal mania. It is the re- 
sult of physical depression. If possible, Mrs. Thomson, you must con- 
trive that she should take an airing round the grounds in a wheel-chair. 
But pray manage this with as little irritation to the patient as may be, 
and be careful to guard against cold.” 

And the doctor stood for a moment contemplating his charge, touch- 
ing his head with his extended fingers, after his manner. 

“You are satisfied?” he asked, turning again to the visitor. 

“T have your assurance that every thing possible has been doze for 
her benefit ?”’ 

“Certainly. Every thing possible.” 

“And you will not hesitate to repeat that assurance whenever you 
may be called upon to do so ?” 

“T shall not hesitate.” 

“Thank you. I am bound to be particular. As the nearest relative 
of the patient, it is only to be expected that I should use every precau- 
tion. And, of course, there are others to be satisfied besides myself. 
You had a visitor this morning ?” 

“Yes; Mr. Moyle. He comes not unfrequently. Possibly with a 
sculptor’s interest in the conformation of the heads of my patients. I am 
always pleased to see him.” 

“Yes, he would probably allege that as a reason,” said the visitor, 
in a low voice. Then aloud: “He said nothing? He made no com- 
plaint ?” 

“‘ None whatever. Shall we go down-stairs? Or will you first speak 
to the sufferer yourself? Indeed, may I beg that you will do so? It is 
just possible that it may be attended with some effect.” 

And the doctor led his companion to the chair of the patient. Ner- 
vously, and not without embarrassment, the visitor laid his hand upon 
hers. 

“ Do you know me?”’ he said. 

At this, moved rather by the touch than the question, she raised her 
eyes from the'floor to his hand,—a handsome hand, yet it logked quite 
coarse upon hers, so white, transparent, withered,—then slowly up, till 
they rested upon his face. Such sad, staring, colourless eyes; there 
hardly seemed to be speculation in them. There was no recognition. 
She lowered her head again, till her gaze fell once more upon the particu- 
lar spot in the carpet a few feet from her chair. She drew a deep sigh, 
and her chin rested again upon her breast. 
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“ Don’t you know the gentleman? Oh, fie! Surely you know him?” 
said the nurse sharply. 

But the patient never heeded, never moved. 

“No, sir,” said Mrs. Thomson, shaking her head sorrowfully, “it’s 
not one of our bright days, to-day, by any means. I said it wasn’t.” 

“In cases of this kind it sometimes happens,” the doctor remarked, 
“that though a visit like yours to-day is not attended by any immediate 
result, it has yet an effect in the future, and is afterwards remembered 
and cherished by the patient. I will not undertake to say that this will 
be so in the present instance, but still it may. Shall we go down-stairs, 


or will you try again? No? This way, then. Good morning, Mrs. 
Thomson.” 


And they left the room. 

“Tt is not a hopeful case,” Mr. Gurwood continued, when they had 
regained the library. “ I wish I could think that it was. And now, un- 
happily, it is of long standing. Let me see, I think you told me that the 
original attack was attributable to severe domestic affliction,—to great 
mental distress ?” 

“ Yes, that is so.” 

“T know I have the whole particulars of the case reported very co- 
piously in my notes and in my case-book ; acute mental distress acting 
upon a feeble organisation,—and the intellect gives way. A not uncom- 
mon case in its origin, at any rate. I regret I have so little hope to 
give of amelioration. Still we must hope. I never give way; and it is 
surprising, quite sur-prising, the variations and vicissitudes in the malady” 
(he touched his head again) “I have witnessed in the course of my ex- 
perience. You must go? You will not take lunch? Not a glass of 
sherry and a crust even? Good morning. Many, many thanks for this 
visit. Always pleased, my dear sir, to receive the friends of my patients. 
Don’t think of trouble. Good day.” 

And Mr. Gurwood saw the visitor into his carriage. 

“Oh, papa, I’m so glad you’ve come back! What a long time 
you’ve been !” cried Clare gleefully, and with an air of great relief. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Clare ?” asked papa; for indeed the young 
lady looked a little pale and fluttered. 

“Oh, why, you know, there’s been an old woman up at that window 
there,—an old woman in a nightcap,—and she’s been laughing and mak- 
ing faces at me,—such horrid faces !—till I grew quite frightened, and I 
so longed for you to come back.” 

“Nonsense, nonsense, Clare. It’s not possible. You've been asleep 
and dreaming, that’s all. Home, Joseph.” 

The liveried footman packed up the steps and slammed-to the door, 
and soon the barouche was on its way townwardsagain. Soon Clare had 
forgotten all her alarm in her joy at meeting, in the neighbourhood of 
Knightsbridge, a troop of the Royal Horse Guards in their superb full- 
dress, on their noble black chargers, and had fallen desperately in love 
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with the most splendidly-attired of them all, the trumpeter preceding the 
troop. The carriage did not stop again until Cumberland Crescent, Hyde 
Park, was reached. 

* ‘Oh, mamma, we've had such a lovely drive!” cried Clare breath- 
lessly, as she ran into the drawing-room. 

She was addressing a delicate, languid lady, who reclined on the 
sofa. 

“Not too much noise, Clare. I’m glad you’ve come back. It’s get- 
ting late, and I was afraid papa would forget that we have company 
to-day at dinner. Go up to Hargrave, and ask her to put on your lace- 
dress.” 

Clare’s mamma was pretty, but rather withered-looking, with profuse 
blond hair, elaborately arranged. She was handsomely dressed, and 
possibly her complexion was heightened a little by artificial means. She 
was slightly lame, and was generally to be found on the sofa, carefully 
posed, well supported by cushions. 

It was late in the evening of the same day when a cab drove up to 
the house in Cumberland Crescent, and from it an elderly, slovenly man 
descended. It was William Moyle. 

He knocked timidly at the door. It was opened by a lofty-mannered 
footman, who, however, at once recognised and admitted him. William 
Moyle spoke in a whisper to the footman. 

“ We've dinner-company. I don’t think he'll like being disturbed.” 

“Tt’s really important. I shouldn’t have come, else, at such a time 
as this,” said Movle. 

“ Very well, then; I’ll let him know. Step in here.” 

And Moyle was shown into a small room in the back of the house, 
furnished as a study. He was alone for some few minutes, listening to 
the hum of conversation and the clatter of china and glass arising from 
the dinner-company in an adjoining apartment. 

Presently the door opened, and Clare’s papa entered in evening dress, 
with a stiff white neckcloth, which had the effect of making his face look 
perhaps darker than ever. Still he was undoubtedly handsome. His 
manner was graceful, and his whole ee gentlemanly. He spoke 
a little shar rly, however. 

“ Well, Moyle, what is it?” 

“ Pray, pardon the liberty I’ve taken, sir,” Moyle answered nervously, 
cringingly ; ‘‘ but I thought it important you should know without loss 
of time. So, late as it was, I took a cab and came on.” 

“Well 2?” 

“Well, sir, he’s come. I’veseenhim. Bryan Tredgoldsin London.” 

Moyle revealed his intelligence with an eager trepidation. But the 
other only laughed,—rather harshly. 

“My good man,” he said, “of what have you been thinking? I 
knew it; of course I knew it. I am well informed of his movements. 
He was in Liverpool yesterday. He came over in the Penguin. I 
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took for granted he would be in town to-day. Well, and you’ve seen 
him ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” Moyle answered humbly ; “I couldn’t help it. He traced 
me out. I’d have avoided him, if I could; but I couldn't.” 

“What does it matter? You told him nothing?” 

“Nothing,” Moyle replied, with extreme eagerness, and then turned 
his eyes upon the ground, 

“Hum!” and Clare’s papa contemplated him for a few moments. 
Then he said sternly, ‘‘ That’s not true, Moyle. You know it is not.” 

“Tt was not my doing, sir; indeed it was not. It was all Mrs. M. 
I should never have said a word if it had been left to me.” 

“When a man marries, he is the faithful servant of no one—but his 
wife, and not always of her.” He laughed harshly. “I told you so, long 
ago. A married man can’t keep a secret. Do you remember? Well, 
speak plainly. What does he know? How much was told him ?” 

“ Only of the boy, sir. Mrs. M. would tell him that, in spite of all I 
could say or do.” 

“You're sure that is all? Well, it matters little. I have nothing 
to fear; my precautions are all taken. His coming back is very little to 
me; though, for his own sake, perhaps, it would have been better for him 
to have stayed away. But what do I care? You did well to come, 
Moyle; but, you see, I am already informed on the subject. Is he much 
changed ?” 

“A bit browner, sir; he’s much the same, else, though humbler, per- 
haps, and quieter than he used to be.” 

“T don’t fear him, Moyle. What have I to apprehend? As to per- 
sonal violence—” but he paled a little as he spoke. 

“He won’t try that, sir, I think,” Moyle interposed ; “ he’s different 
in that respect to what he was.” 

“ For personal violence in these times,” the other went on, “ one has 
only to beckon to the policeman from the street outside. But probably, 
for his own sake, he will do nothing. At the right time I am prepared, 
for my part, to afford every explanation, should I be solicited to do so by 
the proper parties. I am ready to explain, and, if need be, to defend, 
every act of mine in relation to this matter. Will he stay in London?” 

“T don’t know, sir, indeed. I think he hardly knows yet him- 
self.” 

“Well, Moyle, as I said, I am obliged to you for coming, though it 
was a needless precaution as things have happened. Still, one can never 
be too careful. I will speak to you on this subject again. I must go 
now; I have friends to entertain in the next room.” 

And he left Moyle alone; but presently he could be heard giving 
directions to the lofty-mannered footman in the hall: 

“ Joseph, Mr. Moyle is in the study ; take him in a glass of sherry.” 


VOL, VII, 
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CHAPTER V. 
NOEL. 


THERE are very few games that only one can play at. As to that 
Noel Reeve was now quite satisfied, if indeed he had ever entertained 
doubts upon the subject; the while he wandered in and out of Bur- 
chell Hall, its garden and playground, where he would, rather oppressed 
with abundant liberty. Even the production of several successful illustra- 
tions of the celebrated single combat between Cceur-de-Lion of England 
and Saladin the Paynim chief had failed to afford him any supreme satis- 
faction ; had done little to relieve his solitary life of its tedium. To the 
artist, praise is quite as necessary as pudding. Susan Mann, the new 
housemaid, was liberal with the last, and not intentionally niggardly or 
reluctant with her tribute of applause. But laudation, to be worth any 
thing, must be discriminating, must arise out of knowledge, must be 
purged of all grossnesses, of all base materials, which increase the sub- 
stance, while they diminish the quality; and Susan Mann soon evinced 
her inability to criticise, even to admire discreetly, Noel’s examples of 
heroic art. She could not appreciate knightly valour; knew nothing of 
tournaments ; had never heard of Richard or of Saladin. To her, helmets 
and chain-mail, couched lances and brandished battle-axes, were the most 
inscrutable of mysteries. 

“T like her,” Noel would say to himself; ‘‘she means well, and she 


makes lovely toast, and she tries to understand ; but she’ll never be so 
nice as Mary was.”’ 
Mary, the departed housemaid, who had a soul far above sweeping 


g, who could repeat passages from Lord Byron’s Corsair, 
who had read something of Walter Scott, and in whose box were treasured 
thumbed copies of Miss Porter’s superb romance of The Scottish Chiefs, 
of Rinuldo Rinaldini, and The Children of the Abbey. Those precious 
volumes comprised her library, with one other, her Prayer-Book, always 
neatly wrapped in a clean pocket-handkerchief, and containing, flattened 
between its leaves, that tinselled and highly-coloured crusader, the work 
of Master Noel, to which reference has been already made. But Mary 
was parted from Burchell Hall and her schoolboy friend for ever. What 
becomes, I wonder, of those kindly housemaids and loving servant-girls 
who are so good to little boys and girls? We meet in after-life, some- 
times, a strange humble-mannered woman, who curtseys and says she 
knew us in our short-clothes. But her face has been utterly rubbed off 
our memories. Can it be that she is ever the Betsy or the Susan or the 
Mary of our infancy, who took such pains, with a damp brush, to 
twist a curl upon our childish foreheads; who brought us down to 
dessert so clean and spruce, fragrant from the lavish soap and the abun- 
dant water; who pampered our young appetites with sugared bread-and- 
butter, and kissed us so tenderly the last thing at night as she tucked 
the bed-clothes tightly round us and vanished with the candle? 


and scouring 
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The painter must have a public, an intelligent public, or there is an 
end of his art. He is the result of civilisation. He cannot exist among 
savages if he has views above mere tatooing, or decorative art applied to 
the limbs and bodies of his friends. Noel began to weary of illustration, 
which did not satisfy him (indeed, the artist is never really satisfied with 
his own performances, though he objects to other people not being so) ; 
which was only misunderstood by his small public, consisting of Susan 
Mann and Tom the stable-boy. And not comprehending, they; ventured 
to criticise ; but then that is ever the way with ignorant people. I do 
believe that we might discover a Zuloo, say,—I own the example is not 
a happy one ; the Zuloos are evidently a fault-finding tribe,—who would 
denounce errors in the drawing of Mr. Millais. And just so Susan 
Mann expressed doubts as to warriors ever wearing things like coal- 
scuttles on their heads, or carrying saucepan-lids for warding off blows ; 
and Tom presumed to question the breed of the crusaders’ horses, and 
distrusted the drawing of their quarters and off-fetlocks, and “ never see 
such bits and bridles, Master Reeve, never,” and made sure they were 
altogether wrong and impossible. And they made distressing calls upon 
the resources of the artist. Susan required a portrait, from description, 
of her brother Jim, with her mother’s cottage and the coal-country in 
the background. And Tom was anxious for a drawing of his friend 
Chiffers the jockey mounted on the famous mare Araminta, winning the 
Municipal Stakes at Stockbridge Races. And both expressed _dissatisfac- 
tion when the works produced in compliance with these demands failed 
to contain precise likenesses of the persons the artist pretended to re- 
present. 

So Noel for a time abandoned art, and strolled out of the schoolroom 
into the gritty and desolate playground. He took a ball out of his pocket, 
and for a while he amused himself with a solitary game of “ fives.” 

Presently, turning round suddenly, his attention was attracted by a 
certain irregularity in the outline of the wall separating the playground 
of Burchell Hall from the meadow at the back of the house. This break 
in the straight line was caused by the head and shoulders of a man who 
had climbed the wall, and was busily engaged in contemplating the pro- 
ceedings of the solitary schoolboy. 

“T say,” the boy began in a tone of authority, and with the air of 
one having right and law on his side,—“I say, you come down off that 
wall, will you?” 

The man wore a cap of dark-coloured fur, with a peak in front. He 
had a tanned face and thick auburn whiskers. It was the man who, late 
one evening, had called upon William Moyle in Whitfield Street, Totten- 
ham Court Road, and been addressed as Bryan Tredgold. 

“Now, then; you’ve no business up there, you know,” Noel continued, 
with cool peremptoriness. 

Bryan Tredgold smiled, and his hazel eyes gleamed very brightly. 
But for a moment he said nothing. 
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“T say, are you going to get down ?” 

“What will you do, supposing I say I won’t? Will you come and 
make me?” 

“Well,” the boy hesitated for a moment, “perhaps I'll fetch the 
Doctor out to you. He’ll soon settle the business.” 

“No you won't,” Tredgold said with a laugh; “and I don’t think 
I’m afraid of the Doctor. I’m not one of his pupils.” 

Just then Noel had thrown up his ball again mechanically, and strik- 
ing it with divided attention as it bounded back to him, it swerved, struck 
the top of the wall, and hopped over into the meadow. 

He paused. He had not done much in the way of establishing 
friendly relations with the stranger. He couldn’t very well ask the man 
to get down, pick up and throw over to him his ball again. Supposing 
he went to fetch it himself, was there any fear that the man would at- 
tempt to punish him for “ cheek” ?—so he mentally designated his « onduct. 
Had he “cheeked” the man? However, he dismissed all aread and 
suspicion. He walked leisurely to the door, famous for its collection of 
carved initials, opening into the meadow. Another minute he found 
himself face to face with Bryan Tredgold, who had dropped from the 
wall to meet him. 

Noel gave a quick glance into the face of the stranger, and recognised, 
with a child’s rapidity of perception, which has a good deal of the un- 
reasoning and yet never-failing correctness of a dog’s instinct, that the 
man cherished no animosity, was good-humoured, kindly-disposed,—was 
a friend, in fact. And seeing a smile upon Bryan’s lips, and appreciating 
the disproportion of their size now that they stood together, and the con- 
sequent difficulty that would have attended any effort of the boy’s to 
dislodge the man from his position on the wall, had he been inclined to 
maintain it, Noel broke into a merry boy’s laugh. For boys have a 
ready perception and a vivid enjoyment of the absurd. 

“‘ Have some cherries,” said Bryan; and he produced from the roomy 
side-pocket of his pilot-coat a handful of the fruit,—large, glossy, very 
splendid in their bright livery of scarlet and gold,—very tempting to 
Noel. He took a few, modestly and yet with avidity. 

“Take some more; don’t be afraid of them. Fill your pockets.” And 
Bryan pressed another handful upon the boy. 

“‘ What stunning cherries! never tasted better,” said Noel. And his 
enjoyment was at that moment too great to permit himself the question 
whether he was acting consistently with schoolboy dignity in accepting 
this benefaction from the hands of an entire stranger. He was indeed, it 
may be stated, far too much occupied with his fruit to notice that his 
companion was looking into his face,—searching, as it were, the depths 
of his dark gray eyes with an air of eager investigation. 

‘Your name’s Noel?” said Bryan Tredgold, after a minute’s silence. 

“Yes; Noel Reeve,” the schoolboy answered, with a look of some 
amazement. ‘ How did you know that?” 
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“Tt seems strange, Noel—Noel Reeve, my knowing your name, doesn’t 
it? But it’s easily explained. I knew your father. He asked me, when 
I reached England, to come down here and look after his son.” 

“You knew my father ?” 

“Yes,”—and Bryan Tredgold looked on the ground as he continued, 
—“T knew him—well. Long ago now. We were in Australia together, 
at the Ballarat diggings. He was a mate of mine. But he’s been dead 
now many a long year.” 

“Oh, he’s dead!” cried Noel, not with any great feeling, but with a 
confused notion that he ought in some way to exhibit grief at the news 
brought him, though, honestly, he was not much moved by it, and was 
indeed disappointed at his own freedom from emotion. “I never knew 
him. I don’t remember ever having seen him,” he went on, in a tone of 
apology. 

“No; he told me you were very young when he went away from 
England.” 

“Nor my mother either.” 

“No; he stated, I remember, that she died when you were quite a 
baby.” Bryan Tredgold’s breathing was rather short as he said this. 
Then he resumed abruptly: “ Well, and how are you getting on here? 
Do you like it? Are you fond of school ?” 

“Not much. I’m sick of it. You would be if you’d been here as 
long as I have. It’s dreadfully dull being here all by oneself. It will 
be better soon, however, when the boys come back; and they'll be here, 
some of them, next week.” 

“Does no one ever come to see you?” 

“Very seldom. Now and then a man comes,—once a year or 80, 
—hardly so often, perhaps. My guardian, I suppose he is.” 

“Your guardian? What's he like? What's his name?” 

“Well, I don’t know his name. He isn’t much to look at. He’s old, 
with a red face and gray hair. He wears an old brown coat. He doesn’t 
say much. He only looks at me, pats my head, and goes away.” 

“Ah! Does no one else come?” 

“Well, yesterday there was some one. He came in a carriage. A 
dark gentleman,—I didn’t like him,—with his daughter, a little girl. 
She was pretty, and very smart. She came into the playground. I gave 
her a ship I’d cut out. I liked her.” 

“His daughter? Ah!” and Bryan rubbed his chin meditatively,— 
frowning, angry, and yet with rather a puzzled look. He turned to 
another subject. “And Dr. Rawson?” he asked; ‘is he kind to you? 
Do you like him ?” 

“Can't say I do. He hits precious hard when he canes, and that’s 
pretty often. He makes a fellow remember it, I can tell you. That’s 
what I got yesterday; but the mark’s going off now.” And Noel ex- 
hibited a small palm with a broad red line crossing it. 

“Hits hard, does he?” said the other with a scowl, examining the 
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mark tenderly. “I should like to have the caning of him. I think I 
could show him some one who can hit as hard as he does.” 

“T should like to see you pitching into the Doctor,” says Noel, laugh- 
ing, measuring with his eye the muscular proportions of his new friend. 
“TJ think you’d be a match for him. But, lor’, it’s nothing, this cut,” 
—for he saw the other was*contemplating it rather sadly,—‘‘the mark 
will be off in a day or two, and I didn’t even cry. Bless you, I don’t 
mind a caning. Some of the fellows cry out tremendous; they’re the 
new boys mostly,—just away from home, you see. I dare say they feel 
it rather hard. But I don’t mind it now,—not a bit.” 

“ Are you top of your class?” 

“No; there are boys here ever so much bigger than me. I could 
often go up above them; but they’d lick me if I did. It comes to much 
the same thing, however,” he added ruefully; “the Doctor licks me if I 
don’t.” 

“Tt seems a good sort of place for licking,” said Bryan Tredgold, 
“this Burchell Hall.” 

“Well, you’re right there,” Noel admits; “there generally 7s a good 
lot of licking going on.” 

“Shall you stop here?” 

‘Well, I don’t know. ‘There don’t seem to be many people to care 
much what I do, you see; and sometimes, you know, when I get to feel 
very sick of the place, and very lonely, I almost think I’ll—run away.” 

He spoke the last words in a low solemn voice, with a glance over 
his shoulder, to see that there was no one near likely to have overheard 
him. And he felt, the moment after he had spoken, that he had acted 
with indiscretion. Here he was trusting to a man, with whom his friend- 
ship was but a few minutes’ old, a secret of great importance, which he 
had kept for a long time locked up closely in his heart,—which he had 
never dared to reveal even to Jeffs Primus,—even to Mary, the well- 
beloved late housemaid, much less to Susan the new servant, or to Tom 
the stable-boy. About the last, indeed, there had been for a long time 
rumours in the school that he was no better than a spy and a sneak. 

“T think, if I were you,” Bryan said very gravely,—“I think, if I 
were you, I wouldn’t run away.” 

“ Well, I’ve had it in my mind. Whatwould you do? But it’s dif- 
ferent with you; if the Doctor hit you, you'd hit him again. I can’t do 
that, you know, I’m so little; I haven’t a chance.” And Noel doubled a 
diminutive fist, and contemplated it rather scornfully. 

“ No, I wouldn’t run away,” Bryan repeated with a serious, depreca- 
tory shake of his head ; “ better give up that notion.” 

“‘ Well, I haven’t done it yet, and perhaps I sha’n’t do it. But I’ve 
had it all planned once or twice, and a bundle made up of clothes all 
ready to start with. Once it was when little Parker was here; but he 
suspected something; he came to me in the middle of the night, and 
begged me not to leave him, and cried so that I couldn’t do it. For I 
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was very fond of little Parker. He’s dead now. He died of scarlet-fever. 
He was a great friend of mine, little Parker was.” 

As he spoke he was busy again with the cherries, and did not notice 
a strange moved look tremble for a moment upon Bryan’s face; but he 
felt, as he left off speaking, a large strong hand pressing gently, caress- 
ingly upon his head, and his plume of thick brown hair smoothed from 
his brow. 

“ Always be a good boy, Noel, my*dear. Your father told me to say 
that to you when I saw you. Try always to be a good boy.” 

Noel looked up quickly. A change in his new friend’s voice struck 
upon his ear. But Bryan Tredgold had turned away his face. 

“You're not going, are you? Don’t go yet; I like talking here with 
you.” Then, it may be, from some feeling that it became him to render 
some explanation of that statement, he added, “ You see, you knew my 
father; perhaps that’s why I like you to be here with me ; and I ought 
to have thanked you before for coming here.” 

He put out his dusky hand, which was in a moment closely enfolded 
in Bryan’s great palm. 

“No, don’t thank me, my lad. I promised your father I’d come. He 
was unfortunate, Noel; but he was honest and true. Don’t forget that, 
Noel; never forget that. And now I’m going to a place I saw as I came 
here, down by the river-side, where I can smoke a pipe and get a glass 
of ale.” 

“Tl come with you,” said the boy; “I can steal out for an hour. 
I sha’n’t be missed, and if I am I don’t care.” 

So they passed out of the meadow, over a stile, and were soon in the 
lane leading to the river-side. 

“That’s our toffee-shop,” said Noel, pointing out a small confec- 
tioner’s as gravely as though he were directing attention to an object of 
great general interest. 

Bryan straightway hurried into the shop, to emerge presently with a 
large packet of the delicacy so dear to youths. 

“T didn’t mean you to do that ;” and Noel blushed, and looked rather 
grave, as his new friend thrust the parcel into his hand. “I could have 
bought it myself. The gentleman that came yesterday gave me a sove- 
reign, only I wanted to keep it—not to change it till Jeffs came back. 
Fellows will think more of me when they find some one’s given me a 
whole sovereign.” 

“Oh, he gave you a sovereign?” Bryan said meditatively, and with 
some discontent; then, in a lower voice, “ Well, well, does it matter to 
me? Is it worth while making a to-do about it?” 

The Old Ship was a snug water-side tavern, with a pleasant balcony, 
screened from the sun by a roof of striped canvas, over its entrance, a 
horse-trough in front, with a few narrow green-painted benches and tables, 
and a little jetty stretching out into the river for the convenience of visi- 
tors embarking and disembarking. The shed close by, from which the 
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sound of hammering is so constantly issuing, pertains to J. Rigley, a boat- 
builder of some fame in the neighbourhood. The broad shadow crossing 
the road is cast by the old gray tower and belfry of the church hard by. 
Those alternate metallic ringing and roaring sounds proceed from the anvil 
and bellows of the blacksmith, whose shop is a little farther down the road, 
beyond the church; the blacksmith who officiates on Sunday as the minis- 
ter of that small square brick edifice dedicated to dissenting worship, situ- 
ated a little in the rear of the short row of houses lining the river’s bank. 

Bryan Tredgold smokes his pipe in the balcony over the entrance 
to the Old Ship tavern. Noel regales himself with Banbury-cakes and 
a share of a bottle of Scotch ale. They are silent for some time, look- 
ing out at the river simmering with a restless glitter in the warm sun ; at 
the bright green osier-island in the centre of the stream; at a fleet of 
swans in their best plumage making sail with majestic steadiness for 
town. The balcony of the Old Ship was a pleasant resting-place, proffer- 
ing other inducements than those of bottled ale to doziness and dream- 
ing and repose. 

“ But about this running away, my lad,” said Bryan, after a span of 
silence, knocking out the ashes of his pipe, and as though the noise he 
made in so doing had roused and wakened him,—“ about this running 
away; where could you run to, supposing you left Burchell Hall?” 

“‘T should go to sea,” the boy answered simply. 

“‘T know something about that,” said Bryan; “ you'd find a sailor’s 
life a very hard one. Don’t think more of it.” 

“Tt can’t be much worse than stopping here and getting licked, ever 
so, by the Doctor; besides, look at the men who have gone to sea! Look 
at Nelson ; look at Howe; kook at Collingwood! There isn’t much fight- 
ing now, I dare say,"—this in a tone of regret and pity for the degen- 
eracy of the age,— “but still any how it must be a fine thing to sail right 
round the world, like Lord Anson or Captain Cook. I know all about 
them. Cook was no more than a cabin-boy when he first went to sea. 
He was not older than me, not much, when he was an apprentice on 
board a coasting-ship. I should make for a sea-port, and ask for the place 
of cabin-boy on board the first ship I came to. Then I should be all 
right, you know. My fortune would be made.” 

“ Don’t, my boy, don’t do any thing of that sort.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“Why, because, you see,—because I don’t think, if your father was 
still alive, poor man,—I don’t think he’d like it.” 

Noel was silent for a few moments; then he said, “ You think he’d 
sooner have me stop here and be thrashed? But for how long? where 
am I to go when I leave here? what will be done with me? Isha’n’t be 
stopping here still when I’ve grown up to be a man, shall I?” 

Bryan made no answer. He put down his pipe thoughtfully, abstract- 
edly, with yet a knowledge that the boy, waiting for an answer to his 
questions, had fixed his large intelligent eyes upon him. 
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“‘ What's your name?” Noel asked suddenly. ‘The man started. 

“ Bryan,” he answered, with some hesitation, ‘“ George Bryan, 
that’s my name; but call me always Bryan.” And then he was silent 
again. 

“ Bryan,” the boy repeated ; “I shall remember that name.” 

“And look here, my lad,” the man said at last very seriously, “if 
things get worse at the school, and you feel you can’t bear it, and must 
go,—I know what that sort of thing is,—don’t think of running off to 
sea; at least, not at first. But go to this address, and ask for me,— 
Bryan ; do you understand ?” 

And he took a piece of paper from his pocket, and wrote on it in 
pencil: “J. Morte, No. — Quebec Street, Cavendish Square.” 

“Take care of the paper, and don’t forget todoas I say. Ask for me, 
—Bryan ; if they say they don’t know any thing of me, or can’t tell you 
any thing, then ask for this name, John Moyle. Don’t think of going to 
sea until you have done that. Promise me, Noel, you won't.” 

“T promise that, Bryan, willingly.” 

“ And now, my lad, you'd better perhaps be getting back to school 
again. They mayn’t like your being away all this time. I shall come 
down to have another look at you very soon; but you'd better go back 
now, perhaps.” 

“There'll be a row as it is, I expect,” Noel said to himself; “ and I’m 
pretty sure to get caned for being out without leave. But there, I don’t 
care. It’s first rate up here. And this ale’s very prime; makes a fellow 
feel quite jolly all over.’ Then aloud: “ Well, good by, Bryan; shall I 
say Mister Bryan?” 

“No, simply Bryan; I don’t care about the Mister. Good by, Noel, 
my lad, and try not to mind the cane; and give up that notion of yours 
about running away.” 

The boy had shaken hands with his father’s friend, and had reached 
the door of the room opening on to the balcony, when he was called 
back. 

“Noel, show me the sovereign the gentleman gave you.” 

The boy produced it, placing it on the table. 

“There, I'll take this. You shall have these instead.” And Bryan 
drew from his pocket two other sovereigns, and placed them in the hands 
of the boy. 

“Tt’s not a fair exchange,” said Noel. 

‘‘ Never mind, I’ve a reason for it.” 

And the boy tripped off, laughing, jingling the money. 

“By Jove,” he said, as he hurried on his way, ‘‘this is unlucky, 
though. There’s old Rawson standing by the church-door; and he saw 
me coming out of the Old Ship! Sha’n’t I catch it!” 

Bryan Tredgold sat for some time longer in the balcony, with his 
eyes fixed upon the sovereign he had received from the boy. At last he 
rose and shook himself. 
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“No!” he said almost fiercely. ‘“ Money’s hard enough to get; no 
one knows that better than I do. But at least the boy sha’n’t take 
money from that man.” 

He left the Old Ship, and walking quickly down the jetty, flung the 
sovereign as far as he could into the river. Returning, he noticed that 
he had been watched by a tall man in black, standing near the church. 

“ Dr. Rawson, I suppose?” he muttered. ‘Hum! I should like to 
teach him to lick my Noel! For all his big looks, he wouldn’t stand up 
against me for long, I reckon.” 


Cuapter VI. 


A SCULPTOR’S STUDIO. 


Joun Moy se, sculptor, lived in a large, gloomy, dingy house in Que- 
bec Street, Cavendish Square. A thoroughly unprepossessing-looking 
old-fashioned London house, with windows almost opaque from dirt ; the 
sills and copings black as though they had been coated with Indian-ink, 
from the rain incessantly washing them with soot; the wide street-door 
ornamented with two hideous grinning cat-head door-knockers; and, 
flanking the entrance, a pair of tall rust-and-grime-encrusted erections, in 
contorted ironwork, supporting large extinguishers, presumed to have been 
in use during a past century, when footmen carried flambeaux ; when the 
world, innocent of hansoms, suffered itself to be taken hither and thither, 
well shaken the while, in sedan-chairs; when the policeman was an un- 
discovered creature, and gas-lamps unknown. 

Upon plying one of the cat-head knockers, the door of John Moyle’s 
house was either opened by a tall lean shadow of a man, in a brown- 
paper cap, a flannel jacket, corduroy trousers, and a leathern apron, all 
more or less daubed and soiled with plaster-of-Puris, moist clay, or mar- 
ble-dust ; or by a limp, shabby woman, remarkable for having her coarse, 
dry, sandy hair—it looked always much more like a vegetable than an 
animal production—perpetually in curl-papers, folded in compact parcels, 
like what the confectioners call “kisses,” each being secured by a pin. 
It was as though she were in constant preparation for a festal occasion 
that never arrived. Her head remained like the dinner-table to which 
the guest of the evening does not come. Her curls were not for common 
enjoyment, and the covers were never taken off them. An ill-favoured 
woman, with weak eyes, and a parched, healthless complexion ; a rusty 
comb stabbing a dusty knob of hair at the back of her head, driven fiercely 
through,—it might almost have been with the aid of a ‘hammer. She 
was generally dressed in frayed bombazine or washed-out prints, wearing 
a creased silk on Sundays; and then, by way of full-dress probably, con- 
cealing her curl-papers under a head-dress of ragged brown-black lace. 
The man was known as Barty Trinder, a workman and general servant 
in the employ of the sculptor; the woman was Mrs. Trinder, the wife of 
Barty, performing the duties of cook and housekeeper in the Quebec-Street 
establishment. 
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The house was large, rambling, many-roomed. A great portion of it 
was empty and unoccupied ; the whole much in want of paint and white- 
wash, greatly deficient in cleanliness; the walls and ceilings being densely 
clouded and darkened with dust and smoke. Such apartments as were 
in use were very scantily and shabbily furnished : the carpets threadbare; 
the window-blinds a tawny orange hue, from long abstinence from the 
wash-tub; the mahogany chairs and tables very dark from age, and dull 
from the complete departure of their polish. At the back of the house 
were built-out a large studio and workshop, lighted by a skylight, and 
with a separate entrance by means of a door opening on to a mews,—a 
narrow line of small confined buildings and stables along the rear of the 
house. 

It was in this studio that John Moyle chiefly lived. A cheerless, 
desolate place enough, with rough plastered walls, and a red-brick floor. 
In the middle of the room stood a boxed-up stove, with a tall iron funnel 
rising from it, zigzagging about the room, and at last plunging suddenly 
through a hole in the wall just over the back entrance. Litter every 
where: blocks of marble, plaster-moulds, rude models in clay,—a sculp- 
tor’s sketches, as it were, of his intentions,—afterwards to take the form 
of noble art-achievements; fragments of castings, lime, chalk, wet cloths, 
the spatula, and the strangely-carved wooden implements of the modeller ; 
the callipers, mallets, chisels, files, drills, and gravers of the carver; and 
works in all stages of advancement. Here a Psyche, just emerged from 
shapelessness, and groping her way to beauty ; here a mass, swathed and 
muffied in moist rags,—a first bust in clay, unfinished ; here a nudemar- 
ble figure, at present rather rough-hewn, and spotted with black marks, 
—all to be cleaned away before the statue has attained its destined out- 
lines and proportions. Upon a shelf against one side of the room is a 
long close row of models,—busts of men and women, old and young. 
For it may here be noted that John Moyle has acquired his success and 
fame in great part by reason of the excellence of his portrait-sculp- 
ture. 

It is the evening; a week or so later than any of the events hitherto 
recorded in this history. 

John Moyle enters his studio by the back-door, admitting himself 
with a latch-key. He is red-faced, as usual; vulgar-looking, tired, dusty, 
hot. He sticks his hat on the bald head of a thoughtful-looking old 
gentleman in plaster,—imparting rather a tipsy, disreputable, comic- - 
singer sort of aspect to the effigy. He tears off his coat, and flings it 
into a corner of the room. He thrusts his hands deep into his pockets ; 
then, at the top of his voice, he sets up a scream. 

“Trinder! slippers! tea! candle!” 

And he continues to repeat this cry again and again, until a voice from 
a distant part of the house answers him. 

A few moments afterwards, Mrs. Trinder the housekeeper enters the 
room. 
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“You want to be heard all down the street, I suppose ?” she observes, 
with much abruptness of manner. 

Under one arm she carries a bootjack, under the other a large roomy 
pair of ragged carpet-slippers. She permits these articles to fall with a 
clatter at the feet of her master. Her hands are full, for she is carrying 
a tray of tea-things, and a pair of guttering tallow-candles stuck in two 
dull brass-candlesticks. 

“What waste!” says the sculptor. 

And he blows out one of the candles,—not effectively ; for some time 
after the wick continues to emit smoke, scenting the room pungently, un- 
pleasantly. 

“Won't you have the gas lighted?” the housekeeper inquires. 

“No, certainly not.” 

“These country walks of yours don’t do you any good. You go too 
far, or something. I know you always come back in a much worse hu- 
mour than you set off in,—and that’s saying a good deal. You'd better 
by half be stopping here getting on with your work.” 

“Perhaps I had, Trinder; perhaps I had,” John Moyle admits 
quietly. 

“Your constitutionals, as you call them, only upset you. I’d give 
’em up, if I was you. Leastwise, I wouldn’t come back, if I was you, as 
cross as two sticks, finding fault with every thing, and going on so as if 
nothing didn’t please you. I'd sooner stop outside till I was better.” 

“Very true, Trinder; there’s a good deal in what you say.” 

“T’ll bring up the teapot directly. It’s drawing beautiful before the 
kitchen-fire.” 

“Where’s Barty? At the public-house ?” 

“ No, he isn’t at the public-house neither,” Mrs. Trinder answers acri- 
moniously. ‘ He’s down in the back-kitchen. But you don’t want him 
to be doing any more work to-night, I’m sure. Besides, he can’t now. 
He’s cleaned himself up all nice for the evening. You don’t want him 
to-night.” 

“ Well, no; I don’t want him. Though I expect he hasn’t been 
doing much all day long. ‘Trust him for that, when my back’s turned.” 

“You're wrong there ; for I see him with my own eyes working hard 
all about the place.” 

She quitted the room, to return in a few moments with a little black- 

-earthenware teapot, and a small withered-looking bunch of watercresses in 
© saucer. 

“You're a wasteful woman,” said the sculptor, as he filled his cup. 
“The tea’s as black as ink. You're a careless creature. You let all the 
tradespeople rob me. You don’t mind abit what they do. Is that, I ask 
you,—is that a fair ha’porth of watercresses, or any thing like a fair 
ha’porth ?” 

“Oh, go along with you; don’t talk to me,” Mrs. Trinder exclaims, 
with a toss of her head. 
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She arranges the tea-things noisily on a small table in front of the 
black and empty stove. A little black jug contains about a table-spoon- 
ful of very light milk, with very little body in it, decidedly blue in colour; 
a small basin holds some coarse brown sugar. 

“You don’t want any thing more?” 

She probably planned the sentence to represent an inquiry, but it 
sounded much more like a plain bald statement of a fact. 

The sculptor shook his head. Mrs. Trinder left the room. 

While his tea was cooling, John Moyle went to a sink in the corner 
of the room, and performed a rough hurried sort of toilet; turning the 
water on in a stream over his face and head, splashing himself a good 
deal, then rubbing himself dry violently with a rough soiled jack-towel 
that hung up behind the door. This operation concluded, he drew to the 
table one of the few shabby Windsor-chairs to be found in the room, and 
sat down to do justice to the humble preparations made for his regale- 
ment. 

As his father, old Zachary Moyle, had said of him, John Moyle was 
“near.” But there were excuses to be made for him. He had known 
what it was to be very poor. Wealth and fame had come to him long 
after the habits of his life were formed past all changing,—and they were 
the habits of extreme poverty. At one period of his career it had been 
his to struggle severely for bare subsistence. And every halfpenny earned 
so difficultly could only be parted with after much deliberation, with re- 
luctance, jealousy. The slightest excess of expenditure one day might 
have brought him to the very brink of destitution on the morrow. Star- 
vation had been, as it were, the phantom of his youth. And as a child 
terrified in its nursery-days grows up nervous, timid, frightened in the 
dark, ever in dread of vague unknown horrors, so the fear of poverty had 
affected the whole life of John Moyle. Fortune had come, bringing him 
ample security for ever against adversity ; but too late to effect a change 
in him, to efface the old misgivings, which had taken firm root, grown 
into and become part of his nature. He was now a rich man, but still 
scared by the apprehension of penury. The manner of life which his 
poverty had justified, now, in his prosperity, made a miser of him. 

But the man was really of a kindly, not illiberal disposition. And 
for his intercourse with his servants, though it was marked by much 
roughness, want of ceremony, rudeness even, it is necessary to state that 
a cordial understanding nevertheless existed between him and the Trin- 
ders. They had been many years in his service, and, in a certain strange 
uncouth way, were as faithful and attached to their master as he was to 
them. 

His tea finished, and a pinch of snuff taken from the coffin-shaped 
tortoise-shell box, the sculptor rose. He stood for a few moments with 
his hands deep in his pockets, lost in contemplation. ‘Then he took from 
a peg in the wall an old torn, battered, oil-skin cap, in the front of 
which was a contrivance, by means of a sort of socket, to contain a candle. 
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He took the one lighted candle from the brass candlestick on the table, 
and having secured it in his cap, placed the cap on his head. This 
arrangement had originated in his old poor hard-working days; when, a 
boy modelling in a garret, and able to afford but one candle, ke had 
availed himself of this means of carrying the candle with him, so that he 
might have light whichever way he turned. 

Certainly he was a strange figure; this little stout man, in his shirt- 
sleeves, his rough carpet-slippers, with his red parrot-looking face, his 
tumbled gray hair, and, crowning all, his shabby oil-skin cap with the 
candle sticking up straight in front of it. _ But, of course, to him all 
thought of strangeness, with regard to such a subject, had gone com- 
pletely. It would be hard to say how many years he had worn that illu- 
minated head-dress. So accoutred, he took a survey of the room; then 
walked from one to other of his works. 

He had a habit of talking to his busts and statues, much as though 
they were animate, and could hear, comprehend, and respond to him. 
He stood in front of the Psyche, whose nether limbs were in a very 
rough and unfinished state, something as though the poor thing had been 
wading through a drift of snow, and a good deal of it had clung to and 
clogged her delicate person. A little way in the rear of the marble, 
almost like a shadow of it, stood the plaster model, demonstrating the 
intention of the artist. (It may be as well, perhaps, to note here, for the 
benefit of those whose information on the subject of the sculptor’s mode 
of labour is limited, that with the actual rendering of his idea in marble 
he has little to do. He has completed his share of the work when he has 
produced the plaster casting from his original design in clay ; the actual 
carving of the stone, being a simply mechanical process,—requiring often 
an artist-hand, but never an artist-mind,—is performed by skilled work- 
men, whose chisels are guided by an instrument, marking out the surface 
of the stone, correspondingly to the outlines of the model, and strictly by 
rule and measure.) 

“‘ Well, my pretty little dear, and how are you getting on?’ said John 
Moyle to the Psyche. “Nicely? I hope so. Come, you're advancing. 
I hope they'll do your left knee justice. I’m very proud of your left 
knee. Do you know that, my dear? I think, perhaps, if I had to begin 
again, I should have curved you a little more; thrown out your hip; 
made you rest altogether on that nice right leg of yours. But I don’t 
know; I don’t know. You're very nice as you are. I want you to 
look simple. Those twisting figures are very French and horrid. You're 
a pretty little dear.” 

He patted Psyche’s cold white head tenderly, affectionately, and passed 
on. He paused next before the bust that had been mentioned muffled up 
in wet cloths. Slowly he unwrapped these, exposing the moist clay. (If 
the clay is permitted to dry, it contracts, and the proportions of the work 
are lost.) ‘The work was the portrait of an eminent member of Parlia- 
ment and statesman. 
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“You've a fine head, and I like the look of your face; though I hate 
your politics.” The sculptor in his hungry days had taken up with vio- 
lent opinions. It is a sort of comfort to the poor and distressed to get 
very angry with the well-to-do, calling them bloated and selfish, and so 
on; and he had not yet relinquished his old vehement convictions, al- 
though the cause of them had altogether abated. “A fine head, with 
plenty of room for brain; although there mayn’t be any. One thing, 
there can’t be brain unless there’s room for it. A handsome face, with a 
strong big mouth, as a tuiting man ought to have.” He stopped, as 
though struck by a sudden doubt concerning his work. “ Yes; there’s 
something wrong,—lI can see that. But what? It’s not in the likeness; 
there’s no mistake about that, I’ll warrant.” (Then quickly.) ‘Ah, my 
fine fellow, I see what it is; your head’s in a wrong position. You're 
looking straight before you; that will never do for a politician and a Par- 
liament-man.” 

The sculptor drew from his pocket a piece of fine twine, and threw it 
round the neck of the bust. Then drawing the string sharply towards 
him, he cut through the clay all round, arriving at the piece of wood in 
the middle, which was fixed there to support the head. He then took 
the head firmly in his hands, and by a dexterous twist brought it round 
to a different position. He surveyed this from a distance, and, evident] 
satisfied with it, closed with his fingers the cut in the clay made by the 
string. 

“That's better, my fine fellow. You make a better bust like that. 
The action is more characteristic. A statesman always advances with a 
glance over his shoulder. Few ever look straightforward, and some 
march on with their eyes fixed on the rear; and nice posts they run their 
heads against.” 

He chuckled, and took snuff with a vivid enjoyment of his own shrewd- 
ness. Presently, however, his manner changed. 

At the side of the room farthest from the door was a recess, with a 
curtain before it. Slowly he advanced in the direction of this recess, and 
drew back the curtain; the light of his candle fell upon a marble medal- 
lion fastened to the wall. It was a profile portrait, in high relief, of a 
woman; her features very delicate and beautiful, the hair gathered from 
her face in a loose knot at the back of her head. It was a work upon 
which the sculptor probably set some store; for the finish of the execu- 
tion was remarkable. Portions of the marble, especially the framework, 
and a small wreath of flowers at the back of the head, were highly 
polished. The background was stained of a delicate rose-colour, the 
face was tinted, the lips a faint pink, and there were streaks of dead gold 
upon the hair. It was a face of remarkable beauty; and after studying 
it for some time, it might dawn upon you that between the face of the 
medallion and the face of the woman who was a patient in the charge 
— Gurwood, at The Laurels, there yet remained a palpable resem- 

ce, 
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The sculptor had spoken freely and familiarly before his other works, 
but in the presence of this he was silent, though he stood for some time 
before it, rapt, as it seemed, in contemplation of it. 

Just then the door leading from the studio into the mews at the 
back of the house opened slowly ; apparently the sculptor, upon his 
entrance, had not fastened it securely behind him. 

“ John!” cried a voice. 

“‘Who’s there?” and the sculptor turned round, startled and greatly 
disturbed. By the light of his one candle he discerned the figure of a 
man standing in the door-way. 

Bryan Tredgold had entered the studio. The sculptor was drawing 
the curtain hurriedly. 

“Stop, John; don’t do that. Let me look;” and he made his way 
to the medallion, maintaining silence for some minutes. “I didn’t 
know of this. Poor woman! It is strangely like her. It is just as I 
remember her. It only wants life to be as beautiful as she was. And 
she was very, very beautiful! Wasn’t she, John? But she changed 
very much before death, did she not ?’’ 

He spoke with a hushed manner, breathing slowly, and with a very 
sad look in his eyes. 

“Yes. She changed very much,” the sculptor answered, in a scared, 
nervous way. “ Let me draw the curtain.” 

“One moment. Yes. That will do. It is strangely like her. 
Looking at that, I can almost fancy that she is living still.” He paused, 
with a sigh. ‘Then, in a low voice, he added, “ Poor, poor Ann !” 

As Bryan Tredgold turned away, the sculptor drew the curtain with 
a strange alacrity. 

“I’m glad to see you, Bryan,” said John Moyle, after a few minutes. 
“You startled me, though, coming in like that.” 

“You told me the other day to come to that door. I found it open, 
so I walked in,” Bryan explained simply. 

It seemed that this was not their first meeting since Bryan Tred- 
gold’s return to England. 

“T’ve just had tea; but I think there’s some left in the pot. It was 
very strong, and it’s not cold even yet. Will you have some, Bryan ?” 

“No, thank you, John; but I’m very tired; I’ll sit down, please. 
I’ve been hard at work,—very hard at work, all day long,—only just left 
off.” 

“ At work! where?” 

“ At the only place in London where they give a man a day’s work 
asking no questions, needing no recommendation,—at the London Docks,” 
Bryan answered, with some bitterness. 

“And you, Bryan! have yow been driven to work there?” John 
Moyle asked pityingly. 

“Don’t be alarmed; I found better men than myself there, men who 
have come down in the world from higher places than I have. What 
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would you have me do? I couldn’t starve; and I gave nearly the last 
money I had in the world to the boy, a week ago now.” 

“The boy ?” said John Moyle, with a puzzled look. Then he added, 
“ Ah, yes; I understand.” 

“You've been good to the boy, John,—very good. I shall never 
forget all your kindness to him, all you’ve done for him—never. Where 
would he have been but for you?” Bryan Tredgold spoke in quite a 
moved, tremulous tone. 

“Don’t say that, Bryan,” said the sculptor, the colour in his face 
fading. 

“ Where would he have been but for you ?” Bryan repeated. 

John Moyle took off his cap with the light in it, placed it on the 
table, and wiped his forehead with a red-cotton handkerchief. 

“‘You’re wrong, Bryan,” he said hoarsely. ‘ Don’t thank me for what 
I haven’t done—couldn’t do. I know nothing of the boy. I have never 
even seen him, that I know of. Whatever kindness has been shown to 
him is not of my doing ; indeed it is not. Don’t be angry, Bryan. Pray 
be calm.” 

“What!” and he started up passionately,—“ not you?—not you? 
Who, then? Tell me, John Moyle. Why do you turn away? What? 
No, no! it can’t be—mustn’t be!” and he fell back some paces, as though 
struck by the other’s looks. ‘ You haven’t let him do this? Tell me you 
haven’t. Surely I haven’t to thank Richard Gifford for this? It’s not his 
money that has been spent upon the boy? Speak, John Moyle, for 
God’s sake ; only—only don’t tell me that this is so!” 

“ There was no help for it, Bryan,” the sculptor said, in a piteous tone ; 
“don’t take on so, Bryan. It was for the best. What could J do? 
Don’t think harshly of me; don’t think cruelly of me, Bryan.” 

“ And you called yourself my friend ?—and I was fool enough to be- 
lieve you.” 

“ Your words are very bitter, Bryan. But you don’t know all; you 
will never know all. Try to think of me as well as you can. Try and 
forgive me, Bryan.” 

“T never dreamt of this,—never !” Bryan said abstractedly, pressing 
his hands upon his forehead, brushing back his matted light-brown curls. 
“O John, John, how could you let this be!” he cried painfully, after a 
while. And he sat down again, rocking himself to and fro, like one in 
acute suffering. 

“T believed it to be for the best,” Moyle said timidly. 

“Tt must be put an end to. He mustn’t stay there—not another 
day. He can’t—he sha’n’t. O John, I thought I could have trusted 
you! I did think you were true to me.” 

“ Hush !” 

There was the sound of a footstep. Mrs. Trinder entered the studio. 

“Some one to see you”—she addressed herself to her master. “Say 
what I will, do what I will, I can’t get him to go away.” 

VOL, VII. PP 
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“ Well, well. Let him come in, then,” said Moyle, perhaps not sorry 
for an excuse to interrupt his interview with Bryan. 

A minute after, and a boy stood before them—slight, dusty, breath- 
less, fatigued. It was Noel Reeve. 

“‘T want Bryan,” he said; “ please, I want Bryan.” 

He was speaking to Moyle, who, standing up, hid from view to some 
extent the figure of Bryan as he sat rocking to and fro on the Windsor- 
chair. 

“Noel!” cried Bryan, with a start. 

“O Bryan, how glad I am to see you! Please, I couldn’t bear it ; 
and I’ve run away.” 

“ Poor boy!” and Bryan drew Noel towards him, eagerly, joyfully. 

“Oh!” and the boy winced. “You hurt me, Bryan; my arm is so 
painful !” 

In a moment Bryan was on his knees, had taken off the boy’s jacket, 
rolling up his small shirt-sleeve, baring a spare arm striped with long 
livid weals. Bryan trembled as he saw them; he gave way; the tears 
gathered in his eyes. 

“My poor Noel!” he sobbed. And he hid his face on the boy’s 
shoulder. 

“Don’t cry, Bryan,” said the boy piteously, and with a touching 
childish-like attempt at comfort. “Don’t cry, Bryan dear. It doesn’t 
hurt me so much now; not so very much.” 


The sculptor went back, pale and trembling, to lean against the wall, 
as though he felt faint. 

“‘T have never been so tried before,” said Bryan Tredgold, in a choked 
voice. ‘‘ My poor Noel! my poor boy!” 

And his sorrow would not be restrained. 
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Cwo Sous. 


I. 
I HAVE two sons, wife, 
Two, and yet the same; 
Both are only one, wife, 
Bearing but one name: 
The one is bearded, sunburnt, grim, and fights across the sea; 
The other is a little child who sits upon your knee. 


Il, 


Only one is here, wife, 
Free from scaith and harm; 
I can hear his voice, wife, 
All about the farm. 
The other is a great strong man, wherever he may be; 
But this one, shadowy and dim, is sitting on your knee. 


Il. 
One is fierce and cold, wife, 
With a wayward will; 
He has passed through fire, wife, 
Knowing good and ill; 
He has tried our hearts for many a year,—not broken them; for he 
Is still the stainless little one that sits upon your knee. 


IV. 
One did wilful wrong, wife, 
Bringing us to shame; 
Darkened all the farm, wife; 
Blotted our good name; 
And when our hearts were big with grief, he sailed across the sea;— 
But still we keep the little son that sits upon your knee. 


v. 
One was rash and dark, wife, 
Would have say for say; 
Furious when chid, wife, 
He went his wilful way; 
His voice in sinful raze was loud within the farm; but he 
Remained the crowing little one who sat upon your knee. 





TWO SONS. 


Vi. 


One may fall in fight, wife— 
Is he not our son? 
Pray with all your heart, wife, 
For the wayward one; 
Pray for the dark rough soldier who fights across the sea, 
Because you love the little one who smiles upon your knee. 


Vi. 
One in sinful fight, wife, 
As I speak may fall; 
But this one at home, wife, 
Cannot die at all. 
They both are only one; and how thankful we should be 
That we cannot lose the darling son who sits upon your knee! 


W. L. 
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Mr. Quedlingdurg’s Commission. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


“ Ana!’ my shrewd friend Tom Owlet says to me, with a wise wag of 
the head, whenever I hazard an observation on the strange secrets of 
which lawyers are often the custodians. “Secrets, my dear fellow! 
There is a class of men who are every day made acquainted with mys- 
teries which, if revealed, would cause your hair to stand on end. Don’t 
tell me about your musty old solicitors, burrowing, like maggots, in Inns 
of Court, and keeping skeletons in their tin-boxes, and the ghosts of buried 
hopes in their green-ferret-tied bundles of papers. They're all nothing, 
absolutely nothing, compared with the strange and awful phantoms 
which, if he so chose, that smug, clean-shaven, sanctimonious-looking 
secretary to an insurance-office, who lives at Brixton, and plays the 
double-bass at an amateur musical society, could summon from the vasty 
deep of inquiry-forms and lapsed policies.” 

“Secrets! Of what kind ?” 

“ Every kind: pitch-and-toss up to manslaughter; petty larceny up 
to poisoning; battle, murder, arson, et cetera, et cetera.” Thus Tom 
Owlet. “All the horrible crimes which for years may lie dormant in a 
man’s breast, and are roused at last by the demon of avarice. Ask Dr. 
Alfred Swaine Taylor how many of those hideous pickle-jars, containing 
‘the stomach and viscera of the deceased,’ which are sent to him for ana- 
lysis, might, with grim propriety, have a policy-stamp on the outside. 
Secrets! Why, Keyham Close, of the Inscrutable Fire and Life, knows 
enough to hang half London if he told all.” 

“ Why doesn’t he tell?” 

“Humph! The Inscrutable people are wise in their generation. 
They like to stand well with the insurers; and an office with a habit of 
bringing up these ugly little matters very soon gets a bad name, and you 
can’t get rid of that without heavily increasing the advertisements. The 
Implacable, Fire—you remember; it amalgamated with the Inexorable, 
Life, on Ludgate Hill, close to the Old Bailey—made the signal mistake 
of hanging two claimants in one year,—a pair of miserable cases of corro- 
sive-sublimate and burning down an oil-shop. What was the result? The 
premiums declined ; the policy-holders died off rapidly, frightened to death 
by the proceedings of the Implacable, which at last came to grief; and 
the British Tolerant—who never took notice of any thing under strych- 
nine, and seldom prosecuted for incendiarism unless more than two jars 
of turpentine were found in the ruins of the front-parlour—took up the 
Implacable policies, and are driving a roaring trade. No, no. Depend 
upon it, my dear boy, a still tongue makes a wise head.” 

As the worldly-wise Owlet pursued his way, lately, after discoursing 
to me in manner aforesaid, I began to reflect upon the strange and occult 
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things with which not only life-office secretaries and solicitors, but pro- 
fessional men of almost every kind, become, in the course of their voca- 
tion, cognisant. 

Dear, dear me! if we all told what we knew! What dismal trage- 
dies might not the doctors relate; what startling melodramas the monthly 
nurses! Yonder demure schoolmistress would have marvellous legends 
to narrate of young ladies confided to her to have their “ neglected edu- 
cation” improved in confidence; of curious guardians and eccentric wards; 
of nieces with uncles to whom they offered not the faintest family resem- 
blance. As for the secrets in the keeping of the physician and the sur- 
geon,—secrets inviolably kept,—their name is legion. The Inspector of 
Police knows a great deal; the eminent Mr. Charles Frederick Field, and 
the discreet Mr. Ignatius Pollaky, could doubtless, were they so minded, 
and were it in accordance with professional etiquette, make a few revela- 
tions, grounded on their “ private inquiries,” which would slightly astonish 
our weak nerves. There is scarcely a hall-porter at a theatrical stage- 
door, or a West-End club, but could relate some thrilling romance of real 
life. The rector of the parish is a man of many secrets ; the district- 
visitor, the Bible-woman, and the City-missionary could many a tale unfold 
of horror, misery, and despair ; the pawnbroker could ofttimes write the 
plot for a three-volume novel on the back of a duplicate ; and the news- 
paper-editor freeze the very marrow in your bones were he to disen- 
tomb the contents of his waste-paper basket for your behoof. Who, 
indeed, is there but knows a great deal more about things in general and 
people in particular than he feels it wise, or knows it safe, to tell? 

But there is something stranger than a secret. There is the mystery 
you cannot make out,—that baffles the most pertinacious inquiry, that 
mocks you like a will-of-the-wisp, and flies the fleeter the nearer you 
seem to approach to it. There is the half-unravelled enigma, the charade 
of which you have the first, second, and third, but of which the whole is 
lacking ; the Chubb’s lock, of which you alone are the possessor, but 
whose key is non-forthcoming. Such a mystery, such a wheel within a 
wheel, such an incomplete charade, was the history of Mr. Quedlingburg’s 
Commission. 

I purpose to tell you all about it,—at least, so far as I know, which is 
‘ very nearly all, but notquite. Mr. Quedlingburg has been dead many, 
many years, and there is no indiscretion in talking about him. As for 
the remaining personage in the little drama I am about to narrate, I never 
knew who she was; nor, perhaps, shall I or will you ever be further 
enlightened about her. She came like a shadow, and so departed, in 
manner following. 

Mr. Quedlingburg was an artist,—a portrait-painter of the old school, 
—and, what is more, a Royal Academician. He was a thoroughly re- 
spectable man. To have worn a slouched hat or a long beard, or to” 
have smoked a short pipe, even in his student-days, he would have 
deemed monstrous and unpardonable. The country of Bohemia was not 
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discovered when Mr. Quedlingburg was a young man,—or rather that 
debatable land was called Alsatia, and the persons who inhabited it 
were less picturesque than infamous. Mr. Quedlingburg was the son of 
a substantial auctioneer in the Poultry, who flourished his hammer in 
the early part of the reign of George the Third. Perceiving that little 
Josh his son had early manifested a turn for drawing, and was devoted to 
illustrating his father’s catalogues of modern furniture with highly-co- 
loured cartoons, old Mr. Quedlingburg took him off to Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
the great face-painter in Leicester Square, who had been good enough 
to stand his sponsor at the baptismal font, and who, glancing at his rough, 
uncouth drawings, was good enough to pass upon them his usual criti- 
cism of “ Pretty, pretty, pretty !” and to inform the delighted auctioneer 
that the lad gave signs of promise of future proficiency. Mr. Benjamin 
West, the American history-painter, then fast rising into fame, blandly 
expressed the same opinion, and strongly recommended the youth to 
study the antique; but Mr. Barry, who was then occupied on his huge 
classical pieces at the Society of Arts house, in the Adelphi, and who 
owed the Poultry auctioneer a trifle of money on some drafts of exchange 
over due, sevagely flung away Josh’s sketches when they were submitted 
to him, and, while confessing that they showed marked ability, cried out 
in a rage, “ Put a broom in the boy’s hand, and make a scavenger of him. 
’Twere better for him to rake kennels or crack stones than to devote him- 
self to what can only end in a poorhouse, a madhouse, or a gaol.” 

Upon which Mr. Barry (who had a strong Irish accent) drank off the 
best part of a pot of porter, and began to ply his brush again, furiously. 

Young Joshua Quedlingburg, however, was determined to be a painter. 
He devoted himself with unwearied assiduity to drawing, both from the 
round and the life; was admitted a student ofthe Royal Academy, where 
he had the benefit of instruction from those great artists, Mr. Zoffany, 
Mr. Cosway, and Mr. Michael Moser, and was very nearly gaining the 
gold medal for his painting of “Orpheus pursued by the Furies,”—the 
model of Orpheus being Mr. Bowmanoir, a handsome young fiddler at 
Vauxhall Gardens, and the Furies studied from Mrs. O’Meager, his land- 
lady, taken in three separate phases of expression,—as demanding her 
rent, refusing a latch-key, and objecting to the youth and comeliness of 
Mr. Joshua’s washerwoman’s daughter. When our art-student was about 
two-and-twenty years of age, his father, the worthy auctioneer in the 
Poultry, died, leaving him a pretty penny in the Funds and house-pro- 
perty ; and when the mourning was over, nothing would suit young 
Joshua but to betake himself to Italy, and study his art in the great gal- 
leries of Rome and Florence. He came back at the end of his appointed 
term, with a memory well stored with devices of colour and tricks of 
handling, and with a complete virtuoso and connoisseur’s vocabulary at 
the end of his tongue; but I don’t think he was a much better painter 
than when he first set sail, in the Harl of Sandnich packet, from Fal- 
mouth to Leghorn. Providence had given him considerable aptitude, 
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strengthened by industry and observation into ability, but had denied 
him genius. Sir Joshua, who was always very kind to him, told him as 
much on his return; and, quoth he, “In the grand style, Josh, you'll 
never do any thing, and if you did, you'd very likely starve, like poor 
Jem Barry; but stick to portraits, and you may always make sure of a 
leg of mutton for dinner and a guinea in your pocket.” That same kind 
Providence which had withheld from Joshua Quedlingburg the sacred 
flame of genius, had given him a very liberal share of common sense. He 
took his great patron’s advice : rented a house in Great Ormond Street ; laid 
out most of his ready cash in furnishing it handsomely ; hung out his 
sign,—that is to say, a brass-plate with his name upon it, as a respect- 
able British citizen and tax-payer should do; and settled down as a painter 
of portraits in oil,—ten guineas the half, and twenty guineas the whole 
length. He got on very well indeed. The harum-scarum, improvident 
young painter-fellows about Soho used to sneer at him as a curmudgeon 
and a money-grubber, and nicknamed him Joseph Surface, from a charac- 
ter in Mr. Sheridan’s new comedy; but he kept steadily on, and at the 
end of ten years’ portrait-painting could demand forty guineas for a 
kitcat, and seventy for a whole-length. He became an Associate early, 
and before the end of the century was named R.A. His Majesty, to 
whom he was presented by Alderman Boydell (in the year of his 
mayoralty), was pleased to say of him that he was a thoroughly respect- 
able man; and Queen Charlotte sent him a snuff-box of Chelsea-ware, 
value about two-and-threepence, but which was rendered priceless by the 
fact of her own royal fingers having been frequently plunged therein, in 
testimony of her approbation of the manner in which he had depicted 
old Madam Schwellenburgh,-her majesty’s chief dresser. The envious 
sneered at him, as the man who ate up Sir Joshua Reynolds’ leavings. 
It is true that but very few dukes and duchesses, admirals, generals, or 
lord-chancellors ever found their way to his studio in Great Ormond 
Street. Kitty Fisher had probably never heard of him. Perdita would 
have disdained to permit him to paint herlap-dog. On good Mr. Wilber- 
force (who was a great patron of our respectable R.A.) making interest 
with Charles Fox to sit to Quedlingburg, that brilliant but disorderly 
genius declined, but said that his black footman was quite at the gentle- 
man’s service. So, too, pompous Mr. John Kemble, the tragedian, when 
solicited to come in his Coriolanus toga to Great Ormond Street, replied 
loftily that he did not consider the man fit to paint the portrait of a 
candle-snuffer, or of the hireling who played the hinder legs of the elephant 
in the pantomime at Sadler’s Wells. This was very unwholesome ; but 
Mr. Joshua Quedlingburg, R.A., shrugged his shoulders, and went on 
painting portraits and making money. He drew well, painted with so- 
lidity, made a liberal use of handsome colours, and finished with great 
nicety. In regimentals, barristers’ wigs, corporation robes, and parsonic 
cassocks, he was eminently successful. He was the first artist who 
made a marked feature ofa cut orange and a silver standish, with a stick 
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of bright-red sealing-wax in a tray; and caused the portraits even of 
Quakers to look splendid, by adding heavy gold fringes and tassels to the 
curtain behind the column. Josh Quedlingburg was a man who, above 
all things, knew what he was about. 

In the first decade of the present century, Mr. Quedlingburg, R.A., 
was @ very, very old gentleman, quite bald-headed, and almost as deaf as 
his illustrious, and now deceased, friend Sir Joshua; but with an eye and 
a hand that had lost little of their brightness and firmness. Mayors, re- 
corders, town-clerks, colonels of militia, aldermen, City widows, bankers’ 
wives, and heads of colleges, were his principal clients. He worked in a 
steady, mechanical way ; receiving his money in advance, exacting a cer- 
tain number of sittings, neither more nor less, from his customers, and 
employing two or three young men of talent in a back-room to fill-in his 
backgrounds, and work up his silver standishes and cut oranges. He had 
been churchwarden half a dozen times. He liked serving on the grand 
jury, and in all political trials was to be depended upon as a true-blue 
Church-and-State man. I believe it was Lord Ellenborough who, in 
conversation with Mr. Baron Garrow, passed on him the high encomium 
that “little Quedlingburg was as ready to hang a Jacobin as a picture ;” 
and his zeal on behalf of the Crown and Government gave rise to the 
sneer of a good-for-nothing set of young fellows,—who used the Mira- 
beau’s Head, in Gerrard Street, Soho,—that his three-quarter heads ought 
to be called “ hung, drawn, and quartered ones.” I have been told that 
Mr. Quedlingburg’s obstinacy on the right side was the main cause of the 
conviction of Colonel Despard, and that if King George the Third had not 
gone out of his wits, he would certainly have knighted the loyal painter. 
But he was never destined to add a title more elevated than that of Royal 
Academician to his name, and continued Mr. Quedlingburg to the end of 
the chapter. He was quite contented. He had plenty of money; nay, 
had even attained that swmmum bonum or a perfectly respectable man’s 
aspirations,—a few New-River shares. He was a bachelor. Early in 
life twas said that he had lost his heart to Mrs. Angelica Kauffman, the 
Lady Academician, with whom it was very much the fashion to go stark- 
staring mad in love about; but whether his affections had been blighted 
or not, Mr. Quedlingburg kept his secret with sage reticence, and con- 
fided the care of his house, and the head of his table, to an ancient maiden 
sister. 

The world, I think, was getting into its teens, and all the town were 
talking of the famous victory of Salamanca, won by the troops of Lord 
Wellington over those of the Corsican ogre, usurper, upstart, and Jacobin, 
Buonaparte,—as it was then the custom in true-blue Church-and-State 
circles to call Napoleon the Great,—whben one morning Cesar, Mr. Qued- 
lingburg’s black footman,—not the sable servitor recommended as a sitter 
by impertinent Mr. Charles James Fox,—announced a lady, desirous of 
seeing the Academician in private. Painters, like lawyers and doctors, 
need no written letters of introduction. The credentials which their clients 
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bring with them are quite sufficient; for they are of gold. So old Mr. 
Quedlingburg, with whom business was rather slack just then, received 
his lady-visitor with his usual amzne courtesy, and inclined his ear- 
trumpet favourably towards her. 

She was a very handsome woman,—tall, erect, majestic, and just the 
least in the world leaning towards embonpoint. Her chin, like a waver- 
ing celibatarian, seemed scarcely to have made up its mind whether to be 
single or double, and had effected a temporary compromise by being 
rounded to exquisite plumpness. She had very beautiful chesnut hair 
and very flashing hazel eyes, and she was clad in the deepest, the most 
fashionable, and, of course, the most expensive, mourning. 

‘« Widow, now ?” mused Mr. Quedlingburg to himself, as he nursed his 
knee, after rising to salute the lady, and scanned her out of the corner of 
his little gray eyes. ‘‘ Wants to surprise number two with her portrait, 
perhaps. Double-baiting the hook, I call that. Husband's been dead a 
long time, though; no weeds.” 

“Sir,” said the lady, raising her voice to sonorous pitch,—for the 
Academician had warned her of his partial surdity,—‘“ I have come to 
you, as the most sensible and conscientious portrait-painter in Lon- 
don—” 

The old gentleman bowed in acknowledgment of the compliment. 

“Asa man totally destitute of imagination or fancy, and who degrades 
every poetical type presented to him into the most prosaic of realities, and 
yet to whose powers of conjuring up that which he has never seen I am 
about to appeal.” 

The Academician first winced, and then looked slightly hurt at the 
very uncompromising tone of the handsome lady's criticism, but ended 
by staring with amazement at the paradox she uttered. 

“T have tried Beechey ; I have tried Harlowe, Romney, Lawrence, 
Westall, and Mrs. Mee,” the handsome lady went on; “and at last, and 
in despair, I have come to you. What is your price for a full-length 
portrait, half life-size?” 

“A hundred guineas, madam,” answered the Academician, giving 
the lady a handsel of a new tariff he had just mentally resolved upon. 

“ You shall have two hundred, if the portrait pleases me.” 

“ My rule is, always—” the painter was beginning. 

“T am aware of it,—payment in advance. Here are two bank-bills, 
one for a hundred, the other for five pounds. The remaining hundred 
guineas shall be paid you on completion of the work.” 

“Your ladyship is too kind,” the gratified artist said, slipping the 
crisp notes into his fob. 

“T am no lady,” his interlocutor, with sudden sharpness, exclaimed. 
“Tam the most miserable woman in the world.” And she burst into a 
passionate flood of tears. 

‘Mad, perhaps?” cogitated the painter; “or run away from her 
husband, or he from her? Lady Townley, or else Mrs. Haller.” 


? 
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“ Are you willing to undertake the portrait ?” the lady resumed, dry- 
ing her eyes. 

“ Most certainly, madam. It is one of yourself, I presume.” 

“No, no, no,” sobbed the lady, bursting into tears again, and wring- 
ing her hands. “There is no need to preserve the semblance of this 
wretched form. It is my son’s portrait I am wishful for,—my only, 
only, best-beloved son !”” 

“ Alive or dead, ma’am ?”’ asked the painter, rubbing his eyes too, 
for the lady’s manner was most heartrending. 

“ He is dead.” 

“ Doesn’t matter at all, madam,” the Academician soothingly observed. 
“Tn these terrible war-times, these little mementoes are often required 
from persons in my profession. Have you a cast of his face ?” 

“Alas, no! He fell, wrapping the colours of his regiment round his 
breast, at the battle of Salamanca.” 

“ Well, we must get on as well as we can without it. No doubt you 
have plenty of miniatures, chalk-drawings, profiles cut in black paper, 
and the like.” 

“T have not one scrap or vestige of the limner’s craft to give you as 
a guide; not even a lock of his hair; nothing beyond his beloved image 
engraven on my heart.” 

“ Dear, dear me!” the painter interposed, with a puzzled air; “ that 
does make the matter more difficult than I anticipated. Real working 
in the dark, indeed. What was he like, madam ?” 

“ He was like me,” the lady replied, with majestic calmness. 

“Then he must have been a very handsome fellow—’ Mr. Quedling- 
burg half said, when a haughty look from the lady checked him. 

“Tn mien, in stature, in complexion, in feature, in expression, he was 
the image of his most unhappy mother,” the lady continued ; ‘“ but he 
was a hundred times nobler and gentler and comelier than she.” And 
she wept with renewed bitterness. 

Vouchsafing further explanations, Mr. Quedlingburg was informed 
that his defunct subject had been an ensign in a regiment of foot serving 
in the Peninsula; but the number of which in the Army List the lady 
declined to specify. It did not much matter. There were so many 
ensigns killed at the battle of Salamanca; and if the deceased were painted 
in the uniform of any regiment of the British Line, the purpose wished 
for, so said the lady, would be served. 

In accordance with the instructions of his mysterious client, the Aca- 
demician took a sketch of her features, and then set to work to transfer to 
canvas an embodiment of what the son of such a mother would probably 
be like. It was no very easy matter to transform a beautiful English 
matron—but one whose beauty was verging towards the passée—into an 
ensign in a marching regiment, and two-and-twenty years of age. But 
Mr. Quedlingburg was not a man to be discouraged by slight obstacles. 
He had a whole Lavater’s physiognomy in his head. He tried, and tried 
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again; altered, amended, adapted, erased; and at last succeeded in pro- 
ducing a drawing which, he flattered himself, would satisfy his patroness. 

A week elapsed before she came again. She expressed herself as infi- 
nitely pleased with the progress he had made; but had numberless alter- 
ations and improvements to suggest. ‘To a modest hint from the Acade- 
mician that his time was valuable, she responded by telling him that 
she had ill calculated the trouble which such an undertaking must neces- 
sarily cause him ; and that she should consider the work, on completion, 
as by no means overpaid at the price of two hundred and fifty guineas. 
As further earnest, she presented him with another bank-bill for fifty 
pounds. Mr. Quedlingburg had never had so lucrative a commission in 
his life. 

At the end of six visits she pronounced the outline of the features to 
be perfect, and then Mr. Quedlingburg went to work in real earnest to 
paint the portrait in oil. In consideration of the munificent honorarium 
he was to receive, he disdained to fill up the background with the ordi- 
nary column and curtain provided by his young men, and painted, in a 
most liberal fond of lurid smoke, which, with the tompion of a cannon, a 
bayonet stuck into the earth point upwards, and the legs of a recumbent 
French grenadier, furnished a sufficiently accurate representation, as times 
went, of the battle of Salamanca. His wardrobe-keeper, in Vinegar Yard, 
Drury Lane, furnished him with a complete uniform and equipments of a 
subaltern in the British infantry, and these were duly placed on a lay 
figure to be painted from. The lady took little notice of him while he 
was occupied with these accessories, and allowed him to bestow as much 
vermillion and yellow-ochre on the picture as ever he chose; but when 
he came to the face she watched every movement, and criticised every 
touch of his brush. She was evidently a lady with a will of her own, and 
a very strong one to boot; and all her criticisms were not complimen- 
tary. 

Three times a week, for at least two months, the lady, by special 
arrangement with Mr. Quedlingburg, came to his studio in Great Or- 
mond Street, and sat behind him as he painted. Too dark! too light! 
too heavy! Bear to the right! bear to the left !—were frequent exclama- 
tions on her part. If she was not a very artistic critic, she was certainly 
a most mathematical one. Sometimes, with her hands clasped before 
her, she would walk to and fro in the studio, softly singing to herself. At 
other times she would break into sobs and wailings, and with heart- 
broken accents dwell on the merits of her dead son; of how good, and 
brave, and tender, and true he was. And all this while Mr. Quedling- 
burg went on working steadily. 

At last the portrait was finished. The lady seemed enchanted with 
it. She was too delighted to weep. She was radiant with smiles. She 
would have kissed the pictured semblance of her son’s countenance, only 
Mr. Quedlingburg warned her that the surface was wet. She inquired 
what the price of the handsomest frame procurable would be; and, on the 
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artist telling her that a really splendid one would cost twenty guineas, 
ordered it immediately. On the day when the picture, trimly varnished, 
and circled by its frame, had had the finishing touch, and the signature, 
“ Quedlingburg, R.A.” appended to it, she gazed at it for upwards of 
an hour with an expression of loving rapture. It had cost her two hun- 
dred and seventy guineas. She handed the balance of the money over to 
the artist, and exclaimed that she should feel eternally grateful to him; 
and giving one long look at the beloved portrait, and promising to send 
for it on the morrow, early, departed. 

She always came and always went away on foot. She was to send on 
the morrow,—early, mind; it was to be early. 

She didn’t send for her son’s portrait on the morrow ; she didn’t send 
for it the next day, nor the next, nor the next after that. The painter 
waited a week, a month, a year, and the picture was not sent for: it 
was never sent for at all. Zhe mysterious stranger never came again ; 
and when Mr. Quedlingburg died, at a very advanced age, late in the 
reign of George IV., the portrait of the ensign in the marching regi- 
ment, who was killed at the battle of Salamanca, still remained a tenant 
of his studio, its face turned to the wall, and covered with dust. 

Was he ever killed at Salamanca, or at Vittoria, or at Badajos, 
or at Fuentes d’Onor,—or at any other battle? Did he ever exist? 
Was the lady, who said she was his mother, seized with a fit, and did 
she die suddenly in the street? Was she murdered? or was she the 


Ephesian Matron’s sister-in-law, and did she console herself with a 
fresh marriage, and forget all about the child of her first one? These 
questions are easier to ask than to answer; but I have no other way of 
solving the secret of Mr. Quedlingburg’s strange Commission. 

I have altered names and places; but the story, as it stands, is true. 
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Crial by Jury. 


Part I. 
“ Wuar a fine thing it must have been at old Athens, to address a jury 
of four or five hundred men, without having a judge to sum up to them, 
or any court above to grant a new trial !” 

So spake a student of the Temple to his companion who sat next to 
him at the hall-dinner. 

“ And why so ?” said the other. 

“ Because the eloquent advocate got his verdict by the honest sym- 
pathies of the jury, not led astray or perverted by the chicaneries of law.” 

“That might do very well at Athens, where the people were pecu- 
liarly lively and intelligent, and the laws few and simple; but it would 
not suit in England, where the people are dull, and the laws complex and 
numerous. For my part, I would rather see juries abolished altogether.” 

“ Juries abolished! the palladium of the constitution !” 

“In civil cases, at least. Ifyou heard them give the reasons of their 
decisions, you’d agree with me.” 

“Doubtless juries would not express themselves with the same logi- 
cal clearness as lawyers, but they generally decide on broad principles of 
‘common sense.” 

“Very broad indeed. I'll give you an example. There was a cause 
the other day, in which a counsel of high talent, and of a very dignified 
exterior, was opposed to one vastly his inferior in both respects. The 
merits, too, were on the side of the better counsel; but, to the surprise of 
all present, the jury found against him. A friend of one of the jurors 
asked him, after he left the court, how they came to find such a verdict. 
‘Why,’ said he, ‘we were not going to let that little chap’ (meaning the 
counsel) ‘ be bullied by that big fellow. We were determined he should 
have fair play.’ Perhaps you'd call this good old English feeling ?” 

“ Cases of that sort are exceptional.” 

“T suppose you’ve heard of their drawing lots or tossing-up for the 
verdict, when they retire and can’t agree ?” 

“That’s an objection to the practice requiring a unanimous verdict, 
not to the principle of jury-trial.” 

“ Again: how frequently they decide from favouritism, if one of the 
parties happens to be known to them, or from some local prejudice! Take 
the celebrated case of Price v. Morgan, where, on the jury being asked, 
in the usual way, whether they found for the plaintiff or the defendant, 
the foreman said, ‘My Lord, we don’t know any thing about plaintiff or 
defendant ; but we find for our neighbour David Morgan.’ ” 

“That was a Welsh case.” 

“ But the same thing happens in England.” 

“You can’t prevent occasional partiality. But surely there is more 
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danger of this from judges than from juries. Judges continually favour 
this or that particular counsel, and they have the means of doing so more 
craftily and more effectively than twelve men brought together by acci- 
dent, and for the most part unknown to each other.” 

“ Judges are controlled by public opinion.” 

“ But the public is always with the judge, and in any dispute with 
him, the judge, as we read in Ecclesiasticus, ‘will be tried by his 
honour.’ ” 

“The independence of the judge is thought to be the safeguard of 
the suitors.”’ 

“ But the absolute power of the judge leads to servility in the Bar. 
Do we not read how the most eminent counsel are terrified by the Jupi- 
ter hostis?—how important it is that the advocate should have what 
they call the ear of the court ?—how greatly the suitor’s chance is in- 
creased by employing the son or nephew or son-in-law of his lordship? 
—how many lickspittles there are looking out for the revising barrister- 
ships, masterships, and other appointments in the gift of the judges?” 

“ Have you done ?” 

“No; countless evils would result from augmenting the power of 
the judicial bench. It is difficult enough already to get judges to try 
causes patiently. They refer them, or compromise them, or cut them 
short upon the slightest pretence. My lord has to dine with the bishop 
at the assizes, and he nonsuits the plaintiff that he may not be too late 
for the episcopal venison.” 

“Yes; and a juror puts a flask of brandy in his pocket, that he may 
stand out the longest when they retire to consider the verdict.” 

At this moment there was a pause in the conversation ; neither of the 
disputants was inclined to give way to his opponent, when one of them, 
addressing himself to a third person, who had dined in the same mess, 
and who appeared to have been listening to them with attention, asked 
him what he thought of the matter. 

“Tt is a subject,” replied he, “in which I have long taken a great 
interest. I once read a lecture on the subject at a mechanics’ institute ; 
and, if you like to adjourn to my chambers and take a cigar and a cup of 
coffee, I shall be most happy to impart to you the result of my re- 
searches.” 

The two students assented, and accompanied him to his rooms in 
the Temple. When they had lighted their cigars, their host, who had 
taken from his drawers a bundle of manuscript papers, said : 

“Tn preparing this lecture, I was principally engaged in investigat- 
ing the origin of trial by jury; but I had also to weigh and consider its 
various features both of advantage and disadvantage, and I certainly 
think that the former preponderate.”’ 

“We derive the institution from Alfred, do we not?” said one of the 
students. 


“From William the Conqueror, rather ?” said the other. 
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“Tt has been attributed to each of these kings. But I believe it 
never existed in any legal shape till the reign of Henry II., towards the 
close of the twelfth century.” 

“‘T always understood it was a Saxon institution.” 

“The elements out of which it was moulded are to be found in the 
judicial practice both of the Saxons and the Anglo-Normans. We know 
that in the ancient Scandinavian institutions—I refer to Norway, Den- 
mark, and Sweden—there were judicial bodies, taken from the people at 
large, who formed a court for the administration of justice. The old 
Germanic courts were composed of the freemen of the district, presided 
over by the graf or count. Among the Franks there were assessors 
called scabini, appointed to assist the count in his judicial duties, who 
were first seven in number, and afterwards increased to twelve ; who held 
their office by the election, or at least the concurrence, of the people ; 
and who bore a close analogy to the judices selecti, who sat with the 
prator in the tribunals of ancient Rome. And among the Anglo-Saxons, 
we know, from a law of Ethelred, that there was a criminal judicature 
before the sheriff and twelve principal thanes. But the judicial bodies 
in all these instances differed in one most material respect from our juries. 
The tribunals above spoken of formed the court itself, and were em- 
powered to determine the law as well as the fact; whereas the distin- 
guishing feature of our jury is, that the jurymen decide upon the facts of 
the case, while the presiding judge determines the law.” 

“ Were not our juries derived from the old Saxon compurgators ?” 

“Some writers have thought so. But the chief point of similarity is 
the number, twelve. ‘The compurgators were persons (not less than 
twelve) taken from the neighbourhood ofan accused party, who supported 
him by swearing to their beliefin his innocence. In early times, for want 
of better proof or a better system, people were allowed to clear themselves 
in this way. The credit given to the witnesses depended on their rank or 
station. ‘There was a graduated scale of oaths, according to the rank of 
the witnesses, which was estimated by the wehrgild, or value set upon his 
life. The oath of a twelfhyndsman, whose wehr was 1200 shillings, 
equalled that of six ccorls or twyhyndsmen. If the accused was unable 
to produce a sufficient number of credible compurgators, he was compelled 
to undergo the trial by ordeal.” 

“ But I have read somewhere that jurors, like compurgators, were only 
witnesses in ancient times.” 

“True; there was that further point of similarity. But there is this 
essential difference. The compurgators were nothing more than what we 
should now call witnesses to character, whereas the ancient jurors were 
witnesses to fact. Trial by compurgation was one method of trial; trial 
by jury another.” 

“Tt seems to have been most reasonable in ancient times that people 
should be tried by their neighbours, who knew most about them.” 

“Nothing was more natural than the trial by compurgation in the 
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ancient time. It was supposed” (here he read from his manuscript). “ that 
a man lived among his kinsfolk and friends, and they were the best judges 
of his habits and general course of conduct. By an old Saxon law, known 
by the name of ‘frankpledge,’ the members of every tithing (or town) 
were responsible for the appearance of any member accused of crime. 
The confidence of a man’s neighbours was deemed the best guarantee for 
his obedience to the laws. But confidence in character is a different thing 
from that knowledge of facts which was the essential feature of the 
jury from its first constitution. And into this we must inquire a little 
further. 

“There used to be among the Saxons a class of witnesses (a certain 
number for every town and hundred) appointed to attest transactions of 
business between man and man, such as charters, deeds, payments, bar- 
gains of all kinds. The custom was, that all important transactions should 
be conducted with publicity ; and secrecy was considered a badge of fraud. 
Thus, if a person on a journey made a bargain suddenly, without having 
previously disclosed his intention, he was bound to make it known on his 
return; and if it were a purchase of cattle, he was, with a witness of his 
township, to bring it to the common pasture within five days, on pain of 
forfeiture. Ifa stranger went out of his way into a wood or by-path, he 
was to shout or blow a horn, or else to be accounted a thief, and dealt 
with accordingly. The testimony of these attesting witnesses, as we may 
call them, and who may be compared to the public notaries of modern 
times, was, from a very early age, regarded as of the greatest importance ; 
and, whenever it could be resorted to, in the trial of civil disputes between 
man and man, superseded or controlled the more barbarous methods of 
trial by compurgation and ordeal; and doubtless it paved the way to the 
adoption of a general system of testimonial evidence. For the next im- 
portant fact to be noticed is, the custom which gradually arose of calling 
in the assistance of neighbours, or inhabitants of the county or district, to 
speak to facts within their own knowledge upon important trials. Various 
examples of this practice are recorded, both in the Saxon times, upon 
trials in the old county-courts, and in the first century after the Conquest, 
upon trials before the king’s justiciary, or judge; for one of the principal 
changes introduced by the Conqueror was the system by which the ad- 
ministration of justice was drawn from the county-courts into that of the 
grand justiciary appointed by the king, which was attended with this ad- 
vantage, that it led to the establishment of a uniform system of law in the 
country. . The persons thus called in to assist the courts by their infor- 
imation were at first nothing more than witnesses, speaking to facts with- 
in their own knowledge. Sometimes a very large number of these were 
called in, and, being supposed to represent all the testimony of the county 
or district, the courts not unreasonably deferred to their superior know- 
ledge, and gave their judgment in accordance with it. It became then 
the practice, on important occasions, to summon such persons to attend the 
courts; and these bodies of men, taken from the neighbourhood, and often 
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called probi et legales homines de vicineto, from witnesses became a sort 
of referees, and virtually the deciding tribunal. 

“The next thing was to make this practice regular and perpetual by 
law. This was effected in the reign of Henry II. by the establishment of 
the grand assize, by which the sheriff was commanded, upon certain trials 
of title to land, to summon four knights of the neighbourhood where the 
property lay, who again were to choose twelve other knights, cognisant 
of the facts of the case, by whom the question at issue was to be tried. 
These knights thus chosen resembled the probi et legales homines, who 
used to be summoned from the neighbourhood, only that they were now 
a fixed number of persons, and chosen in regular course of law, instead of 
being collected indiscriminately. Their functions, however, were pretty 
much the same. They were rather witnesses to facts than a judicial body. 
They gave their verdicts from evidence of their own knowledge, or from 
such as they had collected from previous inquiry, and rarely at first from 
any extrinsic evidence offered in court. If there were aay witnesses whose 
evidence was required by the usual course of judicial practice,—such as 
the attesting witnesses to deeds,—it was customary to return these persons 
among the knights of the assize. 

“The word ‘assize’ properly signifies statute; and because the law of 
Henry II. was passed by Act of Parliament, these recognitors, or jurors, 
who were appointed under the law, and who were obliged to be of a cer- 
tain rank, were called knights of assize; and the judicial session for the 
trial of such causes came hence to be called the assizes. 

“The assize that we have been speaking of was established only for 
the purpose of trying the title to real property. Having been found a 
satisfactory method of trial, it was extended at first to the determination 
of collateral questions arising upon writs of assize, and ultimately to the 
decision of all issues in civil causes.” 

Here one of the students interposed : 

“You have explained the origin of trial by jury in civil causes. Am 
I correct in supposing that we owe our method of criminal trial to the 
celebrated provision in Magna Charta which forbade any man to be 
arrested, or imprisoned, or deprived of his rights, nisi per legale judi- 
cium parium suorum vel per legem terre” ? 

“ Not exactly. I will not discuss the various ways in which that clause 
has been interpreted; but the result of my inquiry is, that the establish- 
ment of criminal juries was brought about pretty much in the same way 
as that of civil. This passage in my manuscript will explain it : 

“The accusation or presentment of offenders for trial was formerly left 
to the public at large; and was, of course, taken up almost always by 
the injured party, arraigning the culprit before the sheriff or other officer. 
By this many powerful offenders escaped punishment, for the injured 
party was afraid to prosecute ; while many of humbler rank were oppressed 
by false accusations. It was enacted by the Constitutions of Clarendon, 
in the reign of Henry II., a.p. 1164, that where a party was suspected 
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whom no one dared openly to accuse, the sheriff, on requisition of the 
bishop, should swear twelve lawful men of the neighbourhood to declare 
the truth thereof according to their conscience. In the reign of Edward I. 
the bailiffs of each bailiwick, to be ready for the circuits of the justices in 
eyre, were required to choose four knights, who were to select twelve 
of the better men, to present all persons suspected of crime. Here we 
have the origin of our present grand jury. But those persons so chosen 
were appointed to be the triers as well as the accusers, thus uniting in 
themselves the functions of the grand and the petty jury ; and these func- 
tions seem not to have been separated till the reign of Edward III., by 
which fime the principles of evidence and justice had begun to be better 
understood, and it was thought right that the accusers and the judges 
should be different persons.” 

“When was trial by compurgation abandoned,?” 

“ About the close of the thirteenth century; and that by ordeal about 
the same time.” 

“There were several kinds of ordeal; were they all abandoned ?” 

“The three most usual in practice were, that of hot iron, which the 
accused had to carry for a certain distance ; that of hot water, where he 
had to take a stone out ofa boiling pitcher; and that of the accused 
morsel, where he swallowed a piece of bread, and prayed that it might 
choke him if he were guilty. Earl Godwin, father of King Harold, was 
believed to have died in undergoing the last. All these methods of trial 
fell into disuse before the end of Henry III.’s reign.” 

“But there was the trial by battle; that continued much longer, 
did it not?” 

“Tt was not actually abolished till the reign of George III.; but it 
had become obsolete long before. The last time that one was awarded 
was in 1631, on an appeal of treason by Lord Rea ‘against David Ram- 
say. The occasion of its abolition was this. In 1817 one Abraham 
Thornton was tried for the murder of Mary Ashford at Sutton Coldfield, 
in Warwickshire. The trial is a most interesting one. They had danced 
together at a village-ball, and he had gone to walk home with her. The 
next morning she was found dead by a pond, with marks of violation. 
Thornton, having been the last person seen with her, was apprehended 
and brought to trial. He was acquitted by what we call an alibi, it 
being shown that at the time when the supposed murder must have 
occurred, he was at a place many miles distant. There was a good 
deal of dissatisfaction at the acquittal, and the brother of the deceased, 
as her nearest relative, brought an appeal of murder; upon which Thorn- 
ton challenged him to the wager of battle, which Ashford declined; and 
so the matter ended. An Act of Parliament was then passed abolishing 
the ancient practice of appeal.” 

“To return to the jury-question: how came it that the verdicts of 
juries were required to be unanimous ?” 

“This maybe traced partly to the ancient union of the functions of 
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grand and petty jury, and partly to the fact of their being witnesses 
as well as judges; for you must not forget that it was at first an essen- 
tial qualification of a juror, that he should have some previous knowledge 
of the facts of the case.” 

“ And, of course, it was for this reason that the jurors were obliged 
to be summoned from the neighbourhood.” 

“Yes; in criminal cases, from the neighbourhood where the crime 
was committed; in civil, from the neighbourhood where the disputed 
property lay, or where the litigants resided. And this continued to be 
the law for many centuries. It was not sufficient to have a jury from 
the county at large, as it now is; it was necessary that the jury should 
be drawn from the parish or district, that they might assist the court by 
their knowledge of the circumstances.” 

“A jury, then, might be challenged, that was not taken from the 
district ?” 

“ Yes; or the proceedings might be annulled. In Elizabeth’s reign 
one Arundel was indicted for a murder committed in the parish of St. 
Margaret's, Westminster. A jury, returned from the whole city of West- 
minster, found him guilty. A new trial was awarded, because the venue 
was not out of the parish. And on the trial of Reading, in the reign of 
Charles II., for tampering with witnesses in support of the Popish plot, 
the prisoner having objected to a juror on the ground that he was on 
terms of friendship with the prosecutor, the chief-justice said : ‘What! 
do you challenge a juryman because he is supposed to know something 
of the matter?” 

“T can see some advantages and some disadvantages in this system.” 

“The advantages perhaps predominated in earlier times, when it was 
difficult to collect evidence, and rules of evidence were little understood.” 

“Ts there not some case of a man being tried for murder, where all 
the jurors but one were for convicting him, and that one was himself the 
murderer, and held out against the rest ?” 

“T have heard of such a case.” 

“T suppose each juror would be bound to communicate what know- 
ledge he had to his fellow-jurors ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“But this must have occasioned mischief, where the communication 
was made in secret, without the prisoner having the opportunity of hear- 
ing it.” 

“There can be no doubt that the practice, which allowed jurors to 
judge by their previous knowledge of facts, was attended with much evil, 
and afforded a pretext for unconscientious jurors to find verdicts contrary 
to the evidence. In forming our estimate of the system, we must look at 
the then existing condition of society, and at the still more defective 
modes of trial which it superseded.” 

“Suppose a man came into court during the trial, and gave secret 
information to any of the jury; what was to prevent such a thing ?” 
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“This was always held to be illegal. There is a reported case in the 
eleventh year of Henry IV., in which the judges declared that the jury, 
after they were sworn, ought not to see or take with them any other 
evidence than that which was offered in open court. The occasion upon 
which this was said was, a plaintiff having privately put a juror in 
possession of a document which had not been tendered in evidence.” 

“Does our history furnish many instances of complaint against 
juries?” 

“ Divers laws were made in early times to restrain their misconduct. 
In the reign of Edward III. three different statutes were passed to prohibit 
the bribing of juries ; which was facilitated by the practice of publishing 
beforehand the names of the persons returned for the assize. You may 
read in the Plompton Correspondence, published by the Camden Society, 
how Sir Robert Plompton’s lawyer warns him that Sir Richard Empson, 
with whom he had a great lawsuit, had gone down to the North, where 
the cause was to be tried, and would take an opportunity of labouring the 
jurors ; that is, influencing or tampering with them. Empson, however, 
was a most unscrupulous man, and is not to be taken as a sample of Eng- 
lishmen in general.” 

‘You mean the creature of Henry VIT.?” 

“The same.” 

“The ancient law gave a remedy against the jurors to the party 
injured, I think ?” 

“ By writ of attaint, you mean. He might thus preceed against them 
for perjury. They were then tried by a jury of twenty-four; and upon 
their conviction, the complainant was restored to the position of which 
their verdict had deprived him. It was a hazardous and difficult remedy ; 
for the accused jurors might show any new evidence by which their ver- 
dict could be sustained, as they were bound to act upon all the informa- 
tion which they possessed before the trial.” 

* And I should think the new jury would hardly like to convict the 
old, as it might be a precedent against themselves.” 

“Tt was a clumsy law. It is obvious, as jurors were not infallible 
mortals, they might easily find wrong verdicts without crime or malice ; 
and it was hard that the party injured should have no other remedy than 
by a criminal proceeding against the jury. This was understood at last, 
and the practice of granting new trials, to correct the errors of juries, 
superseded the writ of attaint.” 

“ When were attaints discontinued ?” 

“ We find no proceeding of that kind after the sixteenth century.” 

“ And how long were juries allowed to find verdicts from their own 
knowledge ?” 

“This practice gradually gave way to a change in public opinion, and 
ceased about the end of the seventeenth century. It then became a 
maxim, and the law is now firmly settled, that juries must decide wholly 
by the evidence given in court ; and if any juror possesses private infor- 
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mation, he is bound to inform the court of it. This principle being once 
established, there ceased to be any advantage in having juries from the 
immediate neighbourhood ; indeed it was considered better to avoid the 
prejudice or partiality which a jury consisting of neighbours might im- 
port into a trial; and therefore, after the practice had been greatly 
relaxed, a statute was passed in Anne’s reign, ordering juries in civil 
cases to be summoned from the body of the county; which rule was after- 
wards extended to criminal trials.” 

“Surely the temptations to which juries were exposed in ancient 
times, and to which they must often have succumbed, must have created 
dissatisfaction with this method of trial ?” 

“You must remember—assuming even that juries were largely open 
to corruption — it was but a choice of evils. The judges were even 
more corruptible than the juries. It was found, upon a parliamentary 
inquiry in the reign of Edward I., that only two of the judges were 
honest. The accounts of the Knights Hospitallers, published by the 
Camden Society, show that this society paid regular salaries to the judges 
and their officers, to secure their favour and assistance in their numerous 
lawsuits.” 

“ Have we any good account from a contemporary historian of the 
manner in which the jury-system worked in the earlier times ?”’ 

“We have a very good account given us by Fortescue, who, writing 
in the reign of Henry VL., calls trial by jury ‘the best and most effectual 
method for the trial of the truth, in which respect no other laws can 
compare with it.’ He describes English jurors as ‘ honest, considerable, 
and creditable men, who value their character, who are neighbours to the 
parties concerned, to whom there can be no cause of distrust as touching 
the verdict they shall give.’ In reference to criminal trials he says : ‘ Who 
in England can be put to death unjustly for any crime? None but his 
neighbours, men of honest and good repute, against whom he can have 
no cause of exception, can find the accused guilty.’ The same writer is 
the author of a saying which is often quoted, but in a somewhat different 
form: ‘One would rather that twenty guilty persons should escape the 
punishment of death, than that one innocent person should be condemned 
and suffer capitally.’ I will read you a remarkable passage, in which he 
describes the social position and intelligence of English jurors : 

“«¢England is a country so fertile, that, comparing it acre for acre, it 
gives place to no other country ; it almost produces things spontaneous, 
without man’s labour or toil. The fields, the plains, groves, woodlands, 
all sorts of lands, prosper there so quick, they are so luxuriant, that even 
uncultivated spots of land often bring in more profit to the occupant than 
those which are manured and tilled, though those too are very fruitful in 
plentiful crops of corn. The feeding-lands are enclosed with hedgerows 
and ditches planted with trees, which fence the herds and flocks from 
bleak winds and sultry heats, and are for the most part so well watered 
that they do not want the attendance of the hind either day or night. 
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There are neither wolves, bears, nor lions in England; the sheep lie out 
at night without their shepherds, penned up in folds, and the land 
is improving at the same time: whence it comes to pass that the in- 
habitants are seldom fatigued with hard labour; they lead a life more 
spiritual and refined; so did the patriarchs of old, who chose rather to 
keep flocks and herds than to disturb their peace of mind with the more 
laborious employments of tillage and the like: hence it is that the 
common people of England are better inclined and qualified to discern 
into such causes, which require a nice examination, than those who 
dwell upon their farms, and are constantly employed in husbandry-affairs, 
whereby they contract a rusticity of understanding. England is so thick- 
spread and filled with rich and landed men, that there is scarce a small 
village in which you may not find a knight, an esquire, or some substan- 
tial householder, commonly called a frankleyne—all men of considerable 
estates. There are others who are called freeholders, and many yeomen 
of estates sufficient to make a substantial jury within the description be- 
fore observed. There are several of those yeomen in England who are 
able to spend by the year a hundred pounds and more. Juries are very 
often made up of such, and in causes of consequenee they consist of 
knights, esquires, and others, whose particular estates in the whole 
amount to upwards of three hundred pounds a year. Wherefore it is 
not to be imagined that persons in such wealthy circumstances can be 
suborned or prevailed on to perjure themselves ; they are supposed to be 
restrained not only through a religious principle, but also as they regard 
their honour and repytation.’ ” 

“Who was this Fortescue from whom you have read this extract ?” 

“‘ He was Chief-Justice of England during a considerable part of the 
reign of Henry VI. He went into exile with Queen Margaret, holding the 
titular station of Lord Chancellor, and resided with her in the Duchy of 
Berry. There he wrote his work ‘ On the Praises of the Laws of England,’ 
which is in the form of a conversation between the writer and the young 
Prince Edward, for whose instruction the book was composed. It is one 
of the most interesting relics of antiquity, and is called by Sir William 
Jones a golden dialogue.” 
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Che Evil Ene. 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


THERE is a little watering-place on the coast of England which, having 
gained, by some capricious turn in the wheel of fortune, a great reputation 
for salubrity, is thronged during the summer months with the prettiest of 
faces and the smartest of petticoats, to say nothing of the variety of hats, 
nor the redundancy of the locks of the fair daughters of our isle, as they 
sun themselves on the crowded beach of Rockingbourne. 

From early dawn to early dinner-time the sands, the beach, the cliffs, 
and the esplanade are dotted with all the colours of the rainbow; hut 
after that time Rockingbourne is a desert. Nobody is to be seen. No- 
body knows where every body or any body is gone. The gay world bus 
fled from the sea-shore, and plunged into the surrounding country. 

Here comes my story. I was wrong to say nobody was to be seen 
after that mid-day dispersion. There was one figure faithful to that far- 
stretching esplanade morning, noon, and night. One figure I never miseed 
amongst the gay throng,—never failed to meet when no other soul was 
out to bear her company; and this not only in summer, but in spring, 
autumn, and winter. You could not spend a week at Rockingbourne at 
any time of the year without becoming as intimate with that tall, stately 
woman (by sight) as you are with your opposite neighbours in London,— 
perhaps more so. You could not take a day-ticket and go down to 
Rockingbourne to look for a house, and while away an odd half-hour on 
the pier, without the very boatmen pausing as the shadowy apparition 
floated rapidly by, and informing you gratuitously that “that ere’s Miss 
Lily Vaughan.” 

I once spent an autumn and winter at Rockingbourne for health. I 
spent the following summer there fcr pleasure; and during the whole of 
that time I felt convinced that there must be some story attached to Miss 
Lily Vaughan, although it was not until the final close of my sojourn that 
I happened to meet some one who could tell it to me. 

She did not live alone. She had an old mother in her dotage, who 
used to be drawn along the esplanade regularly twice a day in a Bath- 
chair. At first I had an idea that the daughter too was out of her mind, 
though in a different way; but no one corroborated this suspicion of 
mine; on the contrary, a friendly fisherman used to shake his head when 
I suggested it, and say: “No, it ain’t quite that; though, to be sure, she 
do look uncommon different to other folks.” 

But if it were not “quite that,” what was it? There is a vast differ- 
ence between singularity and eccentricity. Miss Lily Vaughan was singular 
without being eccentric. She differed in no respect from other people in 
the fashion of her garments, though she always wore one uniform colour— 
gray all the year round on week-days, black all the year round on Sun- 
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days; gray from head to foot, black from head to foot. It was in this 
that her singularity consisted, in the first instance; in the second it was 
in her personal appearance, her height (too tall for a woman), her easy, 
stately grace,—for, rapid as her movements were, she seemed more to 
float along than to walk,—and in her beautiful profile, the last remnant 
of early attractions. 

Miss Lily Vaughan had been a beauty, there could be no doubt about 
that; but now her cheek was hollow, her complexion gone, and her hair 
gray ; yet no one could pass her without saying, “ Who is she?” As for 
her acquirements, they were those of a lady, though I only found them 
out accidentally. It was by hearing her explain to a German governess 
in the purest French the postage of a letter that I discovered she was 
familiar with both languages. It was by overhearing her translate the 
despair of a bewildered Italian gentleman at the railway-station to the 
officials who had unintentionally misled him as to his train, that I found 
she was equally at home in that language. Yet, with such accomplish- 
ments, why did Miss Lily Vaughan hide herself at Rockingbourne ? unless, 
indeed, as I whispered to myself whenever I met her, she was the heroine 
of some story. 

“And if she be,” said the old fisherman again, when I confided to 
him my conviction,—“even if she be, nobody won’t never find it out. 
They’ve got but one servant, and she’s as close as wax. They’ve been at 
Rockingbourne now a matter o’ fifteen years, and nobody’s none the 
wiser.” 

“‘ But people who have ever lived in the gay or the great world at all 
would be sure to be found out by some friends of by-gone days, even at 
Rockingbourne.” 

The old man shook his head. 

“Not if they ain’t a mind to it,” was his emphatic reply. “ Many’s 
the lady and gentleman as has said to me, they’re pretty nigh sure they 
know’d her face or her figure, or some’at; but they never got no further. 
She'll down with her veil if you looks too close, and he’d be a bold man 
to try and see under it.” 

He was right. I knew her figure and her general style so well, that 
I think, had I met her in Lapland, I should have recognised ber again ; 
but as for her face, a furtive glance was all she ever permitted stranger- 
eyes to take of it; and it was not until I had met her day after day and 
week after week that I had taken glances enough to assure myself that 
she had been a beauty of no common order. 

And this had gone on, the old man said, for fifteen years. 

Towards the close of my last summer at Rockingbourne, when the 
sea-air was just beginning to feel crisp and the mornings frosty, a friend, 
who had long lived out of England, came to stay with me. She was the 
mother of a large family of daughters, whom she had educated and 
married off abroad; and now returned, after an absence of eighteen 
years, to end her days in her native country. She had no fixed idea as 
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to where she should live. She wished to see a great many places before 
she came to any decision; and this feeling brought her down to Rock- 
ingbourne. 

The day after she arrived we walked all the morning on the esplan- 
ade, and all the afternoon on the cliffs. In the evening we went down 
to the pier, to hear the band; and as we were returning leisurely to our 
house, deep in conversation, I suddenly felt my friend seize my arm, and 
ejaculate, ‘Good Heavens! how came she here ?” 

Startled by the grasp and the exclamation, I looked hastily about me, 
and saw nothing sufficiently alarming to account for her agitation, except 
the retreating figure of Miss Lily Vaughan, silent, swift, and shadowy 
as usual, fading away from sight in her gray draperies, like a wreath of 
smoke. 

Then began my friend again: “ How came she here? Why did you 
not tell me she was at Rockingbourne? What is she doing at this quiet 
place ?”” 

“Who?” said I, doubtful for the moment whom she meant, and 
being myself so accustomed to the apparition that it no longer excited 
in me the least attention. “Have you seen any one you know ?” 

“T have seen Lily Vaughan!” she exclaimed, hurrying on, “and I 
had rather not see her again. Good Heavens!” she repeated, “ how she 
recalls all my old days! how little altered, after all these years! What 
on earth could have brought her here ?” 

“Then you know her?” was my delighted rejoinder. “ You are the 
first person I ever met who could tell me a word about her; and if she 
recalls your old days, you may perhaps be able to unravel the mystery. 
She is the mystery of Rockingbourne. We all say there must be some 
story attached to her; and if you knew her in bygone years, perhaps you 
can tell it to me ?” 

“Indeed I can,” said my friend, whilst a smile of exceeding bitter- 
ness curled her lip; “no one better; but it is not a tale for the open air. 
We must go in; we must shut ourselves in the house, close the door, 
fasten the windows, and draw down the blinds; then, and only then, 
shall I be able to talk of Lily Vaughan, whose very name has set me off 
in such a tremor that I must have time to recover. Oh, the long years 
that have passed since last we met! Do you think she saw me? Which 
way did she go? Do you think,” added she, lowering her voice, and 
looking almost fearfully round, “ that she looked as if she knew 
me ?” 

I could not say; I had not observed. Lily Vaughan rarely looked 
at any one, and this was one amongst her many peculiarities ; so that 
the chances were, my friend had escaped recognition. 

“TT hope it,” she exclaimed fervently, as we hurried on; “ and besides, 
I am more altered, I dare say, than she is. I should have known her 
again amongst thousands, and at any distance. Time deals lightly with 
such as she.” 
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We reéntered the house, made fast the door, drew down the blinds, 
and then sat down end looked in each other’s faces. 

“T feel,” said my friend, “as if something had happened to me—just 
as one feels on first waking in the morning after a great misfortune or 
affliction ;” and she shuddered. I proposed a fire; for though only early 
in September, the evenings were chilly. 

“ Well, light it,” she said, as I struck a lucifer under the mass of 
twigs and dried branches with which a grate at the seaside is generally 
filled ; “light it, for company ; the blaze is cheery, at all events, and my 
story needs it.” 

And up flared the bright flame, lighting the blanched cheeks and 
pinched lips of my friend with a lurid red. When the blaze flickered 
and fell, she looked ghastly. 


You thought she had a story, she began; and you were right. 
You shall hear it, from the hour I first knew her to that in which we 
parted, never again to meet, as I had hoped; but Destiny has willed it 
otherwise, and why, Heaven only knows. Four-and-twenty years ago 
Lily Vaughan and I were girls together. It is nineteen years since we 
met last, yet I knew her again at a glance. Four-and-twenty years ago 
she was fourteen, and I three years her senior. In mind, in manners, 
in arts, and in the ways of the world, she was ten years, at least, in 
advance of myself; precocious in every thing, and fearfully fascinating ; 
for there was something in her fascination singularly unpleasing. As for 
her temper, no one had ever ruled her; and, until the governess who 
finished my education went on to reside with Mrs. Vaughan, | doubt if 
any one had ever attempted such a thing. But my good and resolute 
Miss Marryat manfully undertook the task, of the difficulty of which 
you can judge when I tell you that when she entered on her duties Lily 
had just been expelled from a school in the suburbs of London. You 
will naturally imagine some grave fault was the cause of this disgrace ; 
but no, the most extraordinary part of it was, that though insisting on 
her removal, the schoolmistress could put the girl’s offence in no tangible 
form. All she could say was, that the influence—the evil influence—she 
exercised over her companions was such, that she must go. Every girl 
in the school stood by Lily Vaughan; the haughtiest spirit there bowed 
before her; and though the daily acts of insubordination, the half-yearly 
cases of open mutiny, and the wild defiance of half the school, were all 
distinctly traced to but one source, and that Lily Vaughan, the school- 
mistresses themselves seemed awed into fear of her, and could neither 
say any thing but “ Remove her,” nor do any thing but expel her. , 

“You had better not,” were the words she used when summoned be- 
fore the Misses Cartwright to receive their decision; “you had better let 
me stay. If you expel me, you will live to repent it. You will regret it’ 
to the last day of your lives.” 

And though I heard they actually trembled before the youthful 
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audacity which thus set their punishment at naught, of course the sen- 
tence was put into execution; and Lily Vaughan was sent home to her 
widowed mother, to see what a governess at home could do. 

But now (before we proceed to that), to show you how singularly 
prophetic was this first public essay of her mysterious power, from the 
day Lily Vaughan left the roof of the Misses Cartwright the school “ went 
down,” as the saying is; the girls left one by one; the eldest sister—she 
on whom Lily had fixed her fatal glance as she hurled at her the indig- 
nant warning against expelling her—died within a few months of the 
closing of the establishment; and the younger one fell into inextricable 
embarrassments. When I next heard of her, it was Lily herself who 
mentioned her, when we met at a Christmas ball. 

“You remember,” said she to me carelessly, “the youngest of those 
odious schoolmistresses of mine? I heard news of her to-day.” 

“What news?” I asked. 

“She lies in a cellar in a street near Lisson Grove. She wrote to me 
for assistance, saying she had not an article of furniture but a chair, and 
nothing to cover her but rags; as for a bed, she had long ceased to own 
one. But I was not surprised. I told them both they would repent, 
expelling me; and, if you recollect, I said I was sure they would live to 
repent it; and I should think they had done so.” 

It gave me a chill, my dear friend, and I turned disgusted from the 
beautiful creature who spoke. The next day I went through the snow, 
and found the street, and the house, and the room. All was true, except 
the fact of her living in it. The poor governess, covered with the rags 
that had served her through many bitter weeks as a bed, lay still in the 
placid sleep of death, though starvation was visible in every pinched 
feature of her face. 

Helen, I make no remarks. I shall merely tell you case for case as 
each occurred; and when I have done, think what you please of Lily 
Vaughan. 

To go on next to my quondam governess. She entered heart and 
soul into the enterprise of subduing a temper which even the poor feeble 
mother—a silly, weak woman, who idolised this only child—declared to 
be beyond mortal skill; and after two years she came to me in despair. 
She said she must leave. 

“Miss Vaughan is but sixteen, and I should have liked to have 
watched over her at least one more year; but I cannot. She makes me 
too miserable, and I must give it up.” 

“But why?” I asked. “What does she do? She does not venture 
Yo treat you ill?” . 

“No; but the strain on my nerves is so great, I cannot support it.” 

“Nerves!” said I, laughing; “ you never had any in my time.” 

She shook her head mournfully. 

““T have found them now, and I have such headaches too that I am 
often unfit for my duties. When you know what health I once had, vou 
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will be inclined to doubt me; but I assure you I sometimes feel quite 
distracted, as if I were incapable of commanding myself.” 

“Owing to her conduct?” 

“No, oh, no; the feeling is unaccountable ; it is impossible to describe 
it. I only know I must give up Miss Vaughan, unless some very great 
change soon takes place. I am sorry, because Mrs. Vaughan presses me 
so to stay.” 

“ And Lily’s temper?” said I. 

“She never shows any of it to me,” replied Miss Marryat calmly ; and 
I marvelled what miracle she had wrought to gain so great a victory. 

Soon after this I went abroad with my parents, and in the course 
of the following summer we met the Vaughans at Sorrento. I do not 
know what it was that prompted me; but almost my first thought when 
I saw Lily was of Miss Marryat, and almost my first question, “ Where 
is she now ¢” 

Judge of my horror, my grief, my distress, Helen,—you, who have a 
heart,—when the very same rosy, smiling lips which had told me so 
lightly of the miserable state of Miss Cartwright, now uttered the words : 
“Oh, didn’t you know? Poor thing, she went quite mad !” 

“Mad!” I echoed; “what can you mean? You are not speaking 
literally ?” 

“Indeed I am,” was the answer. ‘“ We did all we could for her; 
though, between ourselves, I never could endure her. At first she was 
very odd, and out of spirits, and nervous, and all that; she would never 
go out, and had a great dislike to being noticed ; and so it went on, from 
bad to worse, till at last we sent her away.” 

“To her home ?” I asked. 

“Oh, dear, no; I never heard of her having any home; but we gave 
her in charge to Dr. N——, and saw no more of her.” 

“Then perhaps she is now lingering in misery, in some private 
asylum ?” 

“No; she was too violent for that. She was taken to Hanwell, I 
know ; and beyond that I can tell you nothing.” 

Now, Helen, as I said before, I shall make no remarks. I have 
laid two facts before you, and more are yet to come. If, when I close 
my tale, or rather when I have gone through the whole of Lily Vaughan’s 
story, you smile, and say it is but a string of curious coincidences, then 
T have wasted my breath. But to continue. 

Our girlhood was passing; and after the stage of governesses came 
the lovers. It did not surprise me to hear, some time towards the close of 
that year, that Lily Vaughan was engaged to be married; but I confess 
I was curious to see the man who had succeeded in winning that volatile 
heart, and enchaining that fickle fancy; for I had never myself heard 
her mention an admirer except in terms of either scorn or derision. Well, 
she wrote to tell me she was engaged, and to invite me to be bridesmaid ; 
and she said the ceremony was to take place at Florence, because friends 
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who had a villa in the immediate neighbourhood had kindly allowed the 
wedding to be celebrated from their house; so her mother and herself 
would be found by us at the Villa P——, as soon as it suited us to arrive 
in Florence. We obeyed the summons. We reached the scene of action 
two days before the projected event; and as soon as I had a moment's ¢éte 
@ téte with my friend, of course our conversation was entirely of the bride- 
groom-elect. Was he short? was he tall? was he dark? was he fair ? 
was he poor or rich ?—in short, I was curious to know all about him. 

“See him,” said Lily ; “ for I do not pretend to be able to describe 
people. He was introduced to us by our host, Sir William Dartmouth, 
—an old friend of mamma’s, and, in fact, a sort of guardian of mine,— 
and casually named as a gentleman in search of a wife to spend his four 
thousand a year for him. I thought I could manage to do that for him, 
and so I accepted him. ‘I'here is the whole story.” 

“No heart in it, then?” said I, almost speaking aloud; for I was 
disappointed at the very small portion of romance there appeared to be in 
the arrangement, and Lily shrugged her shoulders. 

“T don’t feel quite the sort of girl for a red-liot love-match,” she re- 
turned, with the usual sarcastic smile on her beautiful lips; “ but as lone 
as Mr. Temple Graham considers me perfection, I am quite satisfied.” 

That evening I saw Mr. Temple Graham, and was introduced to him 
as one of the bridesmaids. It was Sir William Dartmouth who presented 
me,—not Lily ; she was lounging in a large chair, playing with a fan of 
red feathers, and veiling those eyes of hers under their thick and sweep- 
ing lashes. 

Mr. Temple Graham struck me as the handsomest man I had ever 
seen; but I doubt if he saw me, for he had no eyes except for Lily. He 
sat;by her side, or he hung over her chair, the whole evening ; and yet 
she scarcely vouchsafed him a word. The next day it was just the same. 
We had a pic-nic, and the whole party spent the day in the open air. It 
was not until night that we returned, and then a supper was laid out a/ 
fresco, and the trees, conservatories, and terraces all lighted with coloured 
lamps. Still were all these beauties lost on Mr. Temple Graham. He 
saw in them acts of adoration towards one whom he thought worthy of 
any amount of worship; it was the object, not the throng of worshipers, 
by which his whole soul seemed absorbed; and yet, throughout the 
evening, she scarcely vouchsafed him a look. 

“Tam not going to spoil him,” was her reply to a faint remonstrance 
of mine at a chance moment; “as long as he does not complain, I shall 
take my own way.” 

“Complain? O Lily, such a man as that would hardly complain,” 
I said; “ but is it treating him fairly? You ought to think yourself the 
luckiest of girls to have won such a heart, and yet you seem quite to 
grudge him one glance.” 

She laughed. “Silly creature,” she called me, “were it not for 
that devotion, do you think I would look at him? Not I! no, nor at any 
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man with five times his attractions, and fifty times his wealth. I choose 
to be adored, but I don’t mean to adore.” 

Heartless, heartless !—heartless and careless even on the eve of an 
event which was to link her destiny with one who, one short month 
before, was a complete stranger to her ! 

That evening we all inspected her trousseau and her jewels. They 
were of the most sumptuous description; and Mr. Temple Graham laugh- 
ingly covered her with a superb suit of diamonds, to see how she looked 
in them. I shall never forget her, with her rich complexion, her coal- 
black hair, her majestic figure, as she sat there, again playing with the 
fan of red feathers, and smiling triumphantly as she shot glances of 
dazzling brilliancy at the circle round her. 

I heard some Italians discussing her in the corner of the room as 
she sat thus. 

“She is undeniably beautiful,” said one; “but I would not risk my 
fate in her hands.” 

“You are right,” said another; “ magnificent as she is, it is a beauty 
from which one shrinks—a beauty one fears.” 

And one of the elder bridesmaids whispered to me as we went to 
our rooms at night, “She does not care a straw for him; it is nothing 
but gratified pride and vanity. She likes his adulation. If he neglected 
her, she would kill him.” 

As we all separated for the night, we missed Lily. We wanted to 
assemble in her apartments in proper order in the morning, and we had 
still a few words to say to her; but we could not find her. I volunteered 
to run back to the drawing-room, and see if she were there; and as I did 
so, I met her at the door, her hands full of her jewel-cases. 

“T was just saying good-by to Mr. Temple Graham,” said she; “he 
is so absurd, he would not bid me farewell before all the guests.” 

“ And farewell for so long!” I exclaimed, laughing. 

“ Farewell till the momentous morn,” she returned lightly ; and then 
we joined the five young girls who were waiting for us in Lily’s room. 

The morning dawned at last,—bright as a bridal morning ought to 
be, beautiful as only an Italian morning can be; and we were all up with 
the dawn, in spite of our vigils. We decked Lily Vaughan in her snowy 
array, and we wreathed her lovely temples—you can see how lovely she 
must have been!—wreathed them with freshest orange-blossoms, heavy 
with fragrance ; and then we asked for some of her jewels. 

I do not know how it was, but we were all struck with a sudden 
silence when she answered, “ Mr. Temple Graham has them all.” 

“Mr. Temple Graham!” I echoed; “why, I thought I saw your 
hands full of the cases last night ?” 

“Of the cases, yes,” she replied; “but those costly jewels ought not 
to be mine until I am his wife. After the ceremony, he will adorn me 
with them himself.” 

We all looked at her with a feeling of awe, so proud in heart, so 
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majestic in person, yet without an ornament of any sort or kind to accom- 
pany her extraordinary beauty; add to it you could not. 

Mr. Temple Graham, therefore, was to come to the house, and join 
the bridal party there. He was to bring back the jewels, and not pre- 
sent them finally until the irrevocable ring was on her finger. This 
was her whim; we suspected it was her command. Be that as it may, 
we all proceeded to the suite of drawing-rooms, and placed Lily in 
what we laughingly called a stage-attitude. Two huge old tapestried 
chairs stood in niches in two corners of the room. We drew out one and 
seated her in it, grouping ourselves around her as artistically as we could ; 
and when we had finished, we looked to see the effect. All was perfect, 
save that we were vexed at the colour the bride-elect had turned. Helen, 
she. had more the appearance of a spirit risen from the tomb than that of 
a living person; and I remember to this day that it struck a chill through 
us all. Had it not been for the sudden and bustling entrance of Sir 
William Dartmouth, the silence would have become painful. 

But he came in with a bevy of gentleman-friends round him, ostensibly 
to ask if our clocks and watches all agreed with his, or if his had played 
him a trick. 

“Temple Graham ought to have been here at half-past ten.” 

We all glanced at the clock. It was ten minutes to eleven. ‘The 
cheeks of the bride could not well have been whiter than they had been 
all the morning; but it was now the turn of the bridesmaids. We all 
agreed afterwards that we actually felt ourselves grow pale; and as for 
Miss Dartmouth, she glided close to me, and whispered, clutching my 
arm, “Good Heavens! and he walked: home in the dark with all those 
jewels on him!” 

Of course, as the ten minutes passed, slowly, one by one, we counted 
each more breathlessly, and then eleven struck. Not a sound escaped 
our lips; but by degrees the gentlemen in the room slipped away; then 
the matrons dropped gradually off, all save Mrs. Vaughan, who moved 
nearer to her daughter. Then we heard a horse gallop down the hill 
which led up to the house, in the direction of the town. We could see 
from the windows all Florence stretched out before us, the white houses 
glistening in the sun. We could watch the rider galloping away, Helen; 
we saw him galloping back—and he was alone! 

The news he brought was, that Mr. Temple Graham had not slept in 
his bed the previous night; that his servaut, knowing he always let him- 
self in when out late, had retired to rest, never entertaining a doubt as to 
his master’s safety, and only knew of his absence on entering the empty 
room early the next morning. Even then he fancied some business con- 
nected with the wedding had detained him throughout the night at the 
Villa P——. So hours, valuable hours, were lost in prosecuting a search. 

Such a search as was made for that missing man Florence had never 
known before. Every street, every house, every place under the sun of 
heaven, and even the swift-flowing Arno, were searched; until at last, 
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upon a heap of wood and dried leaves, some miles out of the town, in a 
lonely spot, as if he had crawled there to die, the body of Mr. Temple 
Graham was found, lying bathed and stiffening in the blood that had 
flowed from three deep stiletto-stabs in the back. 


Time rolled on over the devoted head of Lily Vaughan, and we girls 
used to wonder amongst ourselves that the blow had not killed her. But 
no. Certainly we saw but little of her after the dreadful week of sus- 
pense, yet that little showed us how wonderful was her self-control; for 
she never shed a tear. 

“ But then,” said Miss Dartmouth to me, the morning the Vaughans 
left the Villa P——, “I never thought she cared forhim. She has felt the 
shock, and so have we. It is a question if she feels the loss, unless in- 
deed it be of the jewels, for which most probably, thanks to her senseless 
whim, the man was murdered.” 

A year passed. We remained still in Italy, and the next we heard of 
Lily Vaughan was at Naples, where it seemed her beauty, her name, 
and her story were creating a perfect furor, not only amongst her own 
countrymen, but foreigners as well. The Neapolitans, however, are a 
most superstitious people. It was not long before they began to wonder 
in what consisted the marvellous fascination of the young Englishwoman. 
Some of them did not particularly admire her; but nevertheless they 
came under the spell, and succumbed beneath her power. It did not 
surprise me when, soon after the expiration of the year of mourning 
strictly enjoined by that poor old mother (who really had some good 
taste and feeling about her), we were told that Lily was engaged to be 
married to a Neapolitan nobleman of immense wealth. 

The world of Naples were taken by surprise when they heard of this 
intended match. The young nobleman in question was one of those who 
had never particularly admired Lily; and she had known it. Possibly 
this added spirit to her endeavours; at all events, she gained her point; 
and, as I said, very soon after her reappearance in society, she went 
about as the fiancée of the Marchese di Santa Fiorita. 

This time I was not asked to the wedding; but I had an intimate 
friend staying at Naples, who saw the engaged couple every day, and 
told me every minute particular connected with the progress of affairs. 

It seems the family of the Marchese were exceedingly averse to the 
match. They thought no one good enough for the eldest son of their 
proud house, much less an unknown young English lady—unknown save 
by a notoriety which they considered unenviable. But the inamorato 
was deaf and blind to every friendly remonstrance, and sunned himself in 
Lily’s eyes from dawn till dewy eve. And so it went on, until at last 
the whispers about her grew into fearful hints. The feverish imagina- 
tions of the Neapolitans heated themselves into dark surmises, and the 
father of the young Santa Fiorita, a weak old man, superstitious and com- 
pletely in the power of the priests, sent for his brother, a dignitary of the 
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Roman Catholic Church, resident in the south of Italy, whom he had not 
seen for years, to assist him in this case of perplexity and distress. 

The Cardinale di Santa Fiorita was a very different man from his bro- 
ther. Stern, rigid, and austere in every principle of his life, a bigot from 
the crown of the head to the sole of his foot, and of the most energetic 
character, he answered the letter of his brother in person, and arrived 
at Naples in an incredibly short time, with a large retinue of priests and 
attendants, and surrounded by all the pomp and parade of high clerical 
estate, thereby filling the minds of the Marchese’s family with awe and 
terror, as well as preparing them to abide by any decision he might come 
to with abject submission. 

As far as the obedience and respect shown him by the old Marchese 
and the ladies of the family, nothing could have been more complete ; 
but the bridegroom-elect had yet to be dealt with; and the reverend and 
illustrious uncle was duly informed that that young man was sacrificing 
his soul to perdition in the most headlong, obstinate, impetuous, and blind 
manner,—nay, that he actually glorified in his frightful infatuation, and 
paraded himself about Naples with the object for whom he was about to 
immolate himself in the most reckless and unblushing manner. The Car- 
dinale listened to all that was told him with intense attention, his lips com- 
pressed, and his eyes cast down; a priest at each elbow, and two more stand- 
ing with folded arms behind, all praying silently for the soul trembling on 
the yawning abyss. He listened till he had heard all,—all about Lily 
Vaughan, her marvellous beauty, her fascination, her apparent amiability, 
and, at last, all her antecedents ; for these had been ferreted out from her 
earliest youth by the sisters, the aunts, the female cousins. The Cardinale 
now knew all; and when the recital was ended, he drew a long breath. 

“‘ He shall be saved,” said he. 

“Then it will be by a miracle,” said the despairing father, bowing his 
head and crossing himself. 

“He shall be saved,” repeated the Cardinale, looking at the four 
priests with a significant glance, and they all simultaneously bent assent ; 
“but,” he added, “ I must see the lady ; after that I will see my nephew; 
and then—” 

That evening the Cardinale di Santa Fiorita, followed by his atten- 
dant train, passed through the suite of rooms lighted up for company ; and 
as he swept through the bowing throng on his way to the oratory of the 
Palazza Santa Fiorita, it had been arranged that Lily Vaughan should 
stand where he could distinguish her from description, and see her well. 
This was not difficult. That commanding figure, nearly equal in height 
to his own, stood erect amongst the bending crowd, and met his glance 
with one of cold defiance. By her side stood the Marchese. People 
heard her say to him, as the Cardinale approached : 

“You may bow—Z shall not; but you must not leave my side.” 

The young man’s answer was a look of devotion and confidence, and 
with a proud and happy smile on his lips he prepared to designate to his 
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magnificent-looking relative, as he neared the group, the lady of his 
choice. With a movement of his hand, graceful but imperative,—as if to 
say, “ You see her, and you see that my infatuation is justifiable,’—Lily 
Vaughan was presented to the Cardinale, who suddenly, to the surprise 
and dismay of all present, made a full stop before them, and a dead silence 
ensued. 

“ Bernardo,” said the priest, slowly, calmly, and so di-tinctly that every 
word was heard throughout the vast assembly,—“ Bernardo, a word with 
you; fullow me.” 

The Marchese stood irresolute. He had evidently been prepared by 
his family for some such act of authority on the part of the Cardinale ; and 
had it not been for the immediate presence of Lily Vaughan, no doubt the 
imposing circumstances of the scene would have had their due effeet on 
him, since the name and fame of his uncle had been from infancy rung in 
his ears as a watchword of all that was awful and authoritative. As it was, 
it was only for a moment that he wavered ; the next he had regained his 
erect and somewhat haughty bearing, and bowed a negative. And what 
gave him courage for so daring a breach of respect? who had changed 
his whole nature so completely that he had dared to defy a holy father 
of the Church? It was the cold, clear, lustrous eye. of Lily Vaughan, 
fixed upon him from the moment when first the Cardinale approached. 
Her lips too had moved, though those around had not caught the sounds 
that had issued from them. 

But no doubt, to the ear of the Marchese, her words had had as 
great an effect as her eyes; for it was evidently by a most powerfal effort 
that he resisted the calm command of the Cardinale. The latter, how- 
ever, was not daunted by either the defiance of his nephew or the beauty 
of the intended. He still kept his eyes fixed on young Bernardo, although 
his countenance had undergone a slight change; the colour had faded 
from it, and the muscles round his mouth quivered. Suddenly he laid 
his right hand on his breast, and bending the second and third fingers 
inward on the palm, he left extended the first and fourth. 

Helen, the Neapolitans are naturally a superstitious race, as I said ; 
but there is one superstition they cherish above all others. That sign 
made by the Cardinale caught many a quick dark eye, but none flashed 
with a greater expression of sudden terror than that of young Santa 
Fiorita. In spite of the glance of Lily Vaughan fastened on him,—in spite 
of whispered words falling emphatically from her half-closed lips,—in spite 
of even her jewelled hand laid on his arm,—the sign blanched his cheek, 
and he staggered a pace or two forward. It was this movement that had 
made him at first look irresolute, and roused the indignation of Lily 
Vaughan ; and since words were evidently of no avail, she tried the strong 
gag imperceptible grasp of her glittering fingers. But no; it was too 

ate. 

“ Bernardo,” repeated the Cardinale, “ you will follow me ;” and the 
next moment the Marchese stepped out of the circle, his cheek bloodless, 
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his lips quivering, and drops of agony standing on his brow, and joined 
the priestly train. 

The whole scene had not occupied more than a few minutes. Yet as 
the crowd closed in after the group had passed on, a sort of chill seemed 
to have been thrown over the whole assembly, and furtive glances of alarm 
and suspicion were cast towards the spot where Lily Vaughan, with 4 
flash in her eye and a curl on her lip, had proudly resumed her seat. 
This was her first appearance at the Palazza Santa Fiorita; she had been 
asked there for an especial purpose ; that purpose had been fulfilled, and 
it was therefore her last as well. Two years afterwards, Helen, I heard 
of her again—I saw her again; but of this more hereafter. Suffice it to 
say, that when we next met she was still Lily Vaughan; that the Cardi- 
nale had left Naples the morning after ber introduction to him at the as- 
sembly ; and that from that hour to this, what became of Bernardo di Santa 
Fiorita, Heaven only knows; for no mortal eye ever beheld him again, 
and in no mortal ear was his name ever breathed by Neapolitan lips. He 
had dropped from amongst the circle of the living ; but how, no one ever 
told, the world never knew. Some few might have heard the secret ; but, 
at all events, it was kept inviolate, and that dark mystery in the family of 
Santa Fiorita remains unsolved to this day. 

What the Neapolitans whispered amongst themselves, those who 
know the superstition may guess. Certain it was, that after that night 
Lily Vaughan never showed her face in the sunshine again, but departed 
from the city when the deep shadows of evening concealed from view that 
ill-fated form ; and for two years she and her mother wandered about the 
Continent from place to place, going away whenever they became talked 
about, and feeling that society of all grades had begun to look shy at 
them ; not at that poor old helpless mother, but at the beautiful, majestic 
girl, who was never seen but that inquiries would spring up, and then 
she was avoided, shunned, held in dread, looked on with distrust. People 
began to say that they had rather not have any thing to do with them. 
In short, they could go nowhere without hearing these two stories re- 
vived and exaggerated; so that it did not surprise me to hear, in the 
spring of the year 183—, that Mrs. and Miss Vaughan had been seen land- 
ing, some weeks before, on the pier at Dover. 

I will not say that I then shared the general feeling of shrinking 
from a rencounter with Lily Vaughan. It is true most painful and 
mysterious circumstances had marked her career since last we parted 
(in fact, so they had from her early youth); but still she had been my 
friend, and until the Neapolitan catastrophe I had even corresponded 
with her; therefore, though I cannot say I was ever fond of her, I looked 
forward to seeing her again at some time or another with a sort of inter- 
est considerably mixed up with curiosity. My own circumstances at this 
period were of a nature which led me to think with pity and sympathy 
on a being who had been the heroine of two such frightful mischances ; 
for I was engaged to be married myself. At that time we were residing 
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in Hampshire,—my father, mother, and self,—expecting hourly the return 
of a beloved brother from India with his regiment; and in due course of 
time he arrived. We filled our house, we invited all our neighbours; 
there was no end to the festivities we contrived and encouraged; and as 
autumn approached we found ourselves deep in engagements to the 
houses of the country families for the shooting and the hunting. 

Helen, you never knew that brother of mine,—that idolised only son 
of onr house; but if you can picture to yourself one for whom any one of 
us would gladly have laid down our lives, and for whom in our adoration 
we thought the earth itself hardly good enough to walk upon, you may 
imagine what he was to us. But to continue. We were all staying, 
towards the close of October, at the beautiful seat of the master of the 
hounds, and had arranged one morning to meet at a place called Fenner’s 
Farm, to see the hounds throw off. We were an immense party. All 
the hunt, of course, in their brilliant coats, and amongst them my bro- 
ther, gallantly mounted on a superb animal, who pawed the ground 
impatiently, as his delicate nostrils puffed out the breath, like smoke, on 
the frosty air. How proud we were of him! how fondly we looked up 
at him from our little pony-phaeton, as he rode up to our side before they 
all started ! 

“‘T came to tell you,” said he, as he bent down by our sides, “ that 
there is the most beautiful creature in the hunt I ever saw in my life. If 
you see me riding by her side, instead of being after the fox, don't de- 
spise me. She is the most magnificent girl, and I can find no one to tell 
me who she is.” 

We laughed. We thought nothing of this sudden admiration; he 
had been so long unused to the society of ladies whilst moving about 
with his regiment in India, that we made allowances for his thinking 
every young creature he met a Peri; but when the master of the hounds 
himself rode up to us, and said, “ We have a new belle—a lady who will 
be in at the death, if her riding does not belie her appearance,” then we 
felt curious to see her. 

Helen, I was driving that day a pair of stout little black ponies, and 
in the seat behind sat he who was afterwards my husband, and an Italian 
friend, whom we wished to initiate into all the glories of an English 
hunting-field. His horse met him at Fenner’s Farm; and as he threw 
himself on it, he said laughingly, “‘I also—I will go and be fascinated ;” 
and he rode away. 

In a few moments more we heard the inspiriting cry of the hounds ; 
we heard the rush of the whole hunt in the direction of the downs; and 
then, after a brief disappearance, we saw the matchless sight ofa tiny 
speck flying for its life up the broad clear hill before us, the field at its 
heels one mass of red, with here and there a dark spot, and at the head 
of them all—a lady! How glorious and exciting seemed to me the sight 
of it that day! With what anguish and horror do I look back upon it 
now, though all these years have past! 
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In three hours stragglers began to return; but neither my brother 
nor our Italian friend. What news? we naturally asked. A splendid 
run, was the reply ; and a lady was in at the death—a lady was return- 
ing with the brush in her hat; and Lord D——, our gallant host and 
master of the pack, smitten over head and ears, had invited the lady and 
her mother, who was in one of the neighbouring carriages, to come and 
stay at D—— Park until after the meet on the following Friday. 

We now turned our ponies’ heads towards home, leaving the gentle- 
men to follow when they pleased, satisfied that during the day no acci- 
dent had happened to our treasure; but no sooner had we entered the 
park-gates than a rider came galloping up the avenue after us. It was 
our Italian friend, breathless and agitated. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said he to me, whilst he looked as if he had seen a 
spectre,—“ mademviselle, I have had a great shock; nothing has happened, 
so forgive the alarm I have caused you by pursuing you thus; but I come 
to say I have had a great shock, and to prepare you. You must exert 
all your influence over your brother, or he is lost; he has been by her 
side all the day; he saw but her; he will live but for her, unless we act 
promptly. She has carried all before her to-day; and she is coming on 
here to-morrow, to stay in the very house. Mademoiselle, I may protect 
myself, but I cannot protect your brother from the fatal power. Speak 
to him; see him directly; say to him that it is he alone who can save 
himself,—TI can tell him how.” 

Count d’ Ascoli paused, and, singularly enough, so far were we from 
guessing the truth, that we actually laughed at his agitation; laughed 
heartily as he passed his handkerchief over his streaming brow; and set 
it all down to Italian “ exaltation.” We said we must leave Trevor to 
take care of himself. 

“ But no,” said he vehemently ; “if she will it so, he isdoomed. He 
has rushed into it headlong; you must take him from it before it is too 
late; it is not until to-morrow that she comes.” 

“But who,” we asked, “is this awful personage? Is the consterna- 
tion universal ?” 

“No,” he exclaimed, “of course not, because it is I only who recog- 
nised her; and you, mademoiselle, so lately in Italy, you must have 
surely heard of her? It is Miss Lily Vaughan !” 

I will not deny that my mother started; and the reins dropped from 
my hands when he pronounced the name. It gave us both a turn which 
really seemed to make our blood run cold, although we certainly did 
not carry our superstitious terror so far as did Count d’ Ascoli. But it 
startled us. Lily Vaughan on the scene again! Lily Vaughan so near! Lily 
Vaughan to be in our very presence once more! Helen, we did not like 
it; yet what could we do? Her story was evidently unknown to all the 
guests in that lordly house; and though, no doubt, it would transpire, we 
did not like to be the people to tell it. We heard her rapturous praises 
the whole evening; we were told of her faultless face and figure, her per- 
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fect hunting costume, her splendid seat, and the fascination of her manner. 
These praises rang from lip to lip. The only silent voice was my bro- 
ther’s; and at night my mother called him into her room. She was ner- 
vous ; she was uncomfortable; she said she felt it might be called fool- 
ish, but she could not get over her dread of Lily Vaughan; and she told 
him all her story. 

“ Will you go home with us, darling boy, before she arrives? I can 
very easily make some good excuse; and she will never know, perhaps, 
that we have been here, and have avoided her.” 

But no; Trevor laughed us and our fears to scorn. He was evi- 
dently much struck, more than he chose to show, and would not hear 
of leaving the field ignominiously. 

“T know who has been poisoning your minds; it is that absurd 
D’Ascoli. He behaved like a maniac in the field to-day, making all sorts 
of wild signs with his fingers, and wanting to teach them to me. Trust 
me, mother, I can take care of myself. There is nothing against the 
character of Miss Lily Vaughan; she is the most lovely creature I ever 
beheld ; and as I happen to be an Englishman, and not a frantic Italian, I 
see no necessity for believing in all sorts of superstitious horrors.” 

Helen, I am drawing to the close of my story,—the fearful, agonising 
close, which even to this day fills my heart with anguish and my eyes 
with tears. Sutflice it to say, the following day she came; and in the 
evening ‘I'revor was the lucky man, as he thought himself, to secure her 
arm and take her down to dinner. I confess I was impressed with her 
loveliness more that day than I had ever been before, and was obliged to 
give a reluctant assent to the good taste of my brother; but every look she 
gave him chilled me; every glance of admiration he cast upon her made 
me shrink; and when my mother and I talked it over that night, we 
agreed that he was already too far gone to be remonstrated with, though 
we positively trembled to think that in a few weeks, or perhaps days, she 
might for the ¢hird time announce herself as “ engaged to be married.” 
We were powerless ; we could only watch, and wait, and pray against vain 
fears, and hope the best. 

Her arrival was on Wednesday evening. We had but little conver- 
sation with her that night, for she was so surrounded. The next day I 
tried to talk to her; but I found that some invisible harrier seemed to 
have sprung up between us. She spoke and talked to me as though I 
had been but the acquaintance of a few hours, instead of the friend, almost 
the confidante, of years. She behaved with a sort of nervous reserve, and 
never once alluded to the past. She turned from me as soon as she could 
to go out with a party of gentlemen down to the warren to see some 
rabbit-shooting (a new line she had struck out), and it was very evident 
that she was now Lily Vaughan anew, beginning life again under a 
phase quite distinct from that under which J had known her. 

Helen, Friday morning dawned, bright, genial, and cheery; the 
ground moist and the air fresh; a hunting morning to perfection; and 
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the front of D—— Park was crowded with horses, carriages, and pony- 
phaetons, mine amongst the number. We were all standing on the 
flight of stone-steps awaiting our turn either to drive off or to mount,—as 
striking a group as any merry England could boast of; and the centre 
figure of it was Lily Vaughan, drawing on her white gloves, whilst her 
jewelled whip sparkled dazzlingly in the sun, and her scarlet feather waved 
in the breeze. 

“ Are you to win the brush again to-day, Miss Vaughan?” asked my 
brother, as he started forward to assist her to mount. 

“Yes,” was her answer, clear and ringing ; “either you or I.” 

Tt was the last question I ever heard Trevor ask ; it was the last sen- 
tence I ever heard her speak. 

We all started. The carriages were to meet at the Hill Copse, as it 
was called; a pretty green on the skirt of a wood, from whence we com- 
manded a fine view of the surrounding country. The hounds were a long 
time in finding, that day; but at last the well-known cry rang out over hill 
and dale, and the whole pack burst out and scoured up the open down, fol- 
lowed by the field, a lady at the head, a red feather streaming in the wind 
—Lily Vaughan, of course! On, on they went, up the hill, along the 
brow, and out of sight down the other side, till we thought we had lost 
them, when suddenly, across the high-road, about fifty or a hundred 
yards in advance of us, the hunted fox rushed madly, and with a simul- 
taneous shriek of alarm, we watched to see if any rider would be mad 
enough to follow. I must describe to you the spot. The animal must 
have made an immense détour, and the noble spring he gave into the 
road would have drawn from us nothing but one cry of admiration, 
had we not felt that if by chance some runaway or over - excited 
huntsman, ignorant of the nature of the leap, were to approach the spot 
at full gallop, he could not stop himself in time, and to man and horse 
that leap must be death. But, Helen, we had no time for thoughts or 
fears or superstitions, before the whole pack of hounds came tearing 
through every possible hole in bush and brake, down the steep bank, over 
the wide ditch, across the road, and away, away, away, over a ploughed 
field after their panting prey. So far well; but in another moment other 
forms appeared at the top of the bank—a horse and its rider forcing their 
way through the thicket, and with one bold daring leap alighting with a 
faint shout of triumph in the road, and on, on, wildly again in the wake 
of the hounds. Good Heavens! the red feather! was she safe? Yes, 
safe ; but our hearts stood still, the mother’s heart and mine, when we felt 
what would follow. We saw in the distance numbers of the hunt burst- 
ing out of the hedge and across the same road; but they had chosen less 
dangerous spots: it was for her, for her only, to lead on her victim to 
death; and on he came. Trevor was close behind her; she turned as she 
gained the level ground, turned in her saddle and waved him on; and on 
he came. Had it not been for that one fatal look, that gesture luring 
him on, I think my luckless brother would have turned aside and found 
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an opening lower down less hazardous. But no; he caught the glance and 
the gesture, and he urged on his horse. The animal made the spring, 
miscalculated the width of the ditch, stumbled on the edge, and my bro- 
ther was hurled to the ground. The creature, as if maddened with alarm, 
and yet anxious to overtake the ringing feet of its companion, struggled 
up, and dashed on before we could reach the spot. Helen, it did not pur- 
sue its furious flight alone; the body of my brother was dragging at its 
heels with a heavy crushing sound, and till the animal reached the side 
of Lily Vaughan, and laid its mangled burden at her feet as she sat in 
the centre of the throng of huntsmen, it never stopped. Hedged in then » 
by numbers, it was secured; but long ere we and those who were in the 
carriage could reach the spot, my brother was a corpse; and Lily Vaughan, 
like a spectre, sat gazing down, as if in a dream, upon the appalling scene. 
I see her now as I saw her then. I shall never get the expression of her 
face out of my head, nor its connexion with those hours of intense an- 
guish. The sight of her to-day brought it all back to me. And now, 
Helen, you know all—you know that woman’s story. 


“ And Count d’ Ascoli?” I asked half-fearfully,—“what did he say?” 

“He threw himself on the body; he behaved as if it had been his 
own brother ; he was frantic; and all his cry was, ‘The Evil Eye! the 
Evil Eye!” 

My friend paused. Her recital was finished; and for some time we 
sat in silent meditation. How singular, how horrible, was the story she 
had told me; how difficult for even a calm English mind to think that 
such a fatality, appertaining to one human being, was the result of mere 
chance and accident! But how still more dreadful for the chief actor 
and survivor of the fearful drama! No wonder she shunned the eye of 
man and woman ; no wonder she veiled her face; no wonder she sought 
the quietest retreat wherein to hide herself. The only wonder was, that 
she had outlived it all. 

“You cannot now be surprised, Helen,’ said my friend, as the even- 
ing wore on, “ that I can no longer rest here. I must leave you as early 
as possible to-morrow morning’; for if by chance she recognised me to-day, 
and were to seek me here, I do not lay claim to fortitude sufficient to 
bear the glance of that dreaded eye. It may be a superstition, but I was 
never yet thrown in her company without some misfortune happening ; 
consequently, as early as possible to-morrow, I leave you.” 

And she went. By the time the sun began to stretch long lines of 
light along the esplanade, my friend was far away ; and well it was, for 
before twelve o’clock in that day there came a ring at my door, and, with 
a face the colour of a sheet, my servant came to ask if I would see Miss 
Lily Vaughan. 

It may have been cowardice, or it may have been caution, and moral 
cowards and moral heroines may settle it between themselves; but all 
I know is, that I decidedly declined seeing Miss Lily Vaughan. Then 
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came a message: “ Would I favour her with the address of the lady with 
whom I had been seen walking the previous day?” Fortunately (as I 
thought) I did not know it, and I sent my pale-faced maid with a mes- 
sage to that effect, and to add that my friend was gone. 

“Yes,” was Miss Lily Vaughan’s reply, in a cold, hard voice, look- 
ing daggers at my messenger; “she knew that; she had seen her leave 
Rockingbourne by the 6.50 train.” 

Now, if my readers have gone through these pages, awed and im- 
pressed, I beseech them not to smile when I wind up the recital by declar- 
ing that, very soon after Miss Lily Vaughan had left my door, that pale- 
faced maid of mine was taken ill with what proved to be a long, tedious, 
and most dangerous attack, incomprehensible in character, and puzzling 
the doctors, who could give itno name but “ gastric,” their unfailing re- 
source in obscure cases. Also that the letter I received ten days after- 
wards from my friend announced that she was only just recovering from 
spasms of the heart, which had well-nigh cost her her life. And for myself, 
unsettled by the story and the circumstances, I felt that Rockingbourne 
was no longer the place for my pleasure, and I left it—left it to Miss Lily 
Vaughan, the summer visitors all departed; and for aught I know she 
walks there still, up and down, backwards and forwards, night and morn- 
ing, and may walk there till the life that animates her shall ebb away, 
like those ceaseless tides on the strand of Rockingbourne, so that I see 
her no more, that lady with the Evil Eye. 
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An Odd Preacher. 


THE saltimbanque has always, in most ages, been treated with a certain 
reverence, and his performances relished by a large and respectable class. 
Tumbling in one shape and another—now gross, now refined, now artfully 
disguised and made stately as a minuet, but still tumbling—has always 
been acceptable, and even necessary. As a part of the curriculum of the 
moyen de parvenir it is all-important. The raw sensationalism of our 
time is a development of tumbling. Gymnasts, and rope-walkers cross- 
ing Niagara, are tumblers in the strictest and most natural sense. No- 
velists tumble, tragedians of nasal and husky utterance tumble extra- 
vagantly, orators tumble, and preachers tumble; these latter most irre- 
verently. 

It was not indeed likely that, with the circles of sensution spread- 
ing wider and wider every hour, so conspicuous “a stand” as the pulpit 
should escape. So desirable a locality, protected by the reverence due to 
the situation, elevated above the surrounding multitude, with a respectful 
silence enforced by the situation, and a semblance of a decent attention,— 
were precious advantages, rarely to be offered under any other conditions. 
From time immemorial, therefore, saltimbanques, clumsily disguised in 
gown and bands, have scrambled up over the rails of the pulpit, laid 
down their carpets, and performed a selection from their répertoire. And 
their programme is treated with indulgence; for there are people who 
find the saving of their souls, so as by sermons, tedious, and who are not 
disinclined to have the process lightened by pleasant jests and antics. It 
needs not to look very far in our own time to see what indulgence can be 
granted to such pranks, and how far a person styling himself a minister 
of the Gospel can go on ingeniously adapting street-slang to his purposes, 
convulsing his Tabernacle with indecorous hilarity. The trick, however, 
is stale enough. A pleasant Jesuit—and there have been more pleasant 
and humorous Jesuits than the world is aware of —wrote a witty and en- 
tertaining novel to satirise the familiarities which had then grown into a 
fashion with the Spanish preachers. Most travellers, and most readers 
of travels, know what curious illustrations and freedom of style foreign 
preachers are given to; which must be set to the account of Continental 
habits and vivacity, and is in a very different spirit from the profane irre- 
verence just alluded to. The adventures of the famous Friar Gerund de 
Campazes are well known to all readers cf the Gil Blas style of humour, 
and are full of burlesque examples of what should be avoided in preach- 
ing. 

It no doubt surprised his congregation when the preacher commenced 
gravely, “I deny that there is in God unity of essence ;” and while they 
Were gasping at this scandalous doctrine, it was reassuring to have quietly 
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added, “Thus saith the Arian; thus saith the Manichean.” That other 
preacher, too, was ingenious, and certainly original, who burst out with, 
“Fire! fire! fire! the house is on fire! Water, sirs, water! for the 
world is burning! (Quis dabit capiti meo aquam.) Now, sexton, toll the 
bells. (Jn cymbalis bene sonantibus.) For to toll for the dead and to toll 
for fire is the same.” These are what may be styled conceits. 

It is curious that in the very year this odd book came out there 
should have have been an obscure Yorkshire parson—a prebend of York 
Minster, and vicar of a little country parish—entertaining his Sunday 
congregations with sermons conceived very much after this grotesque 
pattern. 

This was a tall, lank, and straggling figure, ill fitted together, and 
singularly odd in appearance,—a strangely-formed face, twinkling eyes, 
a sly mouth, and a nose “shaped like the ace of spades.” This was 
Parson Sterne,—Parson Shandy, presently to write a sort of English 
Pantagruel romance, which was to convulse the town. But he was now 
obscure, and was entertaining himself and his parishioners with weekly 
bursts of Shandeism in the pulpits of his little churches of Sutton and 
Stillington. As all the fashionable world presently subscribed for og 
sermons, and most of the bishops put down their names for copies, 
will be no harm to look back and see what manner of ened was 
fashionable about one hundred years ago. 

Shall we enter one or other of these sacred edifices on some Bening 
when the vicar himself is about to preach, and hearken to one of these 
odd discourses; while the Yorkshire congregations, who have come, ac- 
cording to their degree, in the family-coach, or in the clumsy “ white 
chapel,” or upon the back of the heavy Yorkshire “ Punch,” are dis- 
posed, in smart Sunday uniform, down the aisles? Here, in his own 
pew, is the surly lord of the parish, Squire Harland, with whom the 
vicar was not upon terms, but who went no doubt for the glory of his 
family-sitting, and to growl and grumble at dinner over the queer tricks 
of his enemy, that parson, in the pulpit; while conspicuous in the Stil- 
lington congregation were the faces of the Croft family, the firmest ot 
Mr. Sterne’s many firm friends, and to whose enduring affection he tes- 
tified after a nearly thirty years’ trial. Both Harlands and Crofts, de- 
scendants of the enemy and his friend, still sit in the pews at Sutton and 
Stillington. 

Here is now the long strange figure of the celebrant, making for his 
pulpit, with that odd spasmodic gait, his gown fluttering behind, and 
the curious Voltairean smile on his face. The long lean figure then gets 
out his papers and begins. Those must have been strange and bewilder- 
ing discourses for the congregations: in parts utterly unintelligible to 
the Yorkshire yeomen; in parts as entertaining as Tristram. How 
acceptible now would be even a tradition of the manner and gesture with 
which he coloured his speech ; the fashion with which he suited the 
Shandean action to the Shandean word! Yet, from the abrupt transitions 
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in print, the dashes, the turns, the breakings-off, we may be almost sure 
that his voice and delivery reflected all the starts and spasms of his 
manner. Did he keep “his body swayed and bent forwards, just so far 
as to make an angle of eighty-three degrees and a half upon the plane 
of the horizon, which sound orators know to be the true persuasive angle 
of incidence”? and which was the attitude into which Trim fell instinc- 
tively when about to preach his famous sermon On Conscience? ' The 
Vicar of Sutton was not likely to be trammelled by such artificial rules, 
and had not much esteem for the orthodox angle; for “in any other 
angle you may talk and preach, ’tis certain, and it is done every day,” 
and most frequently on those Sundays and festivals at Stillington and 
Sutton, where the lean body bent over the pulpit-edge, and the long 
arms swung’ in utter defiance of conventional rules. 

No wonder that Mr. Gray, who had not heard him preach, but had 
read his sermons when they first came out, wrote to his friend that “you 
often see him tottering on the verge of laughter, and ready to throw his 
periwig in the face of the audience.” And, with the comic twists and dra- 
matic turns, audience is perhaps a fitter word than congregation. We 
may conceive the Reverend Laurence one Sunday gravely giving out his 
text from Ecclesiastes vii. 2, 3: “Jt is better to go to the house of 
mourning, than to go to the house of feasting ;’ and then, while the con- 
gregation is settling itself to hear this wholesome counsel fortified, the 
Voltairean lips assume a curious smile, his eyes twinkle, and he starts at 
once with, “TuHat I pEny!” What looks among the Yorkshire squires 
and their daughters! Then he goes on, “ But let us hear the wise man’s 
reasoning upon it. ‘ Sorrow is better than laughter’—for a cracked- 
brained order of Carthusian monks, I grant ; but not for men of the 
world.” He goes on to ask, “ Do you think, my good Preacher,” &c. 
Which pleasant familiarity must have sadly scandalised the serious por- 
tion of the congregation. More surprised must they have been on other 
Sundays, when he began solemnly from Romans, “‘ Despiseth thou the 
riches of His goodness, knowing that the goodness of God leadeth to 
repentance?’ So says St. Paul. And Ecclesiastes viii. 11: ‘ Because 
sentence against an evil work is not executed speedily, therefore the 
heart of the sons of men is fully set in them to do evil.” ake either as 
you like it, you will get nothing by the bargain.” 

Or on another Sunday, when he began quoting from Samuel, “‘ Shall 
not Shimei be put to death for this?’ Jt has not a good aspect. This 
is the second time Abishai has promised Shimei’s destruction; once when 
. . . Shimei cursed David : ‘ Let me go over and cut off his head? This 
had something at least of gallantry in it.” 

Or on another occasion, when he selected the singular theme of “the 
Levite and his concubine” for the Sunday’s entertainment, treating it with 
an easy and courageous familiarity that must have confounded his rustic 
hearers. “ For he arose and went after her,” said Mr. Sterne, “ having his 
Servants with him, and a couple of asses. And when the father of the dam- 
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sel saw him, he rejoiced to meet him. A most sentimental group, youll 
say. And so it is, my good commentator. The world talks of every 
thing.” 

No doubt he had been reading the diverting adventures of the 
Spanish friar, Fray Gerundio di Campazes, and the droll precedents and 
common forms of sermons to be found there. This work, only translated 
during the very year that 7istram made its appearance, he must have met 
as he tumbled over the books of his friend Stevenson, who knew nearly 
every European language that boasted a literature, and was not likely 
to be without so racy and humorous a chronicle. 

From this Sutton pulpit came such foretaste of Shandy, that it must 
have been real entertainment to have been listening. Such odd conceits 
and illustrations ; nor did it matter from what well, mundane or sacred, 
he drew them, so that they came to hand easily. “A haughty and 
an abject temper are much nearer akin than they will acknowledge,” 
he said one Sunday; “like poor relations, they look a little shy at one 
another at first sight; but trace back their pedigree, they are but col- 
lateral branches of the same stem.” 

More curious still to hear the poetry of Shakespeare rolling from the 
pulpit, and that famous denunciation of the unmusical man, adapted in- 
geniously to the case of one without compassion. The familiar “ pride 
that licks the dust” of Pope is then, perhaps, for the first time, introduced 
to the rustic ears, with allusion to heathen history, “ the beautiful instance 
in an anecdote of Alexander the Tyrant of Pheres;” with reference 
also to Seneca and Epictetus, and a little story of one of the Roman 
emperors. Presently he treats the agricultural ears to a conceit which 
sounds very much in the rich key of old Fuller, in reference to that gift 
of sarcastic observation which is no more than “setting up trade upon 
the broken stock of other people’s failings, the furthest extent of which 
is to be praised, as me do some sauces, with tears in our eyes.” Our bodies 
too, have need of pleasure, by way of relaxation; and, “like clocks, 
must be wound up at certain intervals. . . . Many are apt to turn giddy 
upon every little exaltation, always a curious spectacle ; for, in sober 
truth, it is but a scurvy kind of trick when Fortune, in one of her merry 
moods, takes a poor devil with this passion in his head, and mounts him 
at once as high as she can get him. For it is sure to make him play 
such fantastic tricks as to become the very fool of the comedy.” He is 
fond too of illustrating his discourse with allusions drawn from the stage. 
Courage is “like a Spanish soldier upon an Italian stage—a bladder full 
of wind. ‘Why should we need the promptings of vanity? asks the 
comedian, who is taught a part he feels not.” Again: “when the whole 
DRAMA was opened, then the wisdom and contrivance of every part of 
it was displayed.” The good and evil in men’s characters are often so 
mixed, it is hard to form a fair opinion: “The way the world usually 
judges is to sum up the good and bad against each other, deduct the 
lesser of these articles from the greater, and (as we do in passing other 
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accounts) give credit to the man for what remains upon the balance.” It 
often happens, too, that many reputations are “sent out of the world 
by distant hints,—nodded away, and cruelly winked into suspicion.” 

An affectation of piety is not sufficient, for “not all the Weekly Prepa- 
rations that were ever wrote will bring him nearer the point” (an allu- 
sion to a popular religious work of the day). An odd notion may be 
such a one as “ would have got into the brain of a lean hectic chemist,” 
—two adjectives to be very fitly applied to the physique of the preacher. 

In the confounding category of printed sermons of this date,—for 
every holy man printed his sermon “at the request” of the congregation, 
or some other body,—there was a class of divinity very vain and repell- 
ing, being mostly tesselated with quotations, and an empty parade of 
erudition. Such exhibitions, though he had his armory stored with 
such articles and ready to his hand, and could have used them with more 
skill and profit than another, Mr. Sterne disdained to imitate. Here was 
the golden text which hung before his eyes when he sat at his desk 
writing : 

“To preach to show the extent of our reading or the subtleties of our 
wit,—to parade it in the eyes of the vulgar, with the beggarly accounts 
of a little learning,—is a dishonest use of the poor single half-hour in the 
week which is put into our hands. ’Tis not preaching the Gospel, but 
ourselves. For my own part, I had rather direct five words point-blank 
to the heart.” 

And to this creed it must in justice be said that Yorick was always 
faithful. 

Two of these sermons are of so eminently “Cervantick a cast,” that 
they might have been preached by young Tristram, supposing Mr. Shandy 
had sent him into the Church. One was on Shimei, a character in Sa- 
muel; the other upon “the Levite and his concubine,”—a subject which 
would seem to require a little very delicate treatment: the first full of 
extravagance and Shandeism perfectly genuine, and which will well repay 
a few moments’ consideration. For, among other merits, these Parish 
Sermons of Mr. Sterne are marvellously short,—a wholesome precedent 
for long-winded divines. Seme, indeed, will barely take up ten minutes 
slowly reading ; unless those dashes and starts and turns stand for so 
much dramatic business, and represent pauses and play of feature. 

The fashion in which the career of Shimei is traced,—the odd com- 
ments and dramatic colouring with which it is set out,—is a perfect 
Shandean picture, which would be extravagant only for its perfect sin- 
cerity. 

This Shimei, as is well known, reflects all the fortunes of David, ac- 
cording to the true temper of the world. As he is prosperous, he is for- 
ward ; as he is unlucky, he reviles him. 

“The wheel turns round once more. David returns in peace; and 
had the wheel turned round a hundred times, Shimei, I dare say, in 
every period of its rotation, would have been uppermost.” At which 
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sycophancy Mr. Sterne breaks out sarcastically : “O Shimei! would to 
Heaven, when thou wert slain, that all thy family had been slain with 
thee, and not one of thy resemblance left! But ye have multiplied ex- 
ceedingly, and replenished the earth ; and, if I prophesy rightly, ye will 
in the end subdue it.” These modern Shimeis are the most fatal evils of 
society. ‘’Tis a character we shall never want. Oh, it infests the court, 
the camp, the cabinet ; it infests the Church. Go where you will, in 
every profession you see a Shimei, following the wheels of the fortunate 
through thick mire and clay.” 

This stroke does indeed seem pointed at a diaconal Shimei only eight 
miles away, and called “ Jacques Sterne, LL.D.” 

“Haste, Shimei!” Mr. Sterne goes on, warming; “haste, or thou wilt 
be undone for ever! . . Shimei doubles his speed. . . Stay, Shimei; ’tis your 
patron! ’Tis all one to Shimei. Shimei is the barometer of every man’s 
fortune; marks the rise and fall of it, with all the variations, from scorch- 
ing hot to freezing cold, in his countenance, that the simile will admit of.” 
(This stroke is Tristram all over.) ‘ Hast thou been spoken for to the 
king, or the captain of the host”—?.e. commander-in-chief—“ without 
success? Look not into the Court Calendar; the vacancy is filled up in 
Shimei’s face.” 

Another Sunday the Rev. Mr. Sterne gives out this text from Judges : 
* And it came to pass in those days, when there was no king in Israel, 
that there was a certain Israelite sojourning on the side of Mount Eph- 
raim, who took unto him a concubine.” A barren text enough, and 
scarcely of sufficient dignity to form a subject for a sermon. Hearken 
to Mr. Sterne: 

“ A concubine! But the text accounts for it,—‘ for in those days 
there was no king in Israel,’/—and the Levite, you will say, did what was 
right in his own eyes; and so, you may add, did his concubine too, for 
‘she,” &c.* Then he draws the picture of the bringing back with the 
servants and “ couple of asses,” which made up the “sentimental group” 
described before. He then alludes to Solomon and his number of wives, 
which he deals with in this odd fashion: this excess of Solomon’s “ be- 
came an insult upon the privileges of mankind; for by the same plan of 
luxury which made it necessary to have forty thousand stalls of horses, 
he had unfortunately miscalculated his other wants, and so had seven 
hundred wives and three hundred concubines.” And the preacher thus 
expostulates with the king: “ Wese, deluded man! Was it not that thou 
madest some amends for thy bad practice by thy good preaching, what 
had become of thee? Three hundred !—but let us turn aside, I beseech 
thee, from so bad a stumbling-block.” 

This cast is the true theatrical aposiopesis; no doubt a hint from the 
York stage. 





* Ths rather plain and too forcible language of the text need not be reproduced 
here. 
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The Levite stood in need of such companionship “to fill up that un- 
comfortable blank in the heart in such a situation; for notwithstanding 
all we meet with in books, in many of which, no doubt, there are a good 
many handsome things said upon the sweets of retirement, &c., . . . yet 
still it is not good for man to be alone; nor can all which the cold-hearted 
pedant stuns our ears with on the subject ever give one answer of satis- 
faction to the mind ;” a profession of faith which, if Mr. Sterne had then 
begun travelling sentimentally up and down the bounds of his parish, 
would have been received with welcome by the young ladies of his con- 
gregation. With the same cordial adhesion would another statement of 
his be received, that “if Mercy and Truth thus met together in settling 
this account, Love surely would be of the party. Great, great is its 
power in cementing what has been broken!” a sentiment which the 
reverend preacher was hereafter to expand considerably, both in precept 
and in practice. Cruel is the fashion society has of visiting indiscretions. 
“Must Beauty for ever be trampled on in the dirt for one—one false 
step? And shall no one virtue or good quality out of the thousand 
the fair penitent may have left—shall not one of them be sufficient to 
stand by her? Just Gop of Heaven and Earth!” 

A charming and a gallant cleric indeed, our new vicar, and puts thing's 
so very prettily. And yet there were harsh and sour people, who bought 
and read the book when the book was published, and spitefully and 
cruelly said that the preacher “ would ascend the pulpit in a herlequin’s 
jacket.” 

As the nephew of an uncle of such stout constitutional politics, Mr. 
Sterne was not likely to let slip the proper opportunities of aiming sound 
“swashing’’ strokes—still in a Shandean manner—at the common enemy, 
the Roman Catholic Church. Allusions, therefore, are plenty to what he 
calls “the buffooneries of the Romish Church;” a Church, moreover, 
which gives “a greater latitude to the designs of the clergy in imposing 
their own trumpery, and _foisting whatever may best aggrandise them- 
selves, or enslave the wretches committed to their trust.” These are a 
happy illustration of the courteous charities of the pulpit, and of the gentle 
toleration of the day. In his praise of St. Peter, he finishes “ not with a 
ranting encomium upon monastic qualifications, with which a popish pulpit 
would ring upon such an occasion; . . . grounded not upon apocryphal 
accounts, &e., the wardrobe from whence Popery dresses-out her saints 
on these days.” He then talks about “huckstering-out” indulgences, 
and “the pious fooleries of penances,” with other compliments equally 
forcible, but equally unsuited to the mouth of a Christian clergyman and 
the dignity of the pulpit. In short, he comes boldly to the point, and 
gives “the honest definition” of the religion, that it is a system “to pick 
men’s pockets.” Upon the Methodists, too, he is equally severe, and 
deals them strokes as savage. 

With all these blemishes, and leavened with much affectation, they 
are still earnest, sincere, practical, and simple sermons, with prodigious 

VOL. VII. SS 
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life and dramatic power, and which, when set off by voice and manner, 
must have been entertaining and instructive. Beside them, the tame con- 
ventionalities of Blair read feebly indeed. And there is in them a tri- 
umphant answer to those charges of plagiarism which have been so often 
swung from hoarse and jangling critical bells. There are few divines 
who do not keep their shelves stored with files of choice sermons, from 
which they can gather a flower here and there, and tie up for their Sun- 
day’s sacred bouquet. For these helpings from the fragrant botanic 
gardens there is no acknowledgment sought or given ; they are free to the 
clerical public. How much our hebdomadal discourses are improved 
by this pious larceny may be well conceived; so that perhaps it were 
most profitable of all to revert to that Sunday practice of Sir Roger—Mr. 
Spectator’s Sir Roger—who had Doctor Tillotson and Doctor Barrow 
and Doctor Jeremy Taylor to preach for him in turn; a treat he secured 
by making his chaplain read a discourse of one of these divines every 
week. 

Mr. Sterne, introducing his Sermons in a most modest preface, consi- 
dering that he was then in all the flush and triumph of the first months 
of Zristram’s success, thus deprecates harsh judgments : 

“T have nothing to add,” he says, “ but that the reader upon old 
and beaten subjects must not look for many new thoughts ; ’tis well he 
has new language. Jn three or four pussages, where he has neither one 
nor the other, I have quoted the author I made free mith. There are 
some other passages where I suspect I may have taken the same liberty,” 


And so he quotes the Christian hero, and Woolaston, and Tillotson, 
and others, which, with his own apology, is a sufficient answer to the 
laborious detection of “ the ingenious Doctor Ferriar of Manchester,” and 
others of the literary police. 

When Mrs. Sterne, left a widow, and her flighty, sprightly Lydia were 
rummaging poor Yorick’s desk and drawers for what he called the 
“ sweeping of his study,” to strive and turn up the smallest scraps of his 
that would fetch them a little money, was the bundle of sermons they 
lighted on done up in that eccentric manner that poor Le Fever’s funeral 
sermon was, namely, “ tied lengthways and crossways with a yarn-thrum, 
and then rolled up and twisted round with a half-sheet of dirty blue 
paper”? Or were those two musically labelled “‘ Moderato,” as well as 
the half-dozen ticketed “So, so,” put together in one bundle by them- 
selves, and confined by the “ piece of green whipcord, which seemed to 
have been the unravelling of Yorick’s whip-lash” ? 

That was a rare Shandean notion, of scribbling a sort of musical judg- 
ment, “ usually upon the inside of it, which was turned towards the text,” 
and summing up the merits of one by “ A I’ octava alta,” of another by 
“ Siciliana ;” “Con aria” upon this, “ Senza!’ aria” upon that, and, above 
all, ‘Con strepito” upon the back of another. This was one of Yorick’s 
tricks, the incumbent of Tristram’s parish; but we might be sure, could 
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we turn up the rough drafts of those parish sermons of the genuine 
Yorick of Sutton, to find the same eccentric criticism. For Mr. Sterne 
tells us in the same paragraph, that Yorick “was a musical man.” The 
sermons on “the Levite,” and on “ Hezekiah,” and on “the home of 
mourning,” and, above all, that bit of Rabelais on “Shimei,”’ should 
surely be labelled “Con strepito.” For they show ten times more know- 
ledge of the human heart, “seventy times more wit and spirit, discover a 
thousand times more genius, and, to crown all, are infinitely more enter- 
taining,” than the “So, so’s.” An odd description of a sacred work, and 
yet the best that has been offered as yet. 

But what was the notable sermon, in the corner of which had been 
timidly “ wrote, with a crow’s quill, in a small Italian hand,” the word, 
“Bravo!” but which was afterwards modestly crossed out? 

Was it not eminently Shandean to jot down such a postscript as 
this? “N.B. The excellency of this text is, that it will suit any sermon ; 
and of this sermon, that it will suit any text.” 

Of another: “This is but a flimsy kind of a composition. What was 
in my head when I wrote it?” 

Of another, anticipating the flock of critical ferrets soon to be laid in 
his track : “For this sermon I shall be hanged; for I have stolen the 
greater part of it. Doctor Paidagunes found me out. ‘Set a thief to 
catch a thief.’ The fitness of the criticism for the criticised is perfect. 
Sermon and preacher were of the same Cervantick cast.” For, as he said 
elsewhere, “’tis for all the world like humming a song; be but in tune 
with yourself, madam, ’tis no matter how high or how low you take it.” 

Delightful, it may again be repeated, must it have been to have 
heard one of these Shandy sermons, in delivery (as well as in composi- 
tion) Shandean. Figure, gait, and feature all combined to make a 
strange exhibition ; which does, indeed, dimly suggest a notorious Taber- 
nacle preacher of our time. It seems certain that the delivery must have 
taken the shape of the composition; for otherwise they would have been 
feeble and powerless performances. We may, then, indorse the testi- 
mony of Gray, who held them to be “in the style most proper for the 
pulpit, and show a strong imagination and a sensible heart.” 

These sermons, too, forty-six in number, are powerful testimonies 
in favour of Mr. Sterne’s character as a minister of his Church; a 
character in dealing with which all the common rules of compensation 
and gracious allowance would seem to have been suspended.* No man 
has ever received such harsh measure. He has been flung among 
the stag-hounds, and cruelly rended by their fangs, just as the curée 
takes place at Fontainebleau after an imperial day’s sport in the 
forest. For one of his constitution, preaching was almost fatal. That 





* The reader who is curious about the strange “Cervantick’”’ career of this 
mous clergyman, and who would be glad to see him fairly vindicated from the 
Savage but vigorous tomahawk of the author of The English Humorists, is referred 
to a series of papers on “ Sterne and his Day,” now publishing in T’he Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine ; which are full of new and curious information. 


fa 
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“breaking of vessels” in the lungs, which had taken place at Cam- 
bridge, and which took place so often afterwards, might at any time 
have happened in the pulpit; and yet he persisted, until within three or 
four years of his death, in this pastoral duty. “ Preaching, which I have 
not strength for,” he writes in ’62, “is ever fatal to me; but J cannot avoid 
the latter yet.” And yet he persisted. It would seem to have been a 
distasteful office to him, which makes his success and diligence in this 
walk the more remarkable. When in Paris he praises a French actress 
as being in some points greater than Clairon. “Yet I cannot bear 
preaching. I fancy I gota surfeit of it in my younger days.” In aplay, 
too, which he read, he found the speeches “ too long, and savour too much 
of preaching—this may be a second reason ; it is not to my taste.” 


P. F. 
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Mr. Carlyle’s last Pet. 


He would be a bold man who ventured to gainsay Mr. Carlyle’s merits 
as an historian, for they are distinguished by most of the qualities which 
are now considered indispensable for the historic writer. He possesses 
an almost Teutonic patience in research, a happy knack of sifting evidence, 
and an apparently unbounded power of language. B ut his greatest merit, 
in spite of his affectation and neologism, is the clearness of his descrip- 
tions; and he is probably the only man in England, since we lost Sir W. 
Napier, who is able to convey to a civilian a precise idea of a battle-scene. 
As we read the account of the fight of Mollwitz, we fancy that we hear 
the booming of the heavy guns and the sharp spatter of the file-firing ; 
and amid the accessories and vivid descriptions of side-scenes, we never 
lose the hero of the day thoroughly out of sight. 

Unfortunately, however, great as Mr. Carlyle’s merits are, he is not 
free from the defect of nearly every historian,—partiality. Far be it 
from us to say that he would wilfully distort facts, as a Macaulay has 
been accused of doing, in order to mould them to his own views. On the 
contrary, Mr. Carlyle’s honesty leads him straight into the trap; a man 
of strong passions, and more than ordinarily Scotch in his adherence to 
a preconceived opinion, he has no sooner formed what he conceives to be 
the true idea of a person or an event than he adheres to it through good 
and evil report, and no evidence will induce him to swerve. This idiosyn- 
crasy is most strikingly shown in his History of Frederick the Great, 
where, in the teeth of all evidence to the contrary, he asks our admiration 
for such a monarch as Frederick William I. of Prussia, and holds him up 
as a thorough man. Every body knows that Mr. Carlyle has a prefer- 
ence for an autocratic form of government; but it is difficult to credit 
that so shrewd a writer should exalt the reign of King Bamboo Dei gratid. 
We allow that the character of Frederick William I. was made up of the 
strangest contrasts: on one side we have coarseness, violence, avarice, 
and unbridled passion ; on the other, piety, purity of morals, and cautious 
and conscientious care for his nation. While his courtiers might fairly 
say of him, “ Procul & Jove, procul 4 fulmine,” and though very few eyes 
were wet at his decease, we are bound to do Frederick William I. the 
justice of saying, that through his economy and organising talent he laid 
the foundation of Prussia’s growing greatness. We may go even further, 
and say, that had it not been for Frederick William I., there would hardly 
have been a Frederick the Great. Still, this must not cause us to super- 
exalt him, and some recently-published documents will enable us to ex- 
plode all Mr. Carlyle’s theories.* 

To Dr. von Weber, the indefatigable record-keeper of the Saxon 








* Aus Vier Jahrhunderten. Von Dr. Karl von Weber. Second series. Leipzig: 
Bernhard Tauchnitz. 
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archives, we are indebted for a thorough knowledge of this eccentric 
King. In the year 1734, Count von Manteuffel, after being turned out 
of the Saxon Cabinet, and let down easily with a pension of 2000 thalers,* 
emigrated to Berlin, whence he maintained a very regular correspondence 
with the all-powerful minister Count von Briihl. Manteuffel lived on 
terms of intimacy with the Prussian King and nobility, and had in his 
pay a valet at court, who brought him all the floating scandal, which 
was faithfully reported to Dresden. From this correspondence, which 
has been duly preserved in the Saxon archives, we will cull such anec- 
dotes as throw a new light on the royal character. 

In the autumn of 1734 the King was very ill, and on Grumkow call- 
ing to express his regret, his majesty replied, “I trust to give a sound 
thrashing, before I die, to many a scoundrel who is hoping for my death.” 
The Crown Prince coming in a few minutes after, the persons present 
prepared to retire; but the King recalled three of his valets, who were in 
hopes that he was about to recommend them to his successor, but they 
were greatly deceived. Said the King: “ My son, these three fellows 
are the greatest scoundrels whom I have in my service. They all three 
deserve hanging, and I hope you will have it done after my death.” 
Upon this one of the valets, who had served the King from his childhood, 
spoke up, after getting a safe distance from the royal bamboo, and said : 
“So that is the reward of my long service, and for my having hardly 
dry bread to eat after forty years’ slavery! Ifwe have deserved the rope, 
why does not your majesty have us hung at once? You would have the 
pleasure of seeing it, and we should be freed from the harshest and most 
ungrateful master in the world.” His two comrades expressed their 
opinion much in the same way. The King fell into a furious passion ; 
but as he could not then seize and punish the daring fellows, he contented 
himself with a threat of making them eat stick when he got well again. 
A few days after, the King, falling into a passion with his servants, asked 
for his pistols, and ordered them to be loaded. No one would obey, how- 
ever, for each feared lest he might be the target, until an armourer com- 
pleted the job. The King at once raised his salary by fifty thalers, and 
laid the loaded pistols by his bedside. The valets, however, straightway 
fled, and refused to enter the sick-room until the King consented to the 
pistols being removed. 

On August 22d, 1736, the King was walking in the garden at Pots- 
dam, smoking his pipe, when the wife of a hautbois-player appeared 
before him in tears, and accused her husband of adultery with her 
maid-servant. The accused man, who was under arrest for another 
offence, was at once sent for and placed before his accuser. The couple 
overwhelmed one another with abuse, and a scene took place better suited 





* The Count’s dismissal was thus recorded by King Frederick Augustus, in a 
note to Baron Gaultier: “ Vous orrez (aurez) 4 demander os (au) Conte Mandeivel 
qu’il vous remete le sot (sceau) du cabinet ans des affaires estrangétres.” _ 
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for Billingsgate than a royal park. The husband persistently denied his 
guilt, and was at length sent by his angry monarch to the fortress of 
Spandau. On the wife stating that her son, a lad of fourteen, was her 
husband’s confidant, he was fetched, and by turns coaxed and threatened, 
but to no effect. During the investigation a sharp breeze sprang up, 
and the King ordered a tent to be pitched, in which he resolved to hold 
a lit de justice. As the boy still refused to confess, Nossig and Ham- 
mering, two of the King’s buffoons, stripped him and flogged him. The 
poor boy, to escape the martyrdom, piled one falsehood on the other, but 
gave no satisfactory answer; and so they were obliged to let him go, if 
they did not wish to see him die under the lash. As the King, however, 
had resolved to bring the important affair to a conclusion, Fischbach the 
musician was again sent for, and as he still refused to tell the truth, 
four non-commissioned officers were ordered to flog him, which they did 
with such barbarity that Manteuffel declares, “it will be a marvel if he 
escape with his life; he had never seen such a martyr of love; the man 
did not utter a word, but would sooner be beaten to death than betray 
his beloved.” The beaten man was taken back to Spandau, where he in 
all probability ended his days. The reporter concludes with the words: 
“T confess that this exeeution has inspired me with a terror, from which 
Ihave not yet recovered; the obstinacy of the hautbois and his son 
struck me, but less than the tranquillity with which the torture of the 
unhappy beings was regarded.” 

The King, when desirous of making any person a present that should 
cost himself nothing, was wont to give him a privilege in blank for the 
settlement of a Jew, which the recipient could sell and then introduce the 
name. These privileges were at first valuable, but fell in price as their 
number increased. Chamberlain von Péllnitz, in 1736, became again a 
member of the Reformed Church, after he had joined the Catholic faith 
at Paris. The great hopes, however, which he built on this step were 
awfully disappointed ; he only received, as he assured Manteuffel, “ with 
tears in his eyes,” two of these privileges, which would not produce more 
than 700 thalers under the best circumstances. 

A clerk in the Excise accused some general officers who stood well 
with the King of defrauding the revenue, but was unable to substantiate 
his charges, and was at once dismissed. As he had no private fortune, 
he was almost starving, when he sent a petition to the King, imploring 
employment. The King sent him back the letter with the marginal 
note, manu propria, “ Go to the devil.” The next day, September 30th, 
1788, the poor wretch blew out his brains. ‘“ Cela s’appelle,” Manteuffel 
remarks, “ étre exact 4 exécuter les ordres de son maitre.” 

A theological candidate at Berlin was affected at times by attacks of 
mania, during which he fancied that he was King of Prussia; but when 
the attack had passed over, he was the most sensible man in the world. 
One day, in July 1739, while in a state of madness, he met the King in 
the street. He addressed him, and told him most seriously that he had 
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occupied the throne long enough, and it was time for him to surrender it 
to the rightful owner. The King, who happened to be in a very good 
temper, asked the stranger to whom he had to give up the throne. 

Candidate. A pretty question! Why, to me! 

King. Who is he, then? 

Candidate, I am the King of Prussia. 

King. That is strange ; he believes that he is the King, and I believe 
that Iam. Does he know what must happen? One of us must go to 
the madhouse; and the question is, whether it shall be he or I. What 
is his opinion? 

At this moment the candidate came to himself again, and reverently 
answered the King: “I believe I must go to the madhouse; and if your 
royal majesty command it, I will proceed there at once, and save your 
royal majesty the trouble of having me taken there.” “He will act 
wisely in so doing,” said the King. The candidate at once walked to 
the Charité, stated his case to the superintendent, and was admitted. 

The King was not very gallant in his behaviour to ladies. Friiu- 
lein von Kameke was not pretty, but clever; had a fortune of 100,000 
thalers. Of course she had plenty of admirers, but refused them all, as 
she was resolved to die an old maid. At length Major Count von Dén- 
hoff offered his hand, which was respectfully declined. But the gallant 
Major did not understand defeat, and applied to the King, who, always 
delighted to interfere in matters of this nature, readily acted as inter- 
mediator. He spoke to the mother and daughter, who replied, with all 
proper respect, that the Count could entertain no hopes. A few hours 
after the interview, the ladies were informed that the King left them the 
choice, whether they would accept the Count’s offer, or leave the court 
and city as beggars. The marriage-ceremony was performed on the 
same day, to the great regret of the Queen, who was attached to the 
young lady. 

The older the King grew, the more arbitrary became his actions; and 
nearly every letter of Manteuffel contains some flagrant case of injus- 
tice or harshness. The procurator Neander, a highly-respected man, had 
drawn up a petition on behalf of a clergyman at Halberstadt, and sent 
it to the King by the usual course, namely, through the hands of a cour- 
tier. It so happened that, on the very day when the petition reached 
the King, he had issued an order prohibiting the custom. Neander, of 
course, could not anticipate this; but the King, who was in an awful 
temper, resolved to make a warning example of the innocent man. He 
had him arrested, and condemned him to wear the Spanish cloak* for 
three days. In vain did the Queen interfere,—in vain did Neander offer 
to build a new house in Berlin (a mode by which many a man, Man- 
teuffel tells us, escaped the gallows) ; the King remained obstinate, and 
the poor man underwent his punishment. 





* The cloak was a bell-shaped wooden machine, through openings in which the 
head and arms issued. 
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Attacks of mental derangement, to which the King—so Manteuffel 
was assured by the royal physician—was subjected during the last years 
of his life, occurred repeatedly in 1740. As a rule, however, they did 
not last long; and as the King, after such attacks, had moments of per- 
fect lucidity, no one dared to take the measures which would have been 
for the benefit of the country and the Crown Prince. The bitterness of 
the King against his son had attained such a height at this time that 
serious apprehensions were entertained. A trifling incident was the 
cause. The Prince dined, in January 1740, with the Duke of Bruns- 
wick Wolfenbiittel; the conversation turned on the art of governing, 
and Frederick expressed his opinion, how unjust it was for a regent to 
oppress his subjects. ‘Quand je viendrais,” he added, “un jour au 
tréne, je serais un vrai roi des gueux.” Adjutant-General von Hacke, 
commonly called “ Long Hacke,” harmlessly repeated the Prince’s remark 
‘to the King, who took it very badly. Other circumstances were added : 
the King wished that the Prince should pledge himself on oath to make 
no change after his father’s death in the colleges, army, and regulations ; 
not attack the treasury; and only employ persons of whom the King 
drew up alist. The Prince, though he did not generally dare to contradict 
his father, refused to subscribe to these conditions, which would have ren- 
dered governing an impossibility. While the King’s avarice seemed to 
be augmented by his illness, and he took a delight in going through the 
list and cutting away small pensions or reducing salaries, the Prince 
tried to alleviate this severity from his own restricted means. Man- 
teuffel gives numerous instances of this charity, and tells how the Prince 
once gave his last ten thalers to a poor woman, whose pension the King 
had stopped; and he even ran considerably into debt, in order to help 
the unfortunate. Ifin this way he gained the affections of the people, 
he irritated his father, who heard of it through the spies whom he 
had in his son’s palace. He therefore sought to insult the Prince 
in every possible way, and spoke about him with the utmost bitter- 
ness. On January 31st, 1740, he said: “I am not at all sorry that I 
am going to die, for the man who fears death is a cur; but what I really . 
regret is, that I shall have such a monster as my son to succeed me.” 
Another of his expressions was: “ I know very well what is the mean- 
ing of the many bows; but I will have some heads cut off like turnips, 
and then it will be proved whether the boy or I am Burgomaster of Ber- 
lin.” Even the display of ordinary civility to the Prince offended him. 
One evening, when Frederick entered his father’s room, and all the per- 
Sons present rose, the King shouted angrily: “Sit down again;” and 
when the Prince did not at once obey, and the others consequently re- 
mained standing, he cried: ‘ Sit down again, in the fiend’s name, or else 
go to the devil.” Another time he declared that he had only one thing 
to reproach himself with,—that he had not had the Prince executed ten 
years before. In order to arouse the Crown Prince, who never forgot 
his reverence for his father, he would call him sarcastically sire and 
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your majesty, but then add: “ You must have a little patience, though; 
for it will not happen so soon.” 

On another occasion he accused the Prince of being an atheist, and 
threatened him with his curse. Frederick lost patience, and replied: 
“Your majesty does not know what you are saying: if I were an 
atheist, I should naturally laugh at any blessing or curse; but as I 
sincerely fear God, your curse will not affect me, so it is needless trouble 
to try to terrify me with it.” 

In his attacks of madness, the King fancied his life threatened. On 
the evening of February 3d, 1740, the physician, after letting him blood, 
left him in charge of a French valet, with orders to give the King a 
certain powder if he did not sleep quietly. The King woke after mid- 
night, and the valet offered him the powder. “Ha! cursed Parisian,” 
the patient yelled, “‘so you are the man whom my son has hired to 
poison me; swallow the powder immediately, or I will have you hanged.” 
The valet replied very quietly, ‘That is soon done; but in that case, 
your majesty will have to wait two hours till another powder is pre- 
pared, and the Lord knows whether you will live two hours if you do 
not take the powder now.” “ Well, give it here,” said the King. “I 
know that it is poison which the French dogs have given you for me; 
but I will take it, in order to show you that I do not fear death.” The 
King swallowed the powder, and slept tranquilly. 

As the King’s health did not improve, the Crown Prince expressed a 
wish that the celebrated Dr. Hoffmann, of Halle, should be called in. 
No one, however, dared to make the proposal to the King, until at last 
“Long Hacke” consented to do so. The King replied, that be was like 
a soldier condemned to death, who cared little whether Peter, Paul, 
or Hans shot at him. “Why,” he continued, “should I send for that 
old man? Is not Dr. Eller enough to expedite me? He will manage to 
be the death of me, without the aid of another.” To Eller himself he 
said, “ He, b—, knows that when I am dead no one will call him to 
account for the way in which he treated me.” 

On April 22d, 1740, the King had himself carried on a litter to the 
stables, where he inspected some young horses, and thence to the ar- 
mory. It was known in town that the King was dangerously ill; and 
hence the appearance of the royal litter, whose door was left open to 
make room for the King’s swollen feet, attracted a mob. An artizan, 
who regarded the King compassionately, had the misfortune to attract his 
attention. The King commanded the bearers to stop, and ordered a page 
to give the man half a dozen blows in the face. This was scarce done 
ere an exciseman came within his majesty’s range of vision; he stopped 
again, called up the man, and asked him kindly what he wanted there. 
The officer replied, with a cheerful countenance, that he was delighted 
to see his majesty so well. The King gave him in answer a couple of 
hearty blows with his bamboo, and bade one of his chasseurs to thrash 
him, which was done with the most scrupulous exactness. “ Aprés 
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quoi,” says Manteuffel, “S. M. continua son chemin, et le peuple effrayé 
se dissipa en l’'accompagnant de mille bénédictions.” This promenade 
was destined to have unpleasant consequences for the Burgomaster of 
Berlin. The King had given him and a dozen others patents of no- 
bility, a few weeks previously, for the sake of the fees, to replenish his 
recruiting fund; and while being carried through the streets, he noiiced 
that a new house which the burgomaster was building was not so far 
advanced as others begun simultaneously with it. Colonel von Dres- 
chau, who had the inspection of all new buildings, when questioned on 
the subject by the King, remarked that the burgomaster, since his ele- 
vation to noble rank, had been playing the bourgeois gentilhomme. 
“We will soon settle that,” the King said; and at once ordered a page 
to go to the burgomaster, give him a severe talking to, and tell him 
that the King revoked his patent of nobility. 

The King’s anger was further aroused at not finding the new Fried- 
rich Stadt sufficiently populated. In order to remedy this evil he at 
once hit on very peculiar means. Some people who were on the point of 
removing, and had their furniture loaded for the purpose of returning to 
the old city, received orders to remain in their former quarters in the 
Friedrich Stadt. Their declarations that this was impossible, for they had 
taken fresh apartments and their old ones were let, were of no avail; 
they were told, “Let us have no arguing. Any one who lives in the 
Friedrich Stadt must remain there. Punctum!” Three councillors 
who had built pretty new houses in conformity with the royal command, 
and let them, because they possessed houses in the old quarter of the 
city, received instructions to occupy the new houses themselves within 
twice twenty-four hours. On their representations that these were let, 
and were not large enough to contain them as well as their tenants, the 
reply they received was, that it was the King’s order, and they must 
obey. Even more original was the royal order issued in 1737 to all the 
occupants of houses in the old parts of the town, that they were to give 
up their front rooms looking on the street to the soldiers of the garri- 
son, who complained of bad quarters. The King hoped in this way, 
Manteuffel tells us, to force people into removing to the new districts ; 
but the order was soon after modified. 

The King, as is well known, on ascending the throne, cut down his 
father’s extravagant expenditure to what was strictly necessary ; but as 
his saving grew with his years, he thought about reducing the court ex- 
penses still more. Up to the year 1738, a daily sum of eight thalers was 
allowed for the royal table; but during a lengthened period of ill-temper, 
occasioned by the unsuccessful result of several expeditions after long 
recruits, the King made a special examination of the kitchen-accounts. 
He convinced himself that he was cheated, but could not discover who 
the sinner was. He, however, carried through two energetic measures : 
first, he discharged all the scullery-boys,—‘‘ Comme une engeance,” writes 
Manteuffel, “ qui n’est bonne qu’d dérober la mangeaille et qu’d rendre 
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les cuisiniers paresseux ;” and secondly, the cooks were forbidden, under 
the penalty of hanging, to taste any thing ; because he believed that they 
put food on one side under the pretext of tasting. After these regula- 
tions, which hardly improved the royal dinner, the King reduced the 
eight thalers a day to seven and a half, and the head-cook was obliged 
to do as best he could with the sum. 

The King, too, felt most anxious to gain the Queen over to his econo- 
mic views. Once, at the close of 1737, after sitting for a while in deep 
thought, he asked, “ Sophia, what do a score of eggs cost?” On her re- 
plying that she did not know, the King fell into the most violent passion, 
and assured his consort that after his death she would rot on a dunghill, 
because she cared for nothing. After this he sent for several kitchen- 
maids, questioned them about all sorts of domestic matters, and ordered 
them to sweep the rooms in the presence of himself and his wife, “So 
that the Queen might learn how to do it.” The King was not satisfied 
with the greatest economy at his own table, but also determined that the 
same should be the rule at the Queen’s separate table. On April 3d, 
1740, the King drew up with his own hand the following important re- 
gulations : 


“The service is to be kept locked up in a stout chest, and not more 
than eight dishes and twelve plates taken out for daily use ; because no one 
but the Queen requires a silver plate, and the rest can eat off pewter. 

At dinner eight dishes are to be served, namely, a good soup, two other 
(N.B. cheap) dishes, two joints, only one of which is to be cut, and some 
pastry. 

l’or supper, five dishes, namely, a barley, beer, or water soup, a fish, some 
other cheap dish, and a cold, or at times hot, joint. When the Queen, how- 
ever, has guests, one or two cheap dishes can be added, according to the 
number of guests. 

For dessert nothing will be sent up beyond butter, cheese, and apples; 
and a dish of burnt-almonds and another of biscuits, no matter whether 
strangers are at table or not. 

The daily amount of wine will be reckoned at four bottles of Pontac and 
four quarts of Rhenish, divided between the two meals. The Queen, how- 
ever, may have a half-bottle of sack tor lunch, but only for herself and her 
children.” 


Though the number of dishes may appear sufficient, the quantity of 
food was, by the King’s special orders, so terribly reduced, that the 
Queen and her table-companions would really have suffered from hunger 
had not the Crown Prince sent her daily two dishes from his table. The 
royal order, moreover, contained a threat of the gallows for the cooks if 
they were not as saving; and the King added the words, “ this order shall 
be valid after my death.” In order to convince himself whether his 
orders were obeyed, the King, after dining in his own rooms, surprised 
the Queen at dinner. There were fifteen guests, including the Crown 
Prince and his consort, and the entire dinner consisted of a rice soup, 
four small pieces of bouilli and cauliflowers, a dish of sour cabbage, with 
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six fried herrings, a ragout of lamb, and a marvellously lean chicken. 
The cookery was atrocious; but the King tasted the dishes, and found 
them excellent. As no one, however, agreed with him, and he saw that 
the Crown Prince ate nothing, he burst into a furious passion, and bounced 
off into his own apartments. The bad dinner was at once removed, and 
the guests satisfied themselves with the dishes which the Crown Prince 
had sent. Through this aid the Queen did not care at all that the King, 
before starting for Potsdam, cut down the number of her dishes to four 
for dinner and three for supper. 

Several prophecies and omens appear to have preceded the King’s 
death. A certain Job, who had long been dead, had drawn up the 
King’s horoscope, and announced his death for the October of 1740. 
Job’s widow showed the document to the Queen’s confessor, who himself 
mentioned the circumstance to Manteuffel. The spirit-world was also at 
work; thus our reporter writes on January 22d, 1740: “ Last week 
there was a tremendous noise and disturbance in Potsdam Palace, so that 
the guard and servants were greatly alarmed; all the apartments were 
opened during the night, but nothing was found.” Another circum- 
stance was also regarded in the nature of a prophecy. On August 12th, 
1740, a powder-magazine exploded in Berlin, and many persons lost 
their lives. The King stated that on the previous day a stranger had 
stopped one of his pages in the street, and told him to inform his master 
that a great misfortune would happen on the next day, and be followed 
by a greater. The King at once gave orders to have the man looked for; 
but he never was found. 

The King was pious; but he believed, according to his peculiar notions 
about his exalted position, that he had a claim to special favour in the 
eyes of the Supreme Judge before whom he bowed the knee. He fancied 
that there was a separate moral code for regents, and that they might 
commit infractions of the Commandments which were not allowed to 
ordinary mortals. Still the King was not quite certain on this point, 
and therefore sought a confirmation of his comforting theory from others. 
Hence, in March 1789, he sent for a Reformed clergyman, and asked him 
whether he believed that God would judge a prince as severely asa private 
man. The clergyman, a sensible but rather timid man, tried at first to 
evade the question, by replying that he was convinced the King was too 
Well versed in religion to require an answer to such a question. This 
of course did not satisfy the King. He declared that he asked most 
seriously, and explained his reasons for supposing that a prince would re- 
ceive a milder sentence from God than other men. “Would it be just,” 
he said, “if God, who loved me so much as to let me rule here in His 
stead, just as I pleased, over so many thousands of subjects, were to 
make me equal with them some day, and judge me with the same 
Severity?” The clergyman, thus driven into his last intrenchments, 

expounding how princes would be judged even more severely 
than other men, because of their responsibilities ; but the King soon 
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interrupted him by calling him an ignorant ass, and telling him to go to 
the deuce. 

A Lutheran minister, for whom the King sent, was cleverer or luckier. 
He, too, expressed his unhesitating opinion that God would try a bad 
prince more severely than a bad subject; but added a reservation, of 
which lis colleague had not thought: “ If,” he said, “a prince sincerely 
repents his sins, and tries |to offer reparation at the close of his life for 
the acts of injustice and cruelty which he has committed, he will sooner 
find mercy in the sight of God than an ordinary sinner.” The conclu- 
sion of this speech so pleased the King, that he dismissed the casuist 
with great praise, and declared him to be a very wise and enlightened 
man. The King concluded the interview by stating that he felt he might, 
if he recovered, relapse into his old errors; and he therefore prayed to 
God to remove him from the world. 

Unluckily, the King’s actions were in strong opposition to his noble 
resolutions and language; for at this very time we read of wild outbursts 
of passion, in which he maltreated his servants so that no one was will- 
ing to remain with him; of changeable humours, and traits of unkingly 
avarice. While he arrested a clergyman who mentioned his illness in 
church, and put up prayers for his recovery, a fortnight later he was 
excessively angry because, on inquiring what people were saying about 
his illness in town, he was told that nobody was aware of it, as the ser- 
vants were forbidden to make any statement about it. Hacke was ordered 
to tell the servants that the King had never dreamed of issuing such a 
prohibition ; on the contrary, he should be glad for the citizens to learn 
that he was ill, in order that they might pray for him. His people, 
however, did not heed his altered humour, and acted wisely ; for he put 
two officers under arrest when he learned that they had said the King’s 
life was in danger. 

The King’s valets, who had a very hard duty, and were exposed to 
the coarsest ill-treatment, received their dinner from the court-kitchen, as 
they could not leave him. The sick man, however, ordered, on March 
14th, that they should feed themselves, and have their dinners brought 
from home ; each was obliged to show his dish to the King, who either 
ate a portion of it, or gave a dish from his own table in exchange for it. 
On the same day he ordered that any one who coughed or sneezed in his 
toom should pay a fine of a ducat to go to the poor. A few days after 
ne declared that he had turned against the food which the physicians 
had ordered for him: he wanted strengthening soup, and ate with good 
appetite bacon and beans and pickled pork and cabbage. The cook, who 
wished to give him a change, roasted him a woodcock, which the King 
really enjoyed; but as the patient was in a particularly bad temper on 
that day, the cook did not dare to enter the price of the bird in the kitchen- 
bill, which the King daily revised. When it appeared on the next day, 
however, the King struck it out, saying, very angrily, that he would not 
have any such dear rubbish. On the cook objecting that his majesty had 
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seemed greatly to enjoy the bird on the previous day, the King made 
answer: “TI fancied it was a present, and only ate it out of politeness to 
the giver.” The cook, in fine, had to pay for the woodcock out of his 
own pocket, and be glad that he was not punished for his extravagance. 

With the increase of the King’s sufferings, his impatience and anger 
became unendurable: in May 1740 he gave his physician Eller a couple 
of boxes on the ear, and the latter went off declaring that he would not 
come to him again. When the King, repenting his precipitation, sent 
for him, Eller, who had taken to his bed through vexation, refused to 
come. The King, infuriated by this, vented his rage on his valets; one 
he condemned to serve as a private, and a second to receive two hundred 
blows. The Queen was at length fetched, who told him most seriously 
that, if he did not curb his temper, “ tout le monde l’abandonnerait, pour 
le laisser pourrir dans ses ordures, ou qu’on le mettroit & la chaine comme 
un enragé.” Upon this the patient began crying, and became desponding 
and quiet. At the same period Manteuffel remarks that there was reason 
for fearing that if the King lived much longer, he would constantly be- 
come more violent and arbitrary towards the neighbouring states, like 
Louis XI., who, when he was ill, “avait la marotte de vouloir passer 
pour plus hardi et plus vigoureux, qu’il ne l’était réellement lors méme 
quil se portait bien.” In applying this historical parallel to Frederick 
William I., Manteuffel adds, “bien que naturellement le plus peureux de 
tous les hommes, il ne fait jamais tant le brutal et le fier & bras, que 
quand il se sent hors d’état de s’exposer personellement au danger.” 

On May 31st, 1740, the King’s long sufferings ceased. The informa- 
tion Manteuffel gives us about his last moments only confirms, without 
adding new facts, the printed statements, that he met death with the 
calmness and contemplation of a sage, and the pious belief of a Christian. 
This may to some extent reconcile us with many an outbreak of his wild 
passion, especially when we take into calculation the effect of the age 
in which he lived, and the fact that towards the close of his life he suf- 
fered from mental aberration. 

This sketch differs very greatly from Mr. Carlyle’s elaborate portrait 
of Frederick William I.; but we certainly believe it to be more correct. 
In a subsequent article we purpose stringing together several unpublished 
anecdotes about his Potsdam Guard, which will serve as a supplement to 
the highly comic scenes his biographer has selected for the amusement 
of English readers. 
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While the Ball's rolling, 


Rounp and round goes the ball. 
Rich and poor, great and small, 
Folks from old Babel,— 
Life’s eager gamesters,—all 

Crowd round the table. 





Wealth, station, pleasure, fame, 
Mankind cajoling ;— 

High or low, make your game 
While the ball’s rolling. 





Fortune, my lady gay, 
Flies in false mood hence; 
Or, staying, sides with a 
Splendid imprudence. 


How she befriends the rash 
Youthful beginner! 

Each thoughtless headlong dash 
Proves him a winner. 


How doth she mock the pair, 
Caution and Patience; 

Playing the deuce with their 
Cool calculations! 


Luck, when it comes to pass, 
Anxiously waited, 

Finds him who watched, alas, 
Lorn and belated, 


Death, the pale croupier, 
Sweeps the bright heap away, 

While the bell’s tolling; 
While the sound stops our play; 
While the heart, fond and gay, 
Changes again to clay; 
While, through the curtain gray, 
Breaks the assuring ray 
Of a far nobler day,— 

While the ball’s rolling. 

G. T. 
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